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FOREWORD 


Although  humanity  all  over  the  earth,  as  we  see  by  histories  of  its  people,  possesses 
many  similar  characteristics,  many  individuals  are  vastly  different  in  their  interests. 
They  have  been  influenced  by  environment  in  their  upbringing,  their  education  and 
social  life.  One  individual  is  not  interested  in  his  ancestry — probably  not  even  his 
own  immediate  family,  uncles,  aunts  or  cousins;  who  they  are  or  whence  they  come. 
One  may  even  have  a  cynical  regard,  speaking  sarcastically  of  those  who  desire  to 
“scrape  up  kin/'  Another  may  be  deeply  interested  in  his  family  ties — is  eager  to  have 
all  possible  knowledge  of  his  ancestry,  where  they  lived  and  what  kind  of  people  they 
were. 

Such  interest  seems  justifiable  in  the  light  of  Biblical  and  Christian  history.  We  find, 
in  the  earliest  historical  records  of  the  human  race,  genealogies  of  families.  In  early 
Biblical  times  we  find  much  of  this.  In  records  of  the  kings  of  various  nations  we 
find  (whether  they  were  good  kings  or  evil  kings)  often  such  statements  as  this:  “And 
Azariah,  son  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah  .  .  .  His  mother’s  name  was  Jecholiah;”  and 
“Hezakiah,  son  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  began  to  reign  .  .  .  His  mother’s  name  was  Abi, 
daughter  of  Zechariah.”  Also — “Rehoboain  slept  with  his  fathers  .  .  .  And  his  mother’s 
name  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess.  And  Abijam,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.’’  In 
early  Christian  records  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  family  ties  were  recognized 
as  being  of  valid  consideration. 

Although  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  era  that  the  household  of  faith  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  kin-folk  of  the  flesh,  the  Christian  brotherhood  is  compared 
to  the  physical  family.  Also  it  is  obvious  that  the  Christian  plan  and  purpose  is  for 
physical  families  to  be  Christian  and  therefore  spiritual  families,  as  we  see  concerning 
the  Phillipian  Jailor,  Lydia’s  family  and  other  incidents.  Therefore  it  seems  worth 
while  to  be  interested  in  this  matter. 

The  author  feels  deeply  indebted  to  each  individual  who  has  contributed  informa¬ 
tion  for  compiling  this  limited  history. 

She  also  owes  sincere  gratitude  to  her  sister,  Miss  Mollie  Ruth  Bottoms,  of  the 
English  Department  of  Central  State  Teacher’s  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma,  for 
helpful  criticism  and  suggestions,  and  to  her  faithful  typist,  Mrs.  Gene  Campbell. 

Interesting  or  humorous  stories  of  each  family  have  been  solicited,  but  few  forth¬ 
coming.  When  this  is  read,  there  probably  will  be  many  come  to  mind,  and  how  we 
wish  for  them  now  before  this  is  published!  Such  items  would  add  interest. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  that  it  be  factual.  A  few  conjectures  have  entered, 
here  and  there,  natural  conclusions  from  sound  evidence,  but  in  every  case  where 
character  is  portrayed,  the  statements  are  true. 
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PREFACE 


rI  he  name  "Bottoms"  does  not  seem  to  have  numerous  descendants  as  many  other 
names.  Some  families  of  the  name  have  assumed  that  all  persons  by  the  name  “Bot¬ 
toms"  are  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor.  This  is  entirely  possible.  However, 
intensive  research  has  revealed  numbers  of  individuals  of  the  name  all  over  eastern 
United  States  who  are  unable  to  establish  identity  with  the  ancestors  obviously  con¬ 
nected  with  a  few  families.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  result  of  little  or  no  interest, 
by  some,  in  ancestry  until  older  relatives  who  could  give  information  have  passed 
away. 

Observing  interests  of  children  and  young  people,  even  young  adults  of  today, 
reveals,  by  majority,  little  real  care  for  anything  except  present-day  surroundings — 
“what  I  may  grow  up  to  be  and  to  have"  or  the  eternal  effort  to  “get  ahead,”  or 
providing  material  benefits  for  one’s  own  family.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  the  same 
continually.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  why  ancestral  links  have  been  lost. 

The  author,  therefore,  has  found  it  impossible  to  establish  definite  connection  with 
every  “Bottoms”  family.  However,  it  does  seem  evident  that  there  is  a  common  an¬ 
cestral  forefather  to  all  those  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  quite  a  complicated  study  to  learn  how  surnames  have  been  developed — some 
by  offices  held  by  individuals,  or  trades  they  followed.  Notice  briefly  some  examples: 
From  “Caesar"  came  “Caser” — “Kaiser"  and  “Keyser.”  From  a  silversmyth  or  gold- 
smyth  (old  English  spelling)  came  “Smyth”  and  later  “Smith.”  From  “clerk”  came 
“Clark.”  Also  names  were  often  acquired  from  personal  characteristics. 

Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  the  tradition  that  has  come  down  through 
generations  of  the  Bottoms  family,  that  the  name  “Bottoms"  and  the  name  “Long” 
could  have  once  been  the  same  name  “Longbottoms,”  this  name  having  been  ac¬ 
quired  because  of  the  characteristics  of  the  long  feet  of  the  family.  This  seems  to  be 
verified  in  the  families  of  today.  The  story  has  come  down  through  generations  as 
being  true. 


Knowing  also  today  of  several  individuals  who  have  altered  their  names,  dropping 
prefixes  or  suffixes,  the  foregoing  tradition  seems  the  logical  conclusion.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample:  “Randolph”  was  only  a  few  years  ago  “Fitz  Randolph,”  still  carried  by  some 
families  of  that  name. 

It  has  been  learned  that  there  are  numbers  of  people  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
and  records  show  at  least  three  men  from  Georgia  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  whose 
names  are  just  Bottom.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  author  that  these  all  descended 
from  the  same  ancestor,  and  somewhere  in  a  certain  generation  the  “s”  was  dropped. 

There  are  numbers  of  Bottoms  families  in  and  around  Richmond,  Virginia,  whose 
common  ancestor,  it  seems,  had  the  name  Bottom.  This  group  has  the  opinion  that, 
somewhere  down  the  line,  the  “s”  was  added. 

The  author  desires  that  it  be  made  clear  that,  in  some  cases,  concerning  the  families 
listed  in  the  line  of  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms,  efforts  to  establish  continuous  links  were 
fruitless,  as  census  records  were  fragmentary  in  many  states  during  some  periods  of 
America’s  development.  Yet  the  evidence  is  so  convincing  in  every  case  that  it  left 
no  doubt.  In  one  instance,  as  an  example,  the  first  John  B.  Bottoms  family  records 
contained  no  definite  name  for  his  father,  or  grandfather.  However,  the  author’s 
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father  stated  that  the  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  Bottomses  were  his  first  cousins,  the 
father  of  them,  John  B.  Bottoms,  being  a  brother  to  his  father,  James  M.  Bottoms. 
Other  evidences  have  been  entirely  as  valid. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  there  is  much  good  and  some  bad  in  many  of  us,  but  the 
author  feels  that  the  world  is  too  full  of  evil  to  let  our  minds  dwell  upon  anything  of 
that  nature.  It  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  lovely  in  every 
family,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  and  which  surely  are  the  basic  characteristics 
of  every  family  of  each  generation. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  very  unusual  family — a 
family  that  has  finer  characteristics  than  other  families.  No  family  exists  that  has  no 
short-comings. 

“In  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill 
I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still, 

In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine 
I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 

I  do  not  dare  to  draw  a  line 
Between  the  two,  where  God  has  not.” 

- — Joaquin  Miller 


PART  I 


Chapter  I 


MILES  THOMAS  BOTTOMS 


“The  security  and  elevation  of  the  family  and  of  family  life  are  the  prime  objects  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  ultimate  ends  of  all  industry  and  trade.” 

— Charles  W.  Elliot 


It  seems  obvious  that  the  first  Bottoms  to  set  foot  on  American  soil  was  Miles 
Bottoms,  a  very  young  man,  who  with  his  courageous  young  wife  migrated  from 
Wales  to  Scotland  and  from  there  to  America  in  the  late  1600’s,  sailing  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  News  of  the  new  America  had  spread  in  the  old  world  and  young 
people  aspired  to  find  opportunity  here.  That  was  a  long,  long  journey  by  the  slow- 
moving  craft  of  the  day.  He  entered  farm  land  in  the  young  New  York  Colony,  a  plot 
which  has  now  become  the  very  heart  of  New  York  City.  Little  did  he  realize  that  he 
had  selected  a  site  that  would  in  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  become  the 
great  metropolis  that  it  is  today. 

Although  the  name  of  his  wife  is  unknown,  it  is  evident  that  she  was  a  character 
of  great  faith.  This  is  the  story  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation  and 
declared  to  be  true:  During  the  voyage  over  the  Atlantic  there  arose  a  great  storm. 
As  the  boisterous  waves  tossed  the  little  boat  about,  others  on  the  ship  were  becoming 
frantic.  Seeing  Mrs.  Bottoms  calmly  plying  her  needle,  tufting  a  counterpane,  some¬ 
one  asked  excitedly,  “Don't  you  know  we  are  in  a  great  storm?”  She  replied  in  per¬ 
fect  composure,  “God  is  on  the  ocean  just  the  same  as  on  the  land.”  Her  husband 
quietly  reading  his  Bible  beamed  with  joyful  approval.  The  wind  ceased  and  the 
waters  settled  to  a  great  calm  with  harm  to  none  on  board.  It  is  rewarding  to  know 
that  we  have  an  ancestry  of  faith  and  courage  such  as  this. 

Other  immigrants  were  attracted  to  the  new  colony  and  to  this  same  spot.  Soon  a 
town  began  to  grow  up  all  around,  which  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms  could  not  endure, 
loving  freedom  of  farm  life  as  he  did.  Hearing  wonderful  reports  of  the  Virginia 
Colony  he  decided  to  investigate,  whereupon  he  found  the  situation  favorable,  rich, 
fruitful  soil  and  pleasant  climate.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  sold  his  home  for  a 
good  price  and  entered  a  large  farm  in  the  Virginia  Colony  only  a  few  years  after 
its  trouble  with  the  Indians  was  quieted.  The  exact  place  where  he  settled  is  not 
known. 

Piecing  together  other  evidence  available,  it  is  evident  that  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms 
and  his  wife  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  sons  were:  Miles,  James  Armstead, 
and  Burrel.  The  daughter,  Betty,  was  never  married.  She  lived  to  womanhood  but 
no  dates  are  available  for  her  birth  or  death.  Neither  are  there  any  for  some  others 
of  the  family. 

How  we  long  for  some  knowledge  of  the  incidents  attending  their  family  life!  We 
know  by  the  study  of  American  History  that  the  early  settlers  endured  many  hard¬ 
ships,  and  that  their  everyday  lives  called  for  “brawn  and  brain”  to  the  last  degree. 
This  Bottoms  family  was  no  exception.  Many  individuals,  descendants  of  this  family, 
today  reveal  some  of  those  characteristics,  and  stories  of  incidents  in  some  of  our 
ancestral  families  bear  this  out. 
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Family  of  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms  and  wife — first  Bottoms  to  settle  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
(great-great  grandfather  of  this  author):  Miles — Born  in  1751.  Married  to  Clary 
Callicote;  James  Armstead — Married  to  Elizabeth  Callicote;  Betty — Unmarried; 
Burrell — Married  to  Sarah  Heartsfield.  Family  is  discussed  in  Part  II. 

There  must  have  been  other  children  but  no  records  of  them  are  available. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  some  of  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms’  sons  moved  with  their 
families  from  Virginia  to  North  Carolina  in  the  1700’s.  The  eldest  son,  Miles,  had 
chosen  for  himself  a  wife  Clary  Callicote,  daughter  of  James  Callicote  of  Amelia 
County,  Virginia,  and  did  not  move  to  North  Carolina  with  the  other  families. 

As  we  have  learned  from  history,  transportation  and  communication  methods 
were  very  primitive  in  those  days,  industries  were  few  and  the  larger  number  of 
families  earned  their  livelihood  by  farming.  T  herefore,  it  was  natural  that  the  fam¬ 
ilies  should  have  their  time  full  to  the  brim  in  care  of  the  welfare  of  their  immediate 
families.  We  see  then  how  easy  it  was  to  lose  connection  with  relatives  separated  by 
different  states. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  family  of  James  Callicote,  probably  neighbors  to  Miles 
Thomas  Bottoms'  family,  moved  to  North  Carolina  at  a  later  time  than  these  other 
Bottoms  families.  We  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  second  son,  James  Armstead, 
also  took  a  wife  of  the  same  family. 

To  add  a  love  story,  these  two  young  people  evidently  had  become  interested  in 
each  other  before  leaving  Virginia,  and  this  interest  had  become  stronger  until  it 
blossomed  into  an  ardent  love.  Naturally,  the  new  surroundings  sparsely  inhabited 
provided  few  associates  for  the  young  people,  making  the  atmosphere  more  fertile 
for  their  love  to  ripen  into  matrimony. 
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Chapter  II 


MILES  BOTTOMS 

“Father! — To  God  himself  we  cannot  give  a  holier  name/’ 

— Wordsworth 

Miles  Bottoms,  son  of  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Amelia  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1751.  He  was  married  to  Clary  Callicote,  daughter  of  James  Callicate,  in 
Amelia  County  on  October  24,  1780.  After  serving  in  the  American  Revolution 
sometime  from  its  beginning  in  1775  to  its  close  in  1782,  Miles  Bottoms  moved 
about  1784  to  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  later  to  Franklin  County  and  finally  to 
Warren  County,  Tennessee,  a  progressive  trek  westward,  where  he  reared  his  family. 
He  died  September  12,  1841,  at  the  age  of  90  in  Sumner  County,  Tennessee,  prob¬ 
ably  living  with  one  of  his  children. 

Evidence  is  very  meager  concerning  his  family,  but  it  does  seem  that  he  had  one 
son  named  Charles  who  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  These  numbers  have  been 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  Tennessee.  The  names  of  all  these 
children  are  not  recorded.  However,  the  evidence  concerning  ages  and  place  of 
residence  points  to  the  fact  that  one  of  these  sons  was  named  Archibald  and  an¬ 
other  was  named  Thomas  Bee. 

Bottoms  families,  it  seems  from  records,  were  quite  prevalent  in  Chesterfield 
County,  Virginia,  which  adjoins  Amelia  County.  Therefore,  it  seems  obvious  that 
this  Miles  Bottoms  had  a  large  family.  It  is  regretted  that  more  data  in  detail  con- 
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cerning  them  cannot  be  found  at  this  time. 
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CHARLES  BOTTOMS 

Charles  Bottoms,  son  of  Miles  Bottoms,  it  seems,  was  born  in  Tennessee  near  the 
town  of  Alexandria.  Very  little  has  been  learned  of  his  family.  His  wife’s  name  is 
unknown.  Surely  he  had  a  larger  family  than  two  sons,  but  only  these  are  shown 
in  the  records:  Archibald;  Thomas  Bee.  This  ‘‘Bee*’  in  Thomas’  name  must  have 
been  a  nickname  assumed  instead  of  the  name  Benjamin  or  Burrell,  as  it  seems  to  be 
a  family  name  continued  down  through  the  generations. 

ARCHIBALD  BOTTOMS 

Archibald  Bottoms,  son  of  Charles  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  stone  mason  by  profession.  He  was  married  to  Maria 
Preston  but  neither  dates  of  births  nor  marriage  are  available. 

To  this  union  were  born  two  sons.  Commodore  Perry;  Carroll  Columbus. 

The  census  of  1850  shows  that  this  family  lived  at  that  time  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion  of  Smith  County,  Tennessee,  near  the  town  of  Alexandria,  and  had  one  son, 
Commodore,  age  1  year.  So  his  birth  date  was  obviously  in  1849.  No  date  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  birth  of  Carroll. 

Archibald  was  commonly  known  as  Arch  Bottoms.  He  died  when  the  two  sons 
were  very  small.  The  widow  later  married  Henry  Garrison.  There  is  no  mention  of 
other  children. 

Maria  Preston  had  several  brothers  and  sisters  as  remembered  by  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Pilkinton  of  Linden,  New  Jersey.  Since  this  concerns  only  the  Bottoms 
descendants,  they  will  not  be  given  in  detail.  She  finally  moved  to  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  lived  with  a  sister,  Louise.  The  length  of  her  life  is  not  known. 

“I  came  at  morn;  ’twas  spring,  I  smiled, 

The  fields  with  green  were  clad; 
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I  walked  abroad  at  noon,  and  lo! 

Twas  summer — 1  was  glad  ; 

I  sate  me  down;  ’twas  autumn  eve, 

And  I  with  sadness  wept; 

I  laid  me  down  at  night,  and  then 
’Twas  winter,  and  I  slept.” 

— Mary  Pyper 

COMMODORE  PERRY  BOTTOMS 

“Like  to  a  father’s  was  his  gentle  sway.” 

— Homer 

Commodore  Perry  Bottoms,  son  of  Archibald  and  Maria  Preston  Bottoms,  was 
born  in  Alexandria,  Tennessee,  in  1849,  and  probably  named  in  honor  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  naval  commander  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  lived  in  this  place  to  manhood.  He 
moved  to  a  farm  near  the  town  of  Franklin  in  southern  Kentucky  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  Alice  Hickman,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  the  same  community. 

To  this  union  were  born  five  children.  Two  of  these  whose  names  are  not  given, 
it  seems,  died  in  infancy. 

“Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb, 

In  life’s  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 

Ere  sin  threw  a  blight  o’er  the  spirit’s  young  bloom, 

Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  born  for  the  skies.” 

—Thomas  Moore 

Those  who  lived  to  adulthood  are  as  follows:  Maude;  Carrie;  Lonnie. 

Commodore’s  greatest  desire  was  to  do  a  good  part  by  his  family.  There  being 
no  school  near  to  his  fann  home  in  Kentucky,  he  moved  to  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Here  he  obtained  a  job  of  operating  the  Beuna  Vista  Ferry  over  the  Cumberland 
River  for  six  years.  The  free  bridge  across  this  river  being  completed,  the  ferry  of 
course,  was  discontinued.  During  this  time  a  little  son  was  born  who  passed  away 
in  his  second  year.  Also  the  mother  and  youngest  daughter  died  during  that  time. 

After  this,  Commodore  moved  into  the  city  limits  of  Nashville  and  was  given  the 
work  of  driving  a  street  car  drawn  by  mules.  After  they  were  replaced  by  electric 
ones,  he  operated  one  of  these  for  ten  years. 

He  never  remarried  but  lived  with  his  daughter,  Maude  (Mrs.  Pilkinton),  until 
his  death  in  1943  at  the  age  of  94  years. 

“Nor  can  the  snow,  which  now  cold  age  does  shed, 

Upon  thy  reverend  head, 

Quench  or  allay  the  noble  fires  within.” 

— Abraham  Cowley 

MAUDE  BOTTOMS  PILKINTON 

“A  mother’s  love  is  stronger  still,  than  all  the  oaks  of  every  hill.” 

— Anonymous 

Maude,  daughter  of  Commodore  Perry  and  Maria  Preston  Bottoms,  was  married 
to  Phillip  C.  Pilkinton.  Two  children  were  born  to  bless  this  home:  Phillip  L.;  Alice 
Lee. 

Phillip  C.  died  in  1931.  His  widow  has  not  remarried.  She  lives  with  her  son, 
Phillip,  who  for  thirty-two  years  has  been  in  business  with  International  Business 
Machine  Company  of  Linden,  New  Jersey. 
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Alice  Lee  was  wed  to  Richard  L.  Norris,  who  is  a  traffic  officer  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

With  what  awe  we  think  of  this  lovely  little  family,  small  in  numbers  but  doubt¬ 
less  large  in  deeds.  They  lived  in  pioneer  days  when  courage  and  faith  were  the 
strongholds  of  parents,  and  characters  of  fortitude  were  bred  into  their  very  beings. 

CARRIE  BOTTOMS  NORMAN 

“Maids  must  be  wives  and  mothers,  to  fulfill, 

Th’  entire  and  holiest  end  of  woman’s  being.” 

— Frances  Anne  Kemble 

Commodore  Bottoms’  daughter,  Carrie,  was  married  to  T.  L.  Norman  and  they 
have  two  daughters:  Louise — Married  to  John  W.  Burgess,  who  is  a  Nashville  city 
detective;  Rubve — Married  to  Walter  D.  Clark,  who  manufactures  a  well-known 
brand  of  barbecue. 

Both  Carrie  and  her  husband  are  deceased. 

“We  are  but  as  the  instruments  of  Heaven, 

Our  work  is  not  design,  but  destiny.” 

— Owen  Meredith 

LONNIE  BOTTOMS 

“A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honor's  tongue; 

Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant.” 

Lonnie,  son  of  Commodore  Perry  and  Alice  Hickman,  was  married  to  Laura 
Jones. 

They  had  no  children  and  both  are  deceased. 

“Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul, 

And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate,  we  hear 
The  voice  prophetic,  and  are  not  alone.” 

— Longfellow 


CARROLL  COLUMBUS  BOTTOMS 

“A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.” 

— Old  Testament — Proverbs 

Carroll  Columbus,  son  of  Archibald  Bottoms,  was  born  near  Alexandria,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  on  June  3,  1853.  He  was  wed  to  Maggie  McHugh.  To  this  union  were  born 
one  son  and  three  daughters:  Leon  Ernest — Born  February  25,  1879;  Estelle— Born 
January  30,  1881;  Agnes  Velma — Bom  October  22,  1883;  Mary — Born  September 
2,  1885. 

LEON  ERNEST  BOTTOMS 

Leon  Ernest  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  was  married  to  Louise  Beck. 
Their  home  was  blessed  with  one  daughter  and  one  son:  Catharine — Born  May  22, 
1905;  Raymond  J. — Born  March  19,  1908. 

Catharine  Rose  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  She  is  unmarried  and  now 
living  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  She  is  Secretary-Treasurer  of  a  local  manufacturer, 
Nashville  Bedding  Company. 

Raymond  J.  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  is  unmarried  also.  He  is  Vice- 
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President  of  Third  National  Bank  of  Nashville.  He  and  Catharine  Rose  live  to¬ 
gether  at  2008  Terrace  Place,  Nashville. 

These  fine  people  are  evidently  some  of  the  best  of  America’s  citizenry  and  it  is 
regretted  that  more  of  their  lives  in  detail  is  not  known. 

o 

Leon  Ernest  died  in  Nashville,  September  23,  1957,  at  78  years. 

“Life  has  given  me  of  its  best — 

Laughter  and  weeping,  labour  and  rest, 

Little  of  gold  but  lots  of  fun; 

Shall  I  then  sigh  that  all  is  done? 

No,  not  I ;  while  the  new  road  lies 
All  untrodden  before  my  eyes.” 

— Norah  M.  Holland 


ESTELLE  BOTTOMS 

Estelle,  daughter  of  Carroll  Columbus  and  Maggie  McHugh  Bottoms,  was  born 
in  Franklin,  Kentucky.  She  lived  a  maiden  lady  to  the  age  of  sixty,  passing  away 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  January  21,  1941.  Surely  her  life  was  one  of  many  in¬ 
teresting  trials  and  accomplishments. 

“A  happy  soul  that  all  the  way 
To  Heaven  hath  a  summer  day  .  .  . 

And,  when  life’s  sweet  fable  ends, 

Soul  and  body  part  like  friends; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay; 

A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  so  away.” 

— Richard  Crashaw 


AGNES  VELMA  BOTTOMS 

Agnes  Velma,  daughter  of  Carroll  Columbus  and  Maggie  McHugh  Bottoms,  was 
born  in  Franklin,  Kentucky.  She  is  unmarried  and  doubtless  has  made  of  her  life 
a  fine  example  for  her  admiring  nieces  and  nephew.  The  unmarried  often  are  more 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  humanity  than  others,  since  they  have  no  burden  of 
family. 

“No  coward  soul  is  mine, 

No  trembler  in  the  world’s  storm-troubled  sphere: 

I  see  Heaven’s  glories  shine, 

And  faith  shines  equal  arming  me  from  fear.” 

— Emily  Bronte 


MARY  BOTTOMS 

Mary,  third  daughter  of  Carroll  Columbus  and  Maggie  McHugh  Bottoms,  was 
born  in  Franklin,  Kentucky.  She  was  first  married  to  a  man  named  Hard.  This 
union  was  blessed  with  one  child:  Catharine — Married  to  Robert  Hallum.  They 
have  three  children:  Robert,  Jr. — Died  a  little  child;  Betty,  married  to  a  Mr. 
Starnes;  Jacqueline  Marie,  married  to  a  man  named  Atnip. 

“We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair; 

We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer, 

All  day  we  miss  thee  everywhere.” 

— David  Macbeth  Moir 
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Agnes  Velma  and  Mary  now  live  together  at  3629  West  End  Avenue,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

“For  there  is  no  friend  like  a  sister, 

In  calm  or  stormy  weather, 

To  cheer  one  on  the  tedious  way, 

To  fetch  one,  if  one  goes  astray, 

To  lift  one  if  one  totters  down, 

To  strengthen  whilst  one  stands.” 

— Christina  Rossetti 

This  family  of  Archibald  Bottoms  seems  not  to  have  been  so  large  a  family  as 
many  of  the  name,  but  certainly  it  has  given  to  the  state  of  Tennessee  several 
characters  of  fine  citizenship.  Surely  an  imprint  has  been  made  by  these  people  that 
honors  the  name. 

Although  solicited  of  every  family,  no  human-interest  stories  were  sent  by  some 
who  reported.  By  experience  and  observation,  it  seems  obvious  to  the  author  that 
each  family  alone  has  enough  episodes  occurring,  at  intervals  over  the  years,  to  fill 
an  interesting  book.  Strange  that  people  are  so  reluctant  to  relate  these  incidents. 

“Children  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand 
With  our  lives  uncarved  before  us, 

Waiting  the  hour  when,  at  God’s  command, 

Our  life-dream  shall  pass  o’er  us. 

If  we  carve  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 

Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, — 

Our  lives,  that  angel  vision.” 

— Geo.  Washington  Doane 
From  Life  Sculpture 


THOMAS  BEE  BOTTOMS 

“From  fields  of  sense,  and  minds  of  thought, 

Threads  of  life  are  twisted  and  wrought; 

We  are  weaving  Character,  weaving  Fate, 

And  human  history,  little  and  great.” 

— William  Allingham 

Thomas  Bee  Bottoms,  son  of  Charles  Bottoms  who  is  listed  in  Chapter  II  “Miles 
Bottoms,”  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Tennessee,  near  the  town  of  Alexandria. 
He  was  married  to  Jane  Johnson  and  their  home  was  blessed  with  four  children: 
Miles  Thomas;  Steve;  Ben;  Lizzie. 

Thomas  Bee  died  in  early  manhood,  leaving  his  wife,  Jane,  with  the  four  small 
children.  She  was  remarried  to  Jake  Van  Hoosier.  To  this  union  were  born  eight 
children  whose  names  are  listed  following,  but  since  they  are  not  Bottoms  descend¬ 
ants,  no  details  of  their  families  will  be  given.  The  children  are:  Presley,  Charley, 
Mace,  Buck,  Joe,  Fannie,  Mary,  and  Alice. 

Jake  Van  Hoosier  died  from  a  bee  sting  on  top  of  his  head. 

No  dates  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages  are  available  for  any  of  this  family. 

Doubtless,  there  were  many  incidents  that  occurred  with  these  people  that  called 
for  courage,  faith,  and  perseverance,  and  truly  the  need  in  every  case  was  met.  It 
gives  a  sense  of  something  unfinished  to  have  no  more  data  concerning  these  people. 
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MILES  THOMAS  BOTTOMS 

Miles  Thomas,  II,  son  of  Thomas  Bee  Bottoms,  was  born  also  in  Warren  County, 
Tennessee,  and  grew  to  manhood  there.  It  seems  that  he  went  to  Ardmore,  Tennes¬ 
see,  about  the  time  he  was  married.  His  first  wife  was  Betty  Arnett.  Dates  of  births 
and  marriages  are  not  known,  nor  dates  of  their  deaths.  Miles  Thomas’  wife,  Betty, 
died  after  some  years  and  he  later  was  married  to  Betty’s  sister,  Kate  Arnett.  This 
home  had  the  blessing  of  four  children:  Ida — Married  to  a  man  named  Whitt.  They 
had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Names  not  given;  Dozie — Married  to  a  Mr. 
White.  They  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters;  Zela — Died  at  the  age  of  about  twenty 
of  T.B.;  Thomas  Benjamin — Married  Trudell  Elliot  first.  Second  to  Madge  Frank. 
(Record  of  family  later.) 


STEVE  BOTTOMS 

Steve  Bottoms  was  married  to  a  girl  whose  given  name  was  Emmie.  To  this  union 
were  born  four  children:  Johnny;  Lucretia — Married  to  a  man  named  Richards; 
Delia — Married  to  Jim  Allen;  Bennie;  Ezra. 

BEN  BOTTOMS 

Ben  Bottoms,  son  of  Jane  Johnson  and  Thomas  Bee  Bottoms,  was  first  wed  to  a 
girl  whose  given  name  was  Evelyn.  After  her  death  he  was  married  to  a  girl  named 
Alice.  Ben’s  children  are:  Willie;  Ruth;  Alice. 

LIZZIE  BOTTOMS 

Lizzie,  daughter  of  Jane  Johnson  and  Thomas  Bee  Bottoms,  was  married  to  Will 
Franklin.  Their  children  are:  Wiley;  Bee;  Fannie. 

It  is  sincerely  regretted  that  more  information  could  not  be  found  concerning 
this  family.  Quite  an  effort  was  made  but  it  seems  that  records  have  not  been  kept 
very  thoroughly. 


THOMAS  BENJAMIN  BOTTOMS 

Thomas  Benjamin  Bottoms,  known  as  Thomas  Bee,  and  his  wife,  Trudell,  it 
seems,  had  a  fine  family  of  thirteen  children: 

Floyd — Married  to  Lola  Rippy  who  was  first  wed  to  Robert  Polk.  Children  born 
to  this  home  are:  Lorene  Polk — Married  to  Billy  Braley.  Has  one  daughter,  Pa¬ 
tricia.  They  live  in  Pulaski,  Tenn.;  Wilma  Bottoms— Married  to  Bernard  Ruland. 
They  have  two  small  children:  Deborah;  Elizabeth  Ann.  They  live  in  Anagorda, 
New  Mexico. 

Floyd  and  Lola  have  a  nice  home  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  It  is  regretted  that 
both  of  them  have  been  in  the  hospital  recently  and  neither  is  yet,  at  this  time,  able 
to  return  to  work. 

Lola  was  a  sales  lady  at  Dunnavant’s,  one  of  Huntsville’s  best  ladies’  and  men’s 
ready  to  wear  and  dry  goods  stores,  serving  in  the  piece  goods  department. 

Floyd  was  a  boiler  operator  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  previous 
to  his  recent  illness.  Fie  has  not  been  able  to  resume  this  work  yet,  but  hopes  to  as 
strength  returns. 

Mary — Married  to  Everett  Fowler.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  seven  children: 
Elliott — Married  to  Doris  Derosia.  They  have  one  daughter:  Susan;  Evangeline — 
Married  to  Raymond  Franklin.  They  have  five  children:  Ronnie;  Barbara;  Linda; 
Billy;  Timothy.  Harold — Married  to  Thelma  Gwin  Beasley.  They  have  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Joe  Spencer;  Ralph;  Mary  Jill;  Tracy.  Drucilla — Married  to  Aaron  Barnett. 
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They  have  two  children:  Nancy,  Barrie.  Robert — Married  to  Virginia  Self.  They 
are  the  parents  of  one  daughter:  Dianne.  James — Married  to  Phyllis  Haney.  They 
have  two  sons:  David,  Michael.  Micky — He  is  now  in  high  school.  Wilma — Died  as 
a  little  child. 

“A  death-like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.” 

— Milton 


One  son,  Miles  Thomas,  died  in  infancy. 

“There’s  nothing  terrible  in  death; 

’Tis  but  to  cast  our  robes  away, 

And  sleep  at  night,  without  a  breath 
To  break  repose,  till  dawn  of  day.” 

— Robert  Montgomery 

Elliot — Married  to  a  woman  whose  maiden  name  was  Alberta  Swaitcher.  They 
have  one  son:  Barry.  They  live  at  Donna,  Texas. 

Terry — Married  to  Westella  Buchner.  They  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter: 
Jackie — Married  to  a  lady  whose  given  name  is  Betty.  They  have  one  son  born  in 
1957  and  twin  sons  born  January  26,  1961.  Names  not  given.  They  have  purchased 
a  farm  of  165  acres  and  built  a  new  home  at  Blanch,  Tennessee;  Jerry — Unmar¬ 
ried;  Jeffrey — Unmarried;  Mary  Trudell — Married  to  Jack  Patterson.  They  have 
one  son  and  one  daughter:  Jackson,  Terry  Jennifer.  They  live  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Terry  and  Westella  live  at  Athens,  Alabama,  Route  1.  He  is  presently  on  the  po¬ 
lice  force  in  Athens. 

Pierre — Married  to  Georgia  Buchner.  Pierre  was  accidentally  killed  before  the 
birth  of  his  only  son:  Avon — He  is  married  and  lives  at  Decatur,  Alabama. 

“A  life  spent  worthily  should  be  measured  by  a  nobler  line — by  deeds,  not  years.” 

— Sheridan 

Robert — Married  to  a  girl  named  Avis  Blades.  They  have  one  son  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter:  Timothy,  June.  They  live  in  Ontario,  California. 

Pauline — A  daughter  by  father's  second  marriage.  Married  to  William  Powell. 
They  have  two  daughters  and  live  at  Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee. 

Nadine — Married  to  Alvin  Brown.  They  have  one  son  and  two  daughters  whose 
names  are  not  listed.  They  live  at  Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee. 

Daphine — Unmarried.  Has  very  poor  health,  has  often  been  a  hospital  patient. 
She  lives  in  Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee,  wrhere  she  has  a  home  of  her  own. 

Willadean — Died  in  childhood. 

“All  that’s  bright  must  fade, — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 

All  that’s  sweet  was  made 
But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest.” 

— Thomas  Moore 

Mildred — Married  to  John  Gibbs.  They  have  two  sons  and  three  daughters:  John; 
Bob;  Anita;  Peggy;  Patsy.  They  live  at  Visalia,  Tennessee. 

Thomas — Son  by  father’s  second  wife.  Married  in  LawTenceburg,  Tennessee. 
His  children’s  number  and  names  not  learned.  He  and  his  family  live  at  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

Families  like  this  Thomas  Benjamin  Bottoms  family  just  seem  to  touch  one’s 
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heart.  Much  labor,  love,  faith,  joy,  sadness,  and  excitement  has  been  their  portion. 
All  these  attributes  weld  together  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  in  a 
mutual  affection.  Life  is  beautiful  with  them. 

“I  read  within  a  poet’s  book 
A  word  that  starred  the  page, 

‘Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.’ 

Yes,  that  is  true,  and  something  more; 

You’ll  find,  where’er  you  roam, 

That  marble  floors  and  gilded  walls 
Gan  never  make  a  home. 

But  every  house  where  love  abides 
And  friendship  is  a  guest, 

Is  surely  home,  and  home,  sweet  home; 

For  there  the  heart  can  rest.” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 
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JAMES  ARMSTEAD  BOTTOMS 

“To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
To  weans  and  wife 
That’s  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life.” 

—Robert  Burns 

James  Armstead  Bottoms,  son  of  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms,  was  married  to  Jane 
Elizabeth  Calicote,  a  German  girl  who  had  come  to  North  Carolina  with  her  parents 
and  other  settlers  from  Virginia. 

The  records  show  only  three  children  of  this  union  but  there  surely  were  more, 
as  all  evidence  shows  that  families  of  that  time  were  usually  large. 

Family  of  James  Armstead  and  Jane  Elizabeth  Calicote  Bottoms:  James  Armstead 
Jr. — Born  Nov.  22,  1830.  Married  to  Miranda  Smith:  Miles — Birthdate  not  learned. 
Married  to  Malinda  Barnes;  Elizabeth — Birthdate  not  learned.  Never  married.  She 
was  a  midget. 

No  birth,  marriage,  or  death  dates  are  found  for  the  James  Armstead  Bottoms 
family,  but  it  is  evident  that  James  Armstead,  Sr.  was  born  sometime  around  1820 
or  1825,  as  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1847  and  1848,  when  the  United 
States  was  in  the  victorious  struggle  for  possession  of  Southwestern  Territory. 

What  would  it  have  been  to  live  one  hundred  years  ago?  Many  questions  come 
to  mind.  History  tells  us  little  about  home  life  of  those  days,  but  we  know  from 
what  it  does  tell  us  that  it  was  much  different  from  now.  To  the  grandparents  of 
that  day,  progress  was  “mighty  fast/’ 

JAMES  ARMSTEAD  BOTTOMS,  JR. 

“His  home,  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest.” 

— James  Montgomery 

James  Armstead  Bottoms,  Jr.,  son  of  James  Armstead  and  Jane  Elizabeth  Calicote 
Bottoms,  was  wed  in  North  Carolina  to  Miranda  Smith  who  was  born  February  11, 
1829.  They  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  Virginia  and  later  to  Tennessee,  near 
McMinnville,  in  early  life.  Family  of  this  union: 

Chatham — Married  to  Minnie  Jarrett  (now  deceased).  Details  of  this  family 
follow  in  a  later  section. 

Polk — Married  to  Millie  Hennessay  (now  deceased). 

Jane — Married  to  Fletcher  Cunningham  (now  deceased). 

James  Cheatham — Married  to  Florence  Etta  McGee.  Details  of  this  family  follow 
later. 

Lou  Ann — Married  to  James  H.  Jarrett,  only  brother  of  the  Minnie  Jarrett,  above. 

Myria — Married  to  Sam  McGee.  She  is  the  only  living  child  of  James  Armstead, 
Jr.  (in  May  1960)  and  about  90  years  old.  Her  birthdate,  therefore,  must  have  been 
1870.  She  lives  on  Route  6,  McMinnville,  Tennessee. 

William — Married  three  times  but  no  names  or  death  dates  of  his  family  are  given. 

James  Armstead  Bottoms,  Jr.  passed  away  on  August  6,  1893,  at  the  age  of  62 
years  and  4  months.  His  wife,  Miranda,  died  on  December  12,  1913,  at  the  age  of 
73  years. 
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I  his  is  a  wonderful  family,  and  it  is  obvious  that  many  beautiful,  some  sad,  and 
some  amusing  experiences  attended  each  member. 

“Subduing  and  subdued,  the  petty  strife, 

Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life; 

I’he  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things; 

On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife  or  friend, 

I'he  almost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend.” 

■ — Hannah  Moore 

CHATHAM  BOTTOM 

“God  looks  down  well  pleased  to  mark 
In  earth’s  dusk  each  rosy  spark, 

Lights  of  home  and  lights  of  love, 

And  the  child  the  heart  thereof.” 

- — Katharine  Tynan 


Chatham  Bottom  and  wife, 
Minnie  Jarrett  Bottom 


Chatham  Bottom,  son  of  James  Armstead  Bottoms,  Jr.  and  Miranda  Smith  Bot¬ 
toms,  was  born  in  the  year  1858.  He  was  married  to  Minnie  Jarrett  on  April  8,  1877, 
when  both  were  nineteen  years  of  age.  To  this  union  thirteen  children  were  born  as 
follows:  Chester;  William  Franklin;  Lycurgus;  James  Leisler;  Euretha;  Charlie  Pratt; 
Daniel  Earnest;  Carlie;  Catharine;  Samuel  Chatham;  Dewitt;  Cora;  Eugene. 

It  seems  that  when  Chatham  and  Minnie  Jarrett  Bottoms  moved  to  Texas  they 
omitted  the  “s”  from  their  name,  causing  their  family  and  descendants  to  be  known 
as  Bottom.  Hence,  this  use  of  the  name  for  all  of  this  family. 
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Chatham  and  Minnie  Jarrett  Bottom  moved  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  in  1884, 
when  they  had  three  small  children,  and  made  their  home  in  various  places  in 
Texas  at  different  times. 

Six  of  their  children  died  in  infancy  and  one  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  These  were: 
Chester,  Lycurgus,  Charlie  Pratt,  Daniel  Earnest,  Carlie,  Samuel  Chatham  and  Cora. 

“From  fibers  of  pain  and  hope  and  trouble 
And  toil  and  happiness, — one  by  one, — 

Twisted  together,  or  single  or  double, 

The  varying  thread  of  our  life  is  spun. 

Hope  shall  cheer  though  the  chain  be  galling; 

Light  shall  come  though  the  gloom  be  falling: 

Faith  will  list  for  the  Master  calling 

Our  hearts  to  his  rest, — when  the  day  is  done.” 

— A.  B.  Bragdon 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  BOTTOM 

William  Franklin  Bottom,  son  of  Chatham  and  Minnie  Jarrett  Bottom,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1904  to  Catharine  Climer.  To  this  union  were  given  three  daughters  and 
two  sons.  One  son  died  in  infancy  and  the  other  was  killed  in  a  car  accident  in  1960. 

“To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear. 

To  watch  and  then  to  lose, 

To  see  my  bright  ones  disappear, 

Drawn  up  like  morning  dews.” 

— Jean  Ingelow 

Children  of  this  home  are: 

Minnie  Leah — Married  to  Butler  E.  Leissner,  of  German  descent,  who  is  a  pharma¬ 
cist  and  owner  of  a  drug  store.  Their  children:  Butler  E.,  Jr. — Also  a  pharmacist; 
Don  Carroll — Serving  U.S.A.  in  Pacific  area;  Barbara  Jo — A  teacher  in  Florida.  All 
these  are  college  graduates. 

Wilbur  Frank — Married  to  Thelma  Taylor.  Fie  was  a  farmer  and  later  drove  a 
transport  truck,  delivering  autos  out  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Both  he  and  Thelma  are 
deceased.  Their  children:  Dorothy — Married  Jenson.  Nurse  in  Waco,  Texas,  hos¬ 
pital;  Kenneth  Charles — Now  in  college;  William  Carl — Killed  in  1958;  Phillip 
Wayne — Works  in  Dallas,  Texas,  bank. 

Mildred — Married  to  Elmer  Hall.  Both  work  in  Dallas,  Texas.  No  children. 

Mary  Catharine — Married  to  Charles  Head.  Both  are  teachers,  Mary  retiring 
from  the  profession  as  she  became  a  mother.  Their  children:  Charlotte — Now  in  col¬ 
lege  (1960) ;  Theresa — In  high  school. 

William  Franklin  is  now  living  at  Hillsboro,  Texas,  and  is  eighty  years  old. 
Catharine  is  known  in  the  family  as  “Big  Kate/’ 

“Our  life  contains  a  thousand  springs, 

And  dies  if  one  be  gone. 

Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long.” 

— Isaac  Watts 

JAMES  LEISLER  BOTTOM 

James  Leisler,  son  of  Chatham  and  Minnie  Jarrett  Bottom,  was  married  to  Kate 
Page.  He  was  called,  by  his  family,  “Les,”  and  by  many  others  “Red.” 

There  were  no  children. 
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James  Leisler  is  deceased  and  his  widow  still  lives  at  the  small  town  of  West,  south 
of  Waco,  Texas,  where  they  made  their  home. 

“It  singeth  low  in  every  heart, 

We  hear  it  each  and  all, 

A  song  of  those  who  answer  not, 

However,  we  may  call; 

They  throng  the  silence  of  the  breast, 

We  see  them  as  of  yore, 

The  kind  the  brave,  the  true,  the  sweet, 

Who  walk  with  us  no  more.” 

—John  White  Chadwick 

EURETHA  BOTTOM 

“The  twig  is  so  easily  bended 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod: 

I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge, 

They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God; 

My  heart  is  the  dungeon  of  darkness, 

Where  I  shut  them  for  breaking  a  rule; 

My  frown  is  sufficient  correction; 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school.” 

— Charles  M.  Dickinson 

Euretha,  daughter  of  Chatham  and  Minnie  Jarrett  Bottom,  grew  up  with  fine 
ambition.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  young  people  and  in  education  from  girlhood. 

Euretha  is  unmarried.  She  remarked  that  it  “seems  that  every  family  needs  and 
has  one  old  maid.”  Indeed  we  wonder  how  we  could  get  along  without  them.  One 
beloved  mother  stated  to  her  daughters,  “Old  maids  are  the  nicest  people  in  the 
world!”  That  seems  to  have  been  verified  in  all  the  maiden  ladies  the  author  has 
known.  Euretha  was  named  in  honor  of  a  dear  friend  of  her  parents  in  Tennessee. 

She  was  never  interested  in  matrimony  but  prepared  herself  for  service  to  human¬ 
ity  in  the  teaching  profession.  After  finishing  high  school,  she  entered  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Waco,  Texas.  After  finishing  the  freshman  year  she  taught  one  year  in 
Cottonwood  No.  1,  a  rural  school  near  her  home,  Abbott,  Texas.  After  receiving  her 
degree  from  Baylor  she  taught  one  year  in  the  small  town  of  Hastings,  Oklahoma 
following  which  she  returned  to  Texas,  teaching  two  years  in  the  town  of  Graham, 
one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Worth.  She  also  taught  for  two  years  in  Sour 
Lake,  Texas,  seventy  miles  east  of  Flouston  near  the  Louisiana  line. 

Following  the  death  of  her  sister  Catharine,  Euretha  stayed  at  home  with  her 
parents  for  two  years. 

Returning  to  the  profession  of  teaching  she  was  employed  at  Midland,  Texas,  350 
miles  west  of  Fort  Worth  and  on  the  South  Plains,  for  five  years.  In  1929  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Chickasha,  Oklahoma,  where  she  continued  teaching  for  twenty-eight 
years.  She  retired  in  the  summer  of  1957.  Her  teaching  profession  was  for  the  most 
part  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  junior  high  school,  in  the  History  Department. 
She  also  taught  some  Government,  and  did  library  and  study  hall  work. 

Upon  retiring,  she  went  back  to  Abbott,  Texas,  where  she  grew  up  and  where  she 
has  owned  a  home  for  years,  having  bought  the  old  home  of  an  uncle.  Later,  she  had 
the  old  home  razed  and  a  nice  modern  home  built. 

Her  life  is  well  employed  in  being  a  help  to  others  and  in  doing  beautiful  work  with 
her  hands.  She  has  an  unusual  accomplishment  in  the  art  of  sewing,  and  also  the 
extraordinary  talent  of  millinery  construction.  Having  an  admiration  for  the  work 
since  childhood,  she  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity,  while  teaching  in  Oklahoma, 
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to  take  lessons  from  a  specialist  in  millinery.  Now  she  makes  most  of  her  own  hats, 
buying  one  that  she  especially  likes  only  occasionally. 

Most  of  her  life  was  spent  in  going  to  school  and  teaching.  Some  of  her  summers 
were  spent  in  traveling.  Altogether,  Euretha  has  taught  for  thirty-nine  years,  a  won¬ 
derful  profession  with  opportunities  untold  for  moulding  young  minds.  She  loved 
this  work  and  naturally  her  great  purpose  was  to  instill  exalting  ideas  into  every 
young  mind  in  her  charge.  She  had  a  “charge  to  keep”  and  she  kept  it.  Else  she  never 
could  have  endured  it  for  thirty-nine  years.  How  we  do  need  more  people  like  that! 

The  general  rule  seems  to  hold  true,  that  most  of  the  Bottoms  families  have  been 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Euretha  has  just  recently  attended  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  May  12  to  26,  1960.  She  is,  of  course, 
a  real  worker  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  doubtless  has  had  many  rewarding  experi¬ 
ences. 

Other  members  of  this  family  have  surely  led  useful  lives  and  given  to  their  com¬ 
munities  much  service — writing  “upon  the  sands  of  time”  footprints  that  will  not  be 
forgotten,  either  here  or  in  Eternity. 

CHARLIE  PRATT  BOTTOM 

Charlie  Pratt  was  born  in  1899  and  lived  to  be  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  passed  away 
in  the  year  1904. 

“God’s  fingers  touched  him  and  he  slept.” 

- — Tennyson 

CATHARINE  BOTTOM  STAMPHILL 

Catharine  was  married  to  James  D.  Stamphill.  She  passed  away  in  1922  and  he 
died  later.  They  left  no  children.  In  the  home  Catharine  was  called  “Little  Kate.” 

“Sleep  on,  beloved,  sleep,  and  take  thy  rest; 

Lay  down  thy  head  upon  the  Saviour’s  breast, 

We  love  thee  well,  but  Jesus  loves  thee  best — 

Good-night!  Good-night,  Good-night!” 

— Sarah  Doudney 


DEWITT  BOTTOM 

Dewitt  married  Pearl  Murphy.  He  has  been  a  city  mail  carried  in  Waco,  Texas, 
for  over  30  years.  They  have  one  son:  James  Cecil. 

Dewitt  has  given  much  service  to  his  fellowman,  which  has  surely  been  appreciated 
by  those  for  whom  he  serves.  These  men  whose  feet  tread  out  the  days,  months,  and 
years  live  not  for  renown  but  duty  well  done  will  reap  a  reward. 

“Yea,  let  all  things  good  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island  story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.” 

- — Tennyson 

EUGENE  BOTTOM 

Eugene  was  wed  to  Odette  Kennedy.  Before  World  War  II,  in  which  he  served,  he 
was  Post  Master  at  Abbott,  Texas,  where  he  has  lived  all  his  life.  Returning  to  civil 
life,  he  was  transferred  as  a  rural  mail  carrier  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  is 
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a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church.  'They  have  one  daughter:  Donna  Sue — She  is  a 
sophomore  in  high  school. 

This  family  obviously  has  been  unpretentious  and  quiet,  all  good  citizens  of  the 
community,  and  have  contributed  much.  Being  substantial  Christian  people  they  are 
a  living  influence  which  will  be  carved  upon  the  years  of  time. 

“Life  is  too  great 

Between  the  infant’s  and  the  man’s  estate 
Between  the  clashing  of  earth’s  strife  and  fate, 

For  petty  things. 

Lo!  We  shal1  yet  who  creep  with  cumbered  feet 
Walk  glorious  over  heaven’s  golden  street, 

Or  soar  on  wings!” 

• — W.  M.  Vories 

Chatham  Bottom  was  a  very  enthusiastic  businessman.  In  his  young  days  he 
assisted  in  operating  a  gin,  later  purchasing  and  becoming  chief  operator  of  one  in 
a  different  locality.  At  this  place  the  Government  established  a  post  office  and  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster,  serving  for  a  number  of  years.  This  was  a  nice  country  com¬ 
munity  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  village  of  “Bottom”  by  which  it  is  still  called  to 
this  day. 

The  family  later  moved  to  Abbott,  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  coal  and  grain 
business.  During  summers  he  did  custom  threshing  for  farmers  in  several  areas.  He 
owned  four  threshing  machines  and  went  to  southeast  Texas  to  the  rice  fields,  to  the 
Red  River  area,  next  to  Oklahoma  and  way  out  in  the  Texas  Pan-Handle.  Of  course 
he  had  hired  men  to  assist  in  operating  these  threshers.  All  this  threshing  business  was 
crowded  out  by  the  advent  of  combines  which  grain  producers  purchased  on  their 
own  farms. 

Chatham  Bottom  was  three  years  old  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He  often  told  his 
children  interesting  stories  of  his  Aunt  Betty  taking  him  to  visit  his  father  in  the 
army  camps,  not  very  far  from  where  they  lived. 

Chatham  Bottom  and  his  wife  Minnie  were  Baptists,  as  it  seems  that  most  of  their 
ancestors  were,  and  evidence  is  that  they  were  devoted  to  the  Lord  and  the  Church. 
Chatham  was  a  deacon  for  many  years  before  his  death.  All  of  their  children  are 
Baptist,  but  some  of  the  in-laws  are  Methodists  and  some  are  Church  of  Christ 
members. 

Minnie  Jarrett  Bottom  passed  away  in  the  year  1931  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
Chatham  Bottom  deceased  in  1943  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  This  couple  lived  a  rich 
and  fruitful  life  and  gave  to  the  state  of  Texas  a  fine  family  of  worthy  men  and 
women. 

“Who  in  Life’s  battle  firm  doth  stand 
Shall  bear  Hope’s  tender  blossoms 
Into  the  Silent  Land?” 

— J.  G.  Von  Salis-Seewis 

POLK  BOTTOMS 

Polk,  son  of  James  Armstead  Bottoms,  Jr.  and  Miranda  Smith  Bottoms,  was  born, 
it  seems,  in  Tennessee  near  the  town  of  McMinnville.  He  was  married  in  early  man¬ 
hood  to  Millie  Hennesay.  They  were  the  parents  of  a  fine  family  of  eight  children  as 
follows: 

Tom — Married  to  Leta  Crane.  They  have  one  daughter:  Maggie — Married  to  a 
man  named  McDowell.  Two  children.  Live  at  Yager,  Tennessee.  Tom  was  a  farmer. 
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Chat — Married  Minnie  Whitaker.  No  children.  They  separated.  Remarried  a 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  girl.  Have  a  family  but  names  unknown. 

Nettie — Unmarried.  Died  several  years  ago. 

Ersie — Married  Clarence  McGee.  Had  one  son,  name  unknown.  Ersie  is  deceased. 

Armp — Married  Flora  Butcher.  They  have  two  sons:  Glen — He  is  single  and  lives 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Roston — Married  Nettie  Bottoms,  daughter  of  his  uncle, 
William  Bottoms.  No  children.  Armp  is  a  farmer  and  timber  man.  Flora  is  deceased. 

Ermie — Married  Bruce  Savage.  They  have  two  sons:  J.  L.  Savage — Married  to  a 
Miss  Brown  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee;  James  Savage — Married  a  Miss  Cartwright. 
James  is  a  nurseryman  at  McMinnville,  Tennessee.  Bruce  was  a  farmer.  Both  he  and 
Ermie  are  deceased. 

Minnie — Married  to  Andrew  Brown.  They  have  two  children  whose  names  were 
not  given.  Andrew  is  a  factory  worker  at  McMinnville,  Tennessee. 

Polkie — Married  to  Babe  Cantrell  who  is  deceased.  One  son:  Charles — Unmar¬ 
ried,  is  at  home.  Polkie  is  remarried  to  Ruth  Crownover.  No  children. 

“Time  takes  them  home  that  we  loved,  fair  names  and  famous, 

To  the  soft  long  sleep,  to  the  broad  sweet  bosom  of  death.” 

— Swinburne 

Statistical  reports  alone  do  not  satisfy.  Such  a  fine  family  deserves  more.  Surely 
there  have  been  many  interesting  occurrences  in  this  family.  Experiences  and  obser¬ 
vation  have  shown  that  families  of  this  size,  in  the  growing  up  of  the  children,  have 
many  accidents,  many  pleasant  incidents,  and  also  many  joys  and  sorrows.  Solicita¬ 
tions  for  such  reports  met  with  light  response.  It  certainly  is  true,  however,  that 
domestic  happiness  attended  the  family. 

“Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air, 

In  his  own  ground” 

— Pope 

JANE  BOTTOMS  CUNNINGHAM 

Jane  Bottoms,  daughter  of  James  Armstead  Bottoms,  Jr.  and  Miranda  Smith  Bot¬ 
toms,  was  married  to  Fletcher  Cunningham,  but  dates  of  births  or  marriage  were 
not  given. 

This  home  had  the  blessing  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters: 

Annie — Married  to  Jess  Elam,  a  farmer  of  Jacksboro,  Tennessee.  Nothing  learned 
of  their  family. 

Floyd — Married  Jane  Casey.  Information  concerning  their  family  is  unknown. 
He  is  deceased. 

Firm — Married  three  times.  First  to  a  Miss  Burkes.  After  her  decease,  to  Eula 
Davenport.  Third  wife’s  name  unknown.  He  is  a  farmer  at  Centertown,  Tennessee. 
His  present  wife  is  a  school  teacher.  It  is  not  known  if  they  have  children. 

Byron — Married  to  Dolly  Barns.  If  there  are  children,  it  is  unknown.  He  is  de¬ 
ceased. 

Nora — Married  to  George  Barns.  They  have  one  daughter.  He  is  a  farmer.  She  is 
a  clerk  in  a  McMinnville  store. 

Only  statistics  of  this  family  have  been  received,  but  these  reveal  much.  It  is  seen 
that  each  branching  family  seems  to  live  on  a  farm.  This  makes  for  wholesome  voca¬ 
tions.  Honest  farmers  do  not  aspire  to  material  wealth;  only  that  their  families  be 
well  provided  with  necessities  and  an  education.  Their  aim  is  that  their  children  may 
be  rich  in  character,  energetic,  noble,  courageous,  clean,  and  faithful  in  all  their  ways. 
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This  obviously  is  a  fine  family,  one  to  grace  these  pages,  and  there  is  an  eagerness 
to  know  more  of  them. 

“  I ’he  agricultural  population  produces  the  bravest  men,  the  most  valiant  soldiers,  and  a  class 
of  citizens  the  least  given  of  all  to  evil  designs.” 

- — Cato 

“A  Plowman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  Gentleman  on  his  knees.” 

• — Benjamin  Franklin 


JAMES  CHEATHAM  BOTTOMS 

“Round  the  hearth-stone  of  home  in  the  land  of  our  birth, 

The  holiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

• — George  Pope  Morris 

James  Cheatham  Bottoms,  son  of  James  Armstead  Bottoms,  Jr.  and  Miranda 
Smith  Bottoms,  was  married  to  Florence  Etta  McGee. 

James  Cheatham  Bottoms  was  born  August  31,  1868.  Florence  Etta  McGee  was 
born  November  9,  1873.  Their  wedding  date  is  not  given.  To  this  union  were  born 
five  sons  and  one  daughter  as  follows:  Charlie  Frank — Married  to  Mary  Lee  Gris¬ 
som;  Joseph  Crawford — Married  to  Wavie  Crain;  Randy  Jane — Married  Johnny 
Bost;  Everett  William — Married  Elizabeth  Groves;  Raymond — Deceased  in  1918 
when  only  a  boy;  Vernon — Married  Edna  Dodson. 


CHARLIE  FRANK  BOTTOMS 

Charlie  Frank,  son  of  James  Cheatham  and  Florence  Etta  McGee,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Lee  Grissom  Bottoms,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  family  of  six  children.  Names 
of  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  follow: 

Velma — Married  to  Clarence  Butcher.  Have  six  children:  Glen — Born  in  1933; 
Leonard — Born  in  1940.  Married  to  Willodene  Evans;  Paul — Born  in  1945;  Clyde — 
Born  in  1946;  Lenda  Fay — Born  in  1947;  Betty  Loise — Born  in  1949.  All  at  home 
except  Leonard.  Clarence  is  a  dairy  farmer. 

Wilma  Iona — Married  to  Overton  Templetom.  They  have  two  daughters:  Norma 
— Married  to  Murrell  Swindell  and  lives  in  Ohio.  They  have  one  daughter:  Karen; 
Mary  Elizabeth — Now  in  school.  Overton  Templeton  is  a  farmer. 

James  B. — Married  to  Belle  Russell.  They  have  no  children.  James  is  a  nursery¬ 
man  and  mechanic  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee. 

Charles  B.— Married  to  Rachel  Lawson.  They  have  four  children:  Carol — Mar¬ 
ried  to  Marty  Hess,  a  factory  worker  in  Ohio.  Have  one  infant  child;  Judy;  Larry; 
Elaine — All  in  school.  Charles  B.  is  a  minister.  They  live  in  Ohio. 

Lelon — Born  in  1927.  Married  to  Helen  McBride,  who  was  born  in  1930.  They 
have  two  small  children:  Anita;  Kenneth.  Lelon  is  an  electrician  and  plumber. 

Alton — Born  in  1936.  Married  to  Katharine  McBride.  Have  one  daughter:  Teresa. 
Alton  is  a  nurseryman. 

Charlie  Frank  is  a  retired  farmer,  now  a  trustee  and  tax  collector  of  Warren 
County,  Tennessee. 

God  never  gave  to  this  world  anything  more  interesting  and  lovely  than  families, 
and  the  earthly  family  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  a  simile  of  God's  family.  Nothing 
is  more  precious  in  the  home  than  sons  and  daughters.  Indeed  what  would  this  world 
be  without  them? 

Every  family  has  its  sorrows  and  its  joys  and  there  are,  in  most,  some  pathetic 
occurrences  and  many  humorous  incidents.  Many  of  these  would  add  interest  here  if 
only  they  were  known. 
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JOSEPH  CRAWFORD  BOTTOMS 

Joseph  Crawford  Bottoms,  son  of  James  Cheatham  and  Florence  Etta  McGee,  was 
born  in  1896.  He  was  first  married  to  Wavie  Crain.  To  this  union  was  born  seven 
children  as  follows: 

Clarence  B. — Born  in  1918.  Married  to  Quin  Barnes.  They  live  at  Irving  College, 
Tennessee.  Clarence  is  a  dairyman  and  his  wife  is  a  teacher.  They  have  no  children. 

Jodean  B.— Born  1929.  Married  to  Billy  Stanley.  They  have  three  children:  Garry. 
Other  names  not  given.  Billy  is  a  nurseryman  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee. 

Pauline — Has  been  married  three  times.  Husband's  names  not  known.  Has  one 
son:  Jimmy — He  is  twenty-eight  years  old  and  unmarried.  His  mother  lives  with  him 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  She  works  in  an  Atlanta  bank  and  Jimmy  works  in  a  shop. 

Dorothy. 

Lucile. 

The  following  announcement  appeared  in  The  Atlanta  Journal  of  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  on  Wednesday,  February  24,  1960: 

Bottoms  Sisters  Plan  Double  Wedding  Rites 

Joseph  C.  Bottoms  of  Ft.  Green,  Florida,  formerly  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  announces  the 
forthcoming  marriage  of  his  daughters,  Dorothy  Bottoms  to  J.  J.  Cahill,  Jr.,  and  Lucille  Bottoms 
to  B.  D.  Paxton. 

The  double  wedding  ceremony  will  take  place  March  4  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  future  brides  are  the  daughters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wavie  Crain  Bottoms.  They  have  resided 
in  Atlanta  for  the  past  ten  years  and  are  employed  by  Fulton  National  Bank. 

The  bridegrooms-elect  are  associated  with  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

After  a  wedding  trip  to  New  Mexico,  the  two  couples  will  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

Minnie  Joyce — Married  to  Tom  Patterson.  They  have  one  child.  He  is  a  farmer 
of  McMinnville,  Tennessee.  She  lives  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Larry  Bottoms — Born  1943.  He  lives  at  home  with  his  father,  Joseph  Crawford, 
at  Ft.  Green  Florida. 

Joseph  Crawford  was  remarried  to  Lucile  DeLong  Clemmons,  whose  birth  was  in 
1917.  Lucile  has  no  children. 

RANDY  JANE  BOTTOMS  BOST 

Randy  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Cheatham  and  Florence  Etta  McGee  Bottoms, 
was  married  to  Johnny  Bost  whose  birth  was  1898.  They  have  six  children: 

Eldridge — Married  to  Louise  Massey.  They  have  one  daughter:  Mildred — In  high 
school.  They  live  in  Wycliffe,  Ohio.  Eldridge  is  a  factory  worker. 

Johnny  Ray — Is  married  but  wife’s  name  not  learned.  They  live  in  Florida  where 
he  is  an  office  worker. 

Lota — Married  to  Clarence  Anderson.  No  information  about  their  children.  They 
live  in  Ohio  where  Clarence  works  in  a  factory. 

Estelle — Married  to  Bud  Vacey.  Their  home  is  in  Ohio  and  he  is  also  a  factory 
worker.  They  have  two  children  whose  names  are  not  learned. 

Shelby  Gene — Married  to  a  girl  wTose  given  name  is  Arvie.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Names  not  learned. 

Geraldine — Unmarried,  is  eighteen  years  old,  at  home  with  her  parents. 

EVERETT  WILLIAM  BOTTOMS 

Everett  William,  son  of  James  Cheatham  and  Florence  Etta  McGee  Bottoms,  was 
born  in  1899,  was  wed  to  Elizabeth  Groves.  Everett  and  Elizabeth  are  both  teachers 
in  Greenbrier,  Tennessee,  which  is  their  home  town. 
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Elizabeth  was  injured  in  a  car  wreck  a  few  years  ago  and  has  been  in  care  of 
physicians  ever  since,  and  often  a  patient  in  the  hospital. 

Everett  and  Elizabeth  have  one  son:  Billy. 

They  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  son.  He  is  a  brilliant  young  man.  He  is 
now  married  but  the  name  of  his  wife  was  not  learned.  Billy  works  for  an  insurance 
company. 

“I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise, 

Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

“And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 
To  bear  an  untried  pain, 

Thy  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

“And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 
I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

“I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care.” 

— From  The  Eternal  Goodness 
— John  Greenleaf  Whitter 

VERNON  BOTTOMS 

Vernon,  son  of  James  Cheatham  and  Florence  Etta  McGee  Bottoms,  was  born  in 
1908.  He  was  married  to  Edna  Dodson,  whose  birth  was  in  1918.  She  was  a  factory 
worker.  They  have  two  children:  Kenneth — Twenty-six  years  old  and  unmarried.  He 
is  a  bookkeeper  for  a  factory;  Mildred — Twenty-five  years  old  and  unmarried.  She  is 
a  bookkeeper  for  another  Atlanta  firm,  their  home  town. 

Vernon  is  affllicted  with  arthritis  and  unable  to  work. 

James  Cheatham  died  in  February  1959  at  90  years  of  age.  His  wife  is  still  living 
on  Route  6,  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  now  88  years  of  age,  in  1960. 

James  Cheatham  and  his  wife,  Florence,  have  truly  lived  a  noble  life  together,  and 
the  Biblical  promise  of  long  life  has  been  theirs.  The  following  quotation  seems  to 
apply: 

“Live  truly  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed.” 

- — Horatius  Bonar 

LOU  ANN  BOTTOMS  JARRETT 

Lou  Ann,  daughter  of  James  Armstead  Bottoms,  Jr.  and  Miranda  Smith  Bottoms, 
was  wed  to  James  H.  Jarrett,  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Chatham  Bottoms,  as  seen 
in  the  portion  concerning  the  Chatham  Bottoms  family. 

Lou  Ann  Bottoms  and  James  H.  Jarrett  were  the  proud  parents  of  five  children: 

Herman — Married  to  Malva  Kennedy.  They  have  three  grown  children,  names  not 
learned.  They  live  in  West  Texas  near  Abbott. 

Elmer — Married  twice,  but  names  of  wives  not  known.  He  lived  in  Idaho  and  was 
a  railroad  man.  He  has  two  sons  by  first  wife, one  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  Their  names  were  not  given  in  data  received. 
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Erma — Married  to  Ray  Garrison.  They  live  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  therefore, 
there  is  little  known  about  their  family. 

Amos — Married  to  Margaret  Lawer  whose  father  was  a  Canadian  of  English  de¬ 
scent.  They  have  three  children,  all  in  school,  eldest  in  college.  They  live  in  Billings, 
Montana,  where  Amos  is  employed  by  the  Government  in  the  Reclamation  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Asa — Married  to  Velma  Varner.  They  have  a  son:  Gerald — A  doctor.  Connected 
with  a  hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  mother,  Lou  Ann,  teaches  in  California,  but  the  father's  vocation  was  not 
learned. 

These  two  last  sons,  Amos  and  Asa,  are  twins,  but  their  ages  are  not  known  to  the 
author. 

These  children  of  Lou  Ann  Bottoms  and  James  H.  Jarrett,  as  can  be  seen,  are 
double  first  cousins  of  the  children  of  Chatham  and  Minnie  Jarrett  Bottoms. 

These  Bottoms  families,  obviously,  are  providing  citizenship  for  much  of  our  dear 
old  United  States,  and  evidence  is  that  it  is  fine  citizenship. 

WILLIAM  BOTTOMS 

William,  son  of  James  Armstead  and  Miranda  Smith  Bottoms,  was  commonly 
known  as  “Bill”  Bottoms.  He  was  married  three  times.  First  wife  was  Minnie  Watley. 
There  were  no  children  of  this  union. 

Wife  number  two  was  Rachel  McVey.  One  son  was  born  to  this  union: 

Erwin — Married  to  Hazel  Chastain.  They  have  one  daughter:  Eugenia — She  is 
married  to  Howard  Walker  who  is  a  school  teacher.  Erwin  is  a  stock  dealer  of  Mc¬ 
Minnville,  Tennessee,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1904. 

William’s  third  wife  is  Brunette  Hayes.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  nine  chindren: 

Calhoun — Married  to  Evelyn  Cunningham.  They  have  one  daughter:  Shirley.  Cal¬ 
houn  is  deceased. 

“Because  I  could  not  stop  for  Death, 

He  kindly  stopped  for  me; 

The  carriage  held  but  just  ourselves, 

And  Immortality.” 

- — Emily  Dickinson 

Wavie — Married  to  Zera  Hillis.  They  have  two  sons:  Laddie;  this  one’s  name  not 
given.  They  are  both  in  school.  Zera  is  an  electrical  contractor  in  McMinnville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  they  live. 

Martha  Lou — Married  to  Sam  Scott  whose  birth  was  in  1900.  They  have  no  chil¬ 
dren.  Sam  is  a  factory  worker  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Minnie — Married  to  Andy  Hillis,  a  brother  of  Zera  Hillis.  They  have  two  sons  and 
one  daughter:  Edwin;  name  of  other  son  not  given;  daughter’s  name  flot  learned. 
Andy  is  an  electrician.  Their  home  is  also  in  McMinnville. 

Butler — Married  to  a  northern  girl  whose  name  was  Madeline.  They  had  two 
sons  whose  names  were  not  learned.  Butler  Bottoms  was  a  merchant  of  McMinnville. 
He  is  now  deceased. 

Cecil — Married  to  Earline  Cunningham.  They  have  one  son  whose  name  was  not 
given.  Cecil  is  an  electrician  of  McMinnville,  the  place  of  their  home. 

Paris — Married  but  the  name  of  his  wife  was  not  learned.  They  have  two  children, 
names  not  listed.  Paris  is  a  merchant  in  McMinnville  where  they  live. 

Nettie — Married  to  Roston  Bottoms  who  was  previously  mentioned.  They  have 
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no  children.  They  live  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  Boston  is  a  truck  driver  for  a 
factory. 

Wilburn — Married  to  Clata  Wilson.  To  this  union  were  born  two  sons:  Lendon — 
Born  about  1942;  Frank — Born  about  1946.  Both  boys  are  in  high  school.  Wilburn 
was  a  farmer.  He  passed  away  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

This  is  a  wonderful  family  and  obviously  a  very  interesting  and  resourceful  family. 
Doubtless,  they  are  all  very  fine  people  who  have  contributed  something  worthy  to 
their  various  communities.  Surely,  the  world  is  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it. 

“So  long  as  faith  in  freedom  reigns 
And  loyal  hope  survives, 

And  gracious  charity  remains 
To  leaven  lowly  lives; 

While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 
For  intellect  or  will, 

And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act, 

Life  is  worth  living  still.” 

• — Alfred  Austin 

MILES  BOTTOMS 

“Home  in  one  form  or  another  is  the  great  object  of  life.” 

— J.  G.  Holland 

Miles  Bottoms,  son  of  James  Armstead  and  Jane  Elizabeth  Calicote  Bottoms, 
(grandson  of  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms),  was  born,  it  seems,  in  North  Carolina  and 
took  unto  himself  a  wife  named  Malinda  Barnes.  He  seems  to  have  moved  later  with 
his  family  to  Tennessee.  Seven  children  blessed  this  home: 

Lockhart — Married  to  Sudie  Goode,  both  deceased.  Have  two  daughters  living 
in  Tennessee,  very  fine  women. 

Samuel — Married  to  Katharine  Goode,  both  deceased.  No  record  of  children. 

Taylor — Wife’s  name  unknown.  Suppose  these  are  deceased.  Have  two  sons  living 
near  Abbott,  Texas. 

Monrow — Married  to  Marcella  Higginbotham,  both  deceased.  Have  children  liv¬ 
ing  near  Abbott,  Texas. 

Andrew — No  record  of  marriage  or  children. 

Mary — Never  married. 

Timmie — No  record  of  marriage  or  children.  It  is  supposed  that  these  last  three 
are  deceased. 

“O  Thou,  the  Father  of  us  all, 

Whose  many  mansions  wait, 

To  whose  dream  welcome  each  must  come 
A  child,  at  Heaven’s  gate: 

In  that  fair  house  not  made  with  hands 
Whatever  splendor  beams, 

Out  of  Thy  bounty  keep  for  me 
A  little  room  of  dreams.” 

• — R.  U.  Johnson 

Doubtless  there  have  been  many  interesting  “human-life11  incidents  and  touching 
stories  connected  with  these  fine  families,  had  they  not  faded  into  oblivion.  How  they 
are  needed  to  give  color  to  this  history!  Probably  some  will  come  to  mind  as  members 
of  families  read  this.  It  would  add  interest  for  their  own  families  if  they  should  like 
to  add  some  of  these,  just  as  a  supplement,  to  their  own  copies  of  the  book  for  their 
benefit. 
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These  were  the  days  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  United  States,  when  settlers  had 
to  cope  with  the  Indians,  when  disease  at  times  was  rampant  and  when  medical  science 
was  young.  Therefore,  we  know  that  many  hardships  were  endured  and  the  mortality 
rate  was  high.  So,  of  course,  these  dear  people — our  own  people — spent  days  of  toil, 
sweat,  and  tears. 

“Man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God, 

His  beauty,  power,  and  grace, 

Immortal;  perfect  as  His  mind 
Reflected  face  to  face.” 


- — Mary  Alice  Dayton 
— From  the  hymn  “Eternal  Mind” 
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THOMAS  BOTTOMS 

“Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.” 

— Author  unknown 

This  T  homas  Bottoms  was  born  on  April  13,  1807.  His  lineage  has  been  difficult  to 
trace.  Evidence  indicates  that  his  father  was  a  son  of  Charles  Bottoms  of  Warren 
County,  Tennessee,  who  is  seen  in  Chapter  II  and,  therefore,  a  brother  to  Archibald 
and  T  homas  Bee  Bottoms. 

This  Thomas,  it  seems,  entered  farm  lands  in  Marion  County,  Alabama,  in  early 
manhood  and  was  married  in  the  year,  1832,  to  Ursula  Burleson  whose  birth  was  on 
August  23,  1815,  in  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee.  Her  grandfather,  David  Burleson, 
was  born  in  1755  in  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  and  as  a  young  man  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  His  home  was  in  Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  County,  Tennes¬ 
see,  at  his  death.  The  old  log  hut  is  still  standing,  a  lane  with  a  sign,  “Burleson  Lane,” 
leading  to  the  place. 

Thomas  was  born  seven  years  previous  to  the  organization  of  Alabama  as  a  terri¬ 
tory  and  nine  years  before  it  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  a  state.  This  was  when  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  of  Indians  inhabited  the  land.  Many  interesting  and  exciting  scenes  are 
pictured  as  one  reflects  upon  the  everyday  life  of  those  days.  His  family  was  surely 
built  of  fortitude  and  ingenuity.  It  required  tact  and  courage  to  live  under  those  con¬ 
ditions.  These  people,  of  necessity,  made  friends  with  the  Indians,  doubtless  learned 
some  helpful  ideas  from  them  and  probably  the  Indians  learned  from  them. 

Farming  in  the  early  1800’s  was  done  with  primitive  equipment.  Ox-drawn  plows 
and  vehicles  were  common.  The  farmer  was  a  man  of  brawn  and  brain  to  provide 
sustenance  for  his  family,  and  women’s  work  of  the  home  was  real  drudgery.  Even  so 
they  were  a  happy  people.  They  walked  with  their  faces  toward  the  future  and  they 
were  empowered  by  faith. 

Thomas  and  Ursula  must  have  had  more  children  than  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
but  the  record  has  given  the  name  of  only  these:  David  Newton — Born  March  3, 
1830;  Riley — No  birth  date  given;  Penelope — Born  in  1836.  No  information  was 
found  concerning  Riley’s  family. 

PENELOPE  BOTTOMS  HOLCOMB 

Penelope,  known  as  “Penola,”  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ursula  Burleson  Bottoms, 
was  married  to  David  Holcomb,  known  as  “Mack,”  whose  birth  date  was  in  1830. 
They  both  grew  up  in  Marion  County,  Alabama,  it  seems,  were  married  there,  and 
made  their  home  first  at  Hackleburg.  T  hey  later  moved  to  the  town  of  Fulton,  in 
Itawamba  County,  Mississippi.  Names  of  their  children  and  grandchildren  were  not 
learned. 

Penelope  passed  away  in  1863  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  David  Holcomb  died  in 
1877,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

This  data  came  too  late  for  further  research,  which  is  sincerely  regretted.  There 
are  surely  many  fine  descendants  of  this  worthy  couple  who  are  illustrious  citizens 
of  our  country.  The  name  of  one  great-grandson  has  been  recently  learned:  Albert 
S.  Walker,  attorney  at  law,  2nd  National  Building,  Akron  8,  Ohio. 
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Thomas  was  a  boy  of  five  when  Alabama  experienced  the  War  of  1812  and  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  Civil  War.  He  passed  away  in  Marion  County,  Alabama  in 
March  of  1849  being  almost  forty-two  years  of  age.  Ursula  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  passing  on  August  25,  1888,  in  Marion  County. 

“Father,  to  Thee,  we  look  in  all  our  sorrow, 

Thou  art  the  fountain  whence  our  healing  flows; 

Dark  though  the  night,  joy  cometh  with  the  morrow; 

Safely  they  rest  who  in  Thy  love  repose.” 

— Frederick  L.  Hosmer 

DAVID  NEWTON  BOTTOMS 

“What  tho’  no  grants  of  royal  donors, 

With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood: 

We’ll  shine  in  more  substantial  honors, 

And  to  be  noble  we’ll  be  good.” 

- — Author  unknown 

David  Newton,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ursula  Burleson  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Marion 
County,  Alabama,  grew  up  in  a  farm  home,  and  followed  that  occupation  himself 
until  he  was  called  into  service  of  the  Civil  War.  Doubtless,  he  was  a  boy  of  obedi¬ 
ence  and  respectful  to  others  at  all  times.  In  that  day  children  were  trained  to  such 
attitudes.  Fathers  and  mothers  ruled  their  households  well  and  children  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  proverb,  “Spare  the  rod  and  you  spoil  the  child.”  There  were  no 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mothers  guided  their  daughters  cautiously  and  in  any  case  of  violation  of  con¬ 
ventional  decency,  the  guilty  party  was  mercilessly  ostracized  in  society.  All  good 
parents  maintained  a  curfew  for  their  children,  sons  as  well  as  daughters,  and  failure 
to  recognize  that  met  with  something  to  be  remembered.  Illegitimacy  was  very  rare 
and  society  was  blessed  with  generally  clean  morals. 

Some  few  there  were  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  history,  indulged  in  recreations,  such 
as  practicing  duels,  witnessing  cock-fights  and  bull-fights,  but  for  the  greater  part 
people’s  true  recreation  was  in  the  house  of  worship.  This  principle  can  be  seen  in  this 
family  who,  it  seems,  was  firmly  established  in  the  Baptist  faith.  This  has  generally 
held  true  to  the  Bottoms  lineage  from  the  earliest  known  ancestry. 

David  Newton  was  married  in  the  year  1855  to  Kesiah  Holcomb  whose  birth  was 
on  January  6,  1836,  in  Marion  County,  Alabama.  Their  ages  were  twenty-five  and 
nineteen  years  respectively.  Surely  it  seemed  that  a  bright  future  was  before  them  as 
they  settled  their  little  farm  home  in  Marion  County.  However,  the  Civil  War  cut 
their  happiness  short  after  approximately  five  years  of  joy  and  blessings. 

Their  home  had  the  joy  of  three  children: 

Lovie — Birth  date  not  learned.  Married  to  Josie  Cardwell.  It  is  concluded  that 
Lovie  and  her  husband  lived  in  Marion  County.  To  their  home  were  born  three  sons: 
Whit — Birth  date  not  given.  His  home  is  at  Tarrant  City,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  His  wife’s  name  and  children’s  were  not  learned;  Eli — Birth  date  not  given. 
Neither  was  his  wife’s  nor  children’s  names.  He  lives  at  East  Lake,  also  a  suburb  of 
Birmingham;  Cleveland — Birth  date  not  given,  nor  names  of  wife  or  children.  He 
lived  in  Birmingham  at  last  information  of  him. 

Savannah — Birth  date  not  given.  Married  to  Josh  Underwood.  Number  and 
names  of  children  not  learned.  Their  home  was  near  Belmont,  Mississippi. 

Jefferson  Davis — Born  December  8,  1861.  He  will  be  discussed  in  a  following  chap¬ 
ter. 

David  Newton  answered  the  call  of  service  to  the  Civil  War,  it  seems,  almost  upon 
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its  beginning,  having  to  leave  his  good  wife  and  the  three  small  children,  after  being 
married  only  five  years.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  in  Company 
K,  Patterson’s  Cavalry  Regiment.  There  is  a  story  to  this  effect:  He  and  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  sat  in  rain  for  several  hours  planning  strategy  after  which  he  con¬ 
tracted  pneumonia,  was  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  and  passed  on  a  few  weeks  later. 
Records  verify  the  fact  that  he  passed  away  on  April  17,  1863,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three. 

“Little  green  tents  where  the  soldiers  sleep, 

And  the  sunbeams  play,  and  the  women  weep, 

Are  covered  with  flowers  today; 

And  between  the  tents  walk  the  weary  few, 

Who  were  young  and  stalwart  in  sixty-two 
When  they  went  to  the  war  away.” 

- — Walt  Mason 

Kesiah  Holcomb  Bottoms  passed  away  on  December  28,  1887,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  She  was  at  Marion,  in  Perry  County,  at  the  time.  It  is  puzzling  to  think  of  a 
possible  reason  for  her  being  in  this  southern  county,  when  all  her  family  lived  in  the 
approximate  area  of  Marion  County.  It  could  be  that  she  was  visiting  other  relatives. 

“She  always  leaned  to  watch  us, 

Anxious  if  we  were  late, 

In  winter  by  the  window, 

In  summer  by  the  gate; 

And  though  we  mocked  her  tenderly, 

Who  had  such  foolish  care, 

The  long  way  home  would  seem  more  safe 
Because  she  waited  there. 

Her  thoughts  were  all  so  full  of  us — 

She  never  could  forget! 

And  so  I  think  that  where  she  is 
She  must  be  watching  yet.” 

— Margaret  Widdomer 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  BOTTOMS 

“Only  that  which  made  us,  meant  us  to  be  mightier  by  and  by, 

Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  Heavens  within  the  human  eye.” 

- — Alfred  Tennyson 

Jefferson  Davis,  son  of  David  Newton  and  Kesiah  Holcomb  Bottoms,  grew  up  on 
his  father’s  farm  in  Marion  County,  Alabama.  He  was  married  on  December  18, 
1887,  to  Mary  Josephine  Hodges,  whose  birth  was  September  22,  1871,  in  Franklin 
County,  Alabama. 

It  seems  evident  that  they  settled  a  home  near  Hamilton,  the  county  site  of  Marion 
County  and  reared  a  fine  family  there.  Children  born  to  them  are: 

Oscar  Carson — Born  in  the  year  1889;  Virgil  Garvin — Born  in  1892;  Myrtle  Mae; 
Harvey  Weatherford;  Lula  M.;  Lois — Born  in  1898;  Olga — Born  in  1901 ;  Alton  H. — 
Born  in  1903;  David  Newton — Born  in  1905;  Hodges  Stephen;  Gatha  Lovie  Savan¬ 
nah;  Travis  C.;  Jean. 

Jefferson  Davis  Bottoms  was  a  farmer  and  school  teacher.  The  reason  for  both 
vocations  is  obvious.  He  was  a  man  of  high  aspirations,  with  an  earnestness  to  impart 
to  the  future  generation  an  inspiration  for  the  best  in  character  and  education.  He 
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was  of  necessity  a  farmer.  No  man’s  teaching  salary  of  that  day  was  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  sustenance  for  a  large  family. 

Jefferson  Davis  provided  well  for  his  family,  giving  each  child  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  good  education.  It  seems,  by  each  one’s  station  in  life,  that  they  used  this 
opportunity  effectively.  Even  in  his  time  there  were  no  labor  saving  devices  as  com¬ 
pared  to  this  day.  His  seven  sons  were  efficient  in  the  farming  enterprise  and  surely 
each  carried  his  portion  of  the  activities.  Doubtless,  there  was  quite  an  acreage  in 
the  farm  to  provide  so  well  for  this  family. 

It  is  touching  to  meditate  upon  the  exhaustive  toil  and  sacrifices  experienced  by 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  good  wife  Mary  Josephine.  It  is  probable  that  the  father’s 
hands  were  calloused  and  cracked  from  the  cold  winds  in  winter,  as  they  performed 
the  rough  tasks  of  building  fence,  cutting  the  large  supply  of  wood  for  heating  and 
cooking  fuel,  keeping  buildings  in  repair,  etc.  Sons  also  had  some  experience  of  the 
same. 

Mother’s  work  required  much  strength  and  ingenuity  as  she  worked  the  garden, 
preserved  foods  for  winter,  did  the  family  wash,  ironing,  baking,  prepared  huge 
family  meals,  scrubbed,  sewed  garments  for  the  family,  raised  chickens,  and  many 
other  duties.  The  daughters  learned  to  be  industrious,  and  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  arts 
of  homemaking.  There  was  indeed  much  vital  interest  in  every  day  of  their  lives. 

The  father  was  a  man  of  fine  qualities  and  doubtless  imparted,  to  his  students  and 
sons,  principles  that  made  deep  impressions  upon  their  lives,  that  brought  forth  fruit 
in  due  season,  in  fine  characters  of  faith  and  fortitude. 

The  mother  can  be  visualized  as  training  her  daughters  in  qualities  of  ladyhood, 
modesty,  virtue,  and  beauty  of  soul. 

They  have  left  to  our  nation  a  legacy  of  more  value  than  wealth  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  church  body  of  this  family’s  connection  was  Baptist. 

Jefferson  Davis  Bottoms  passed  away  at  Hamilton,  Alabama,  on  November  15, 
1918,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His  wife,  Mary  Josephine,  is  still  living. 

“Down  on  the  shadowed  stream  of  time  and  tears 
Voice  of  new  grief  and  griH  of  ancient  years — 

Sad  as  when  first  from  living  lips  ’twas  sighed — 

'Hadst  Thou  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died.” 

Comfort  us,  Lord,  who  heards't  poor  Martha’s  plaint, 

Heal  the  sore  heart,  uplift  the  spirit  faint — 

O  Thou,  the  Peace  that  cometh  after  strife! 

O  Thou,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life!” 

• — Katherine  E.  Conway 

OSCAR  CARSON  BOTTOMS 

“Who  kindly  sets  a  wanderer  on  his  way 
Does  e’en  as  if  he  lit  another’s  lamp  by  his 
No  less  shines  his,  when  he  his  friend’s  has  lit.” 

— Ennius 

Oscar  Carson,  son  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms,  grew 
up  in  Marion  County,  Alabama,  and  probably  was  a  school  pupil  of  his  father  at 
various  times. 

About  the  year  1910  he  went  to  Jacksonville,  Alabama,  Teacher’s  College.  He  and 
the  author’s  brother,  Matt  Bottoms,  met  by  coincidence  in  Anniston  while  awaiting 
train  travel  to  Jacksonville.  In  the  waiting  room,  Matt  saw  an  interesting  looking 
man  with  whom  he  wanted  to  form  acquaintance.  “My  name  is  Bottoms,”  he  said,  as 
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Ik*  grasped  the  gentleman’s  hand.  The  response  came  quickly,  “My  name  is  Bottoms!” 
Matt  learned  only  that  his  name  was  Oscar  and  that  he  was  from  near  Hamilton  in 
Marion  County.  It  is  a  thrill,  after  these  fifty  years  to  learn  the  identity  of  this  man. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  changed  colleges  before  finishing.  He  graduated  from  Auburn 
University,  after  which  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  principal  of  various  high 
schools.  Later  he  was  appointed  as  county  farm  agent  of  a  county  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Alabama.  After  serving  in  this  capacity  for  some  time,  he  was  elected  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  Etowah  County  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Oscar  was  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  man — one  to  whom  the  welfare  of  people  about 
him  was  basic  in  his  thought  and  who  gave  of  himself  to  make  the  world  better.  His 
church  affiliation  was  Baptist. 

The  name  of  his  first  wife  was  Ethel  Carpenter.  Her  death  date  was  not  learned.  He 
was  married  a  second  time  to  Sallie  J.  Pentecost.  His  famliy  numbers  seven  children. 
Birthdates  of  only  one  was  learned:  Estel — Born  about  the  year  1914;  Auburn;  Willie 
Maud;  Oscar,  Jr.;  Spike;  John;  Joan. 

It  is  assumed  that  his  last  wife  is  still  living.  Oscar  passed  away  in  Gadsden,  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  1942  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

“Return  unto  thy  rest,  my  soul, 

From  all  the  wonderings  of  thy  thought, 

From  sickness  unto  death  made  whole, 

Safe  through  a  thousand  perils  brought.” 

- — James  Montgomery 

VIRGIL  GARVIN  BOTTOMS 

“The  noble  man  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  filled  with  inborn  worth,  unborrowed  from  his  kind.” 

— Dryden 

Virgil  Garvin,  son  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms,  grew 
up  as  a  farm  boy  in  Marion  County,  Alabama.  He  was  the  second  of  seven  children 
and  therefore  shouldered  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  farm. 

He  was  married  to  Jessie  Pierce  and  they  made  their  home  in  Pratt  City,  a  suburb 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Here  he  served  as  Postmaster  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
had  taught  school  for  a  few  years  before  taking  up  this  work. 

One  of  his  teaching  assignments  was  in  a  community  where  there  was  no  Baptist 
Church.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Church  and  remained  a  devout  Methodist  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

The  home  of  Virgil  and  Jessie  was  blessed  with  three  children:  Dalton;  Robbie 
Ray;  Paul. 

It  is  assumed  that  his  wife,  Jessie,  is  yet  living.  Virgil  passed  away  in  the  year  1958. 

“Beyond  the  stars,  and  all  this  passing  scene. 

Where  change  shall  cease,  and  Time  shall  be  no  more.” 

— Henry  Kirk  White 

MYRTLE  MAE  BOTTOMS  CANTRELL 

“Her  love  is  like  an  island 

In  life’s  ocean,  vast  and  wide, 

A  peaceful  quiet  shelter 

From  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  tide.” 

— Author  unknown 
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Myrtle  Mae,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms, 
grew  up  in  the  farm  home  in  Marion  County,  Alabama.  She  was  a  busy,  loving  and 
dutiful  girl  and  became  efficient  in  all  the  home  activities.  Being  the  first  daughter  of 
the  family,  she  was  very  helpful  in  caring  for  the  younger  children. 

She  became  an  attractive  young  lady  and  was  wooed  by  several  likely  young  men, 
but  only  one  was  suited  to  her  at  that  time.  She  was  married  to  Leon  Cantrell.  To 
their  home  was  born  two  daughters: 

Maxine — Married  to  Edward  Howell.  She  is  a  Child  Welfare  Consultant  of  the 
Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  at  Florence,  Alabama.  The  Howells  have  one 
son:  John  William,  who  is  married  and  has  one  daughter:  Kelley  Renee.  John  Wil¬ 
liam  is  connected  with  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Dixalee — Married  to  Walter  Smith.  Her  profession  is  being  a  good  housewife. 
They  have  no  children.  Her  mother,  Myrtle  Mae,  lives  with  them  in  Carrollton, 
Alabama. 

Myrtle  is  a  devout  Christian  woman,  a  Baptist  by  church  membership. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Leon  Cantrell,  she  was  remarried  to  J.  H.  Crump. 
He  is  also  deceased. 

“Thou  layest  Thy  hand  on  the  fluttering  heart 
And  sayest,  ‘Be  still!’ 

The  shadow  and  silence  are  only  a  part 
Of  Thy  sweet  will. 

Thy  Presence  is  with  me,  and  where  Thou  art 
I  fear  no  ill.” 

— Frances  Ridley  Havergal 

HARVEY  WEATHERFORD  BOTTOMS 

“Wisest  the  man  who  does  his  best, 

And  leaves  the  rest 

To  him  who  counts  not  deeds  alone, 

But  sees  the  root,  the  flower,  the  fruit, 

And  calls  them  one.” 

■ — Jane  Oxenham 

Harvey  Weatherford,  son  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms, 
was  a  cheerful  farm  boy  and  grew  up  to  enjoy  all  the  activities  of  the  farm.  He  was  an 
efficient  helper  to  his  father  and  followed  the  vocation  of  farming  himself  for  some 
time. 

He  was  called  into  the  service  of  World  War  I,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  active 
combat  as  he  is  listed  now  as  a  Disabled  Veteran. 

It  seems  that  after  his  discharge,  he  worked  at  some  kind  of  public  enterprise  for 
a  while  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  where  he  and  his  wife  live  at  this  time. 

He  was  married  to  Velma  Seals  in  early  manhood.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children:  Bill;  Nila;  Linda. 

Harvey’s  Christian  affiliation  is  with  the  Baptist  Church. 

“God  keep  my  heart  attuned  to  laughter 
When  youth  is  done; 

When  all  the  days  are  gray  days,  coming  after 
The  warmth,  the  sun. 

Ah!  keep  me  then  from  bitterness,  from  grieving 
When  life  seems  cold; 

God  keep  me  always  loving  and  believing 
As  I  grow  old.” 

- — Author  unknown 
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LULA  M.  BOTTOMS 

Lula  M.,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms,  was 
the  fifth  child  of  the  family.  She  was,  of  course,  a  sweet  child  of  the  family,  a  girl  of 
beautilul  qualities,  and  loving  personality.  It  was  not  learned  what  the  “M”  in  her 
name  represents,  but  the  author  wants  to  think  of  her  as  Lula  Maud,  or  Lula  Mae. 

She  was  called  away  at  the  precious  age  of  eleven  years. 

“Our  Christ  is  there! 

He’ll  come  and  take  us  to  Himself, 

And  give  to  us  for  this  world’s  pelf 
A  mansion  made  by  His  dear  hand 
And  with  us  dwell  in  that  fair  land, 

Yes,  Christ  is  there!” 

— Clarence  A.  Vincent 

LOIS  BOTTOMS  SULLIVAN 

“Beautiful  faces  are  those  that  wear 
Whole-souled  honesty  printed  there.” 

— Ellen  P.  Allerton 

Lois,  sixth  of  the  children  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms, 
was  a  lovely  little  girl,  growing  to  womanhood  in  the  farm  home.  From  her  parents 
she  learned  the  graces  of  a  lady,  the  beauty  of  soul,  and  the  honesty  of  life.  She  is 
Bantist  by  church  affiliation. 

She  was  married,  in  early  womanhood,  to  Louie  N.  Sullivan,  whose  business  is  with 
9  railroad  company.  They  have  no  children. 

“Like  thee,  noble  river,  like  thee, 

Let  our  lives  in  beginning  and  ending, 

Fair  in  their  gathering  be, 

And  great  in  the  time  of  their  spending.” 

—Isa  Craig  Knox 

OLGA  BOTTOMS  HORNE 

“What  greater  or  better  gift  can  we  offer  the  public  than  to  teach  and  instruct  our  youth?” 

• — Cicero 

Olga,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms,  grew  up 
in  the  farm  home  in  Marion  County,  Alabama.  She  was  a  lovely  girl  and  one  to  whom 
everything  around  her  was  interesting.  She  loved  others  and  in  her  school  days 
aspired  to  help  others  as  she  traveled  through  life.  Her  school  work  was  a  joy  and  as 
she  advanced  it  seemed  that  in  teaching,  implanting  goodness  and  inspiration  in  the 
minds  of  children,  she  could  accomplish  the  greatest  help  to  others. 

She  was  admired  and  loved  by  a  fine  young  man,  John  D.  Horne.  After  a  beauti¬ 
ful  courtship  they  were  married  and  made  their  home  in  Amory,  Mississippi. 

Olga  is  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  at  Amory,  and  evidence  shows  that  she 
is  a  fine  teacher,  and  that  she  is  molding  young  minds  in  love  and  beauty.  There  is 
also  evidence  of  their  deep  trust  in  her. 

Olga’s  and  John’s  home  has  been  blessed  with  two  children: 

Jonnie  Fay — Born  April  24,  1926.  Married  to  Harvey  Gresham.  They  have  three 
children,  ages  thirteen,  eleven,  and  five  years.  Their  names  were  not  listed.  They  live 
at  1406  Shady  Lane,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi. 

Jack  Deer — Born  August  12,  1927.  He  is  married  but  the  name  of  his  wife  was  not 
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learned.  They  have  two  children,  ages  eight  and  five  years.  They  live  on  9th  Avenue, 
Amory,  Mississippi. 

John  D.  Horne  is  a  Post  Office  clerk  in  Amory. 

Olga  and  John  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  that  being  his  faith  previous 
to  their  marriage. 

“I  said,  ‘Let  me  walk  in  the  fields,’ 

He  said,  ‘No;  walk  in  the  town.’ 

T  said,  ‘There  are  no  flowers  there,’ 

He  said,  ‘No  flowers,  but  a  crown.’ 

J  said,  ‘But  the  air  is  thick, 

And  fogs  are  veiling  the  sun.’ 

He  answered,  ‘Yet  souls  are  sick, 

And  souh  in  the  dark  undone.’ 

I  said,  ‘I  shall  miss  the  light, 

And  friends  will  miss  me,  they  say.’ 

He  answered  ‘Choose  tonight 
If  I  am  to  miss  you  or  they.’ 

I  cast  one  look  at  the  fields, 

Then  set  my  face  to  the  town; 

He  said,  ‘My  child,  do  you  yield?’ 

Will  you  leave  the  flowers  for  the  crown?’ 

Then  into  His  hand  went  mine; 

And  into  my  heart  came  He; 

And  I  walk  in  a  light  divine, 

The  path  I  had  feared  to  see.” 

— George  McDonald 


ALTON  HOBSON  BOTTOMS 

“A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 

No  dangers  fright  him  and  no  labors  tire.” 

— Samuel  Johnson 

Alton  Hobson,  son  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms,  was 
born  in  Marion  County,  Alabama,  and  grew7  to  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm.  He 
learned  what  real  labor  was  but  was  full  of  energy  and  did  not  mind  the  toil. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Marion  County,  probably  being  a 
student  of  his  father  part  of  the  time.  Evidently  he  felt  that  his  calling  wras  in  the  field 
of  manual  labor  and  did  not  aspire  to  the  higher  education. 

Reaching  manhood,  he  naturally  had  ambition  to  become  self  supporting.  There¬ 
fore,  he  wrent  in  quest  of  some  vocation  to  this  end  that  he  could  enjoy.  Doubtless  he 
w'orked  in  various  capacities  till  Providence  seemed  to  place  him  where  he  belonged. 

In  due  time,  he  was  married  but  the  name  of  his  wife  was  not  learned.  If  he  has 
children  there  has  been  no  information  given  concerning  them. 

Alton  is  an  employee  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  w'here  he  lives.  He  and  his  wife  are  Methodist  by  church  connection. 

“I  serve. 

With  unaggressive  mien  I  fit  into 

The  niche  designed  for  me,  nor  murmuring  raise, 

That  in  the  dull,  eventless  hours  of  praise 
No  fair  emoluments  to  me  accrue. 
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I  serve. 

Perchance  the  greater  heroes  scorn  my  part; 

Seen  from  their  loftier  altitude  it  may 
Appear  ignoble  Be  it  so,  I  say, 

Their  smiles  derisive  shall  not  vex  my  heart. 

I  serve. 

From  my  appointed  path  nor  sway  nor  swerve. 

What  tho’  the  Eternal  Wisdom  did  accord 
Mean  use  for  me?  His  love  is  my  reward 
If  in  mine  own  allotted  sphere,  I  serve.” 

■ — Susie  M.  Best 

DAVID  NEWTON  BOTTOMS 

“The  first  and  most  respectable  of  all  the  arts  is  agriculture.” 

- — Rousseau 

David  Newton,  son  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms,  was 
the  ninth  child  of  the  family.  He  grew  up  as  a  farm  boy  in  Marion  County,  Alabama, 
and  naturally  the  love  of  farming  interests  was  inherent  in  him. 

His  early  education  was  in  schools  of  Marion  County  and  his  college  education  in 
Auburn  University.  After  graduation  he  may  have  been  employed  at  first  in  some 
other  capacity.  Probably  he  had  post-graduate  work  in  the  field  of  Vocational  Agri¬ 
culture,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  that  department.  He  has  held  this  position 
for  a  number  of  years. 

A  son  of  the  author  had  classes  under  his  instruction  in  his  four-year  college  period 
at  Auburn,  1939-1942.  It  was  through  David  Newton,  by  his  sister  Olga,  that  a  large 
part  of  data  was  given  for  this  family  of  Marion  County  Bottomses. 

He  was  married  in  early  manhood  to  Margaret  Carroll  and  they  have  probably 
lived  at  Auburn  all  of  their  wedded  life.  Their  home  has  the  blessing  of  two  sons: 
David  Newton,  Jr.;  Glen. 

They  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  evidently  very  devout  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  workers. 

“You  in  whose  veins  runs  the  fire  of  loving, 

For  people,  for  plants,  for  little  animals, 

For  rocks  and  earth,  stars  and  the  elements, 

You  have  a  secret  Voice,  always  singing. 

It  is  never  still.  It  runs  with  your  haste 
And  idles  in  your  silence.  It  is  everywhere. 

O  you  for  whom  this  passionate  Voice  sings 
And  will  not  be  silent,  think  now  of  those 
For  whom  no  voice  sounds.  Of  those  who  toil 
Without  the  singing  voice, 

And  live  in  a  world  which  has  not  yet  come  through 
Into  your  world. 

Oh,  can  you  not  hear  that  the  song  your  Voice  is  singing 
Is  the  song  which  is  to  bring  that  world  of  theirs 
Into  the  light  which  must  light  all  men?” 

— Zona  Gale 

HODGES  STEPHEN  BOTTOMS 

“I  need  not  shout  my  faith.  Thrice  eloquent 
Are  quiet  trees  and  the  green  listening  sod; 

Hushed  are  the  stars,  whose  power  is  never  spent; 

The  hills  are  mute:  yet  how  they  speak  of  God.” 

— Charles  Hansen  Towne 
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Hodges  Stephen,  son  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms, 
being  the  tenth  child  of  the  family,  grew  up  in  the  farm  home  in  Marion  County, 
Alabama.  He,  of  necessity,  learned  independence  early  in  life  and  it  is  interesting  to 
visualize  him  as  a  boy  of  ingenuity,  learning  to  think  of  means  to  surmount  his  diffi¬ 
culties  both  at  play  and  in  his  work. 

His  education  it  seems  was  received  in  schools  of  Marion  County  and  as  he  reached 
adulthood  that  spirit  of  independence  became  more  evident.  However,  he  realized 
early  in  life  that  “Uncle  Sam”  had  priority  of  his  vocation  for  a  season. 

He  was  called  into  service  during  World  War  II.  He  was  evidently  in  combat  serv¬ 
ice  as  he  is  listed  as  a  Disabled  Veteran. 

He  was  employed,  for  a  time,  by  the  Naval  Shipping  Yards  at  Bremmerton,  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  is  only  a  natural  surmise  that  he  may  have  chosen  his  wife  in  Bremmerton. 

He  was  married  to  a  lady  whose  given  name  is  Kay  and  their  home  is  in  Bremmer¬ 
ton.  They  have  no  children.  Hodges  is  now  retired. 

“It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
Tn  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere: 

A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 

Tt  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be.” 

— Ben  Johnson 

GATHA  LOVIE  SAVANNAH  BOTTOMS  CHASTAIN 

“Silent,  she  raised  her  eyes  that  burned  and  glistened 
Like  fresh  lit  tapers  in  a  shadowy  crypt; 

No  raptured  praise,  no  murmuring,  tight  lipped, 

But  God  stopped  stars  in  flight  an  hour  and  listened.” 

— E.  McNeill  Poteat,  Jr. 

Gatha  Lovie  Savannah,  known  as  “Gatha,”  was  the  eleventh  child  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  the  farm 
home  in  Marion  County,  Alabama.  Naturally  she  became  a  lovely  and  obedient  girl 
and  one  who  learned  well  the  duties  of  a  household.  For  her  this  home  was  ever  full 
of  activities,  joy,  learning,  and  doubtless  some  difficulties.  Every  trial,  however,  was 
surely  met  with  strength  to  overcome  which  created  fortitude  of  character.  To  the 
author,  ladyhood  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  there  is  no  thought  of  anything  but  this 
characteristic  in  any  lady. 

Gatha  was  wooed  and  wed  by  a  young  man  named  Harold  Chastain.  The  time  of 
their  life  together  was  not  learned,  but  they  were  divorced  after  a  time  and  she  was 
later  remarried  to  Lawson  Blair.  This  marriage  also  ended  in  divorce. 

Every  person  who  has  lived  sixty  years  should  know  enough  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  to  feel  sympathy  instead  of  scorn  for  all  who  have  sorrows,  and  who  can  think 
of  a  sorrow  more  deep  than  Gatha  must  have  borne. 

“But  when  I  came  to  Heartbreak  Hill, 

Silver  touched  the  sea; 

I  knew  that  many  and  many  a  soul 
Was  climbing  close  to  me; 

I  knew  I  walked  that  weary  way 
In  a  great  company.” 

— Helen  Gray  Cone 
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Gatha  is  the  mother  of  two  children:  Jimmy  Nelle;  Gary.  It  was  not  learned  if 
these  children  are  Ghastains  or  Blairs.  It  is  assumed  that  their  father  was  Chastain. 

Gatha  is,  doubtless,  doing  a  good  part  by  her  precious  children,  making  a  blessed 
home  for  them,  working  to  support  them  while  they  are  in  school.  She  has  a  great 
task  but,  looking  to  the  Eternal,  she  will  make  the  goal. 

They  live  at  10th  Avenue  South,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

“My  house  is  little,  but  warm  enough 

When  the  skies  of  Sorrow  are  snowing; 

It  holds  me  safe  from  the  tempest  rough, 

When  the  winds  of  Despair  are  blowing. 

Its  rafters  come  from  the  woods  of  Praise, 

Its  walls  from  the  quarry  of  Prayer, 

And  not  one  echo  on  stormy  days, 

Can  trouble  the  stillness  there. 

With  sweet  Content  is  my  hearth  well  blest, 

And  there  in  the  darkest  weather, 

Hope  and  I  by  the  fire  can  rest, 

And  sing  and  keep  house  together.” 

■ — May  Byron 

TRAVIS  C.  BOTTOMS 

“If  gutter  puddles  after  rain 
Can  always  look  on  high; 

And  even  with  a  floor  of  mud, 

Can  have  a  roof  of  sky, 

I  never  wonder  any  more 
How  man  (a  pool  of  blue) 

Can  at  the  bottom  gather  mire 
And  mirror  Heaven,  too.” 

— Author  unknown 

Travis  C.,  son  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms,  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  farm  home  in  Marion  County,  Alabama.  He  was  the  twelfth  child 
of  the  family  and,  therefore,  learned  what  it  meant  to  share  his  portion  of  the  family 
burden.  Before  he  was  old  enough  for  major  responsibilities,  there  were  small  chores 
such  as  taking  in,  by  armsful,  the  stovewood  for  cooking,  pails  of  water  from  the  well 
for  the  kitchen,  and  many  other  little  tasks  that  probably  loomed  large  in  a  boy’s 
sight.  Many  were  the  larger  obligations  awaiting  his  abilities  as  he  grew  up.  He  was 
probably  one  who  was  adept  at  mechanical  work,  making  him  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
farm. 

Becoming  an  adult  he  had  ambition  for  a  vocation  and  for  making  a  man  of  him¬ 
self.  He  must  have  had  an  eagerness  to  see  other  parts  of  the  country  and  finally 
settled  in  Nevada. 

He  was  married  to  a  lady  whose  given  name  was  Ruth  and  provided  for  her  a  home 
in  Lovelock,  Nevada,  where  he  is  employed  as  shovel  operator  for  a  construction 
company.  Travis  and  Ruth  have  no  children. 

“This  is  the  Gospel  of  Labor — - 
Ring  it,  ye  bells  of  the  kirk — - 
The  Lord  of  love  came  down  from  above 
To  live  with  the  men  who  work. 

This  is  the  rose  that  He  planted 
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Here  in  the  thorn-cursed  soil — 

Heaven  is  blest  with  perfect  rest; 

But  the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil.” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 

JEAN  BOTTOMS  CRANE 

“As  far  as  human  need  exists, 

Or  echoes  call, 

Love,  limitless,  divine,  persists 
About  us  all. 

Its  pulsing  waters  never  tell 
Of  bounding  shore; 

They  surge  and  roll  and  rise  and  swell 
Forevermore.” 

— Charles  Russell  Wakeley 

Jean,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mary  Josephine  Hodges  Bottoms,  was  the 
sixth  daughter  and  thirteenth  child  of  the  family.  She  was  truly  a  precious  daughter 
and  cherished  as  “Little  Sister,”  to  all  the  family.  As  she  came  into  so  large  a  family 
there  was  evidently  little  time  for  anyone  to  spend  in  spoiling  the  baby.  She  naturally 
learned  to  do  her  portion  of  the  family  work. 

She  received  her  education  in  Marion  County  schools.  Doubtless,  she  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  girl,  enjoying  school  work  to  the  utmost  and  advanced  well  in  all  her  studies. 

It  is  easy  to  advance  the  conjecture  that,  as  a  very  young  and  beautiful  lady,  she 
had  admirers  many,  and  that  one  in  particular  became  so  enamored  that  she  was 
persuaded  to  forego  further  education. 

Jean  Bottoms  was  married  to  Maurice  Crane,  who  provided  a  good  home  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  where  he  is  employed  as  a  Boy  Scout  Executive.  They  have  no  children. 

“But  once  I  pass  this  way, 

And  then — and  then,  the  silent  Door 
Swings  on  its  hinges — - 
Opens  .  .  .  Closes — 

And  no  more 
I  pass  this  way. 

So  while  I  may 
With  all  my  might, 

I  will  assay 

Sweet  comfort  and  delight 
To  all  I  meet  upon  the  Pilgrim  Way, 

For  no  man  travels  twice 
The  Great  Highway 

That  climbs  through  darkness  up  to  light, 

Through  night 

You  shall  sing  His  praise  in  a  better  place, 

To  day.” 

— John  Oxenham 

It  is  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  of  these  Marion  County  Bottoms  families.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  constitute  a  wonderful  family,  and  what  greater  thing  could  God 
behold  than  a  family  of  fifteen  dedicated  souls.  The  soul  of  man,  the  abode  of  the 
Infinite!  How  precious! 

Surely  their  influence  is  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 
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“In  the  morning  watch  ’neath  the  lifted  cloud, 

You  shall  see  hut  the  Lord  alone. 

When  He  leads  you  forth  from  the  place  of  the  sea, 
To  a  land  that  you  have  not  known; 

And  your  fears  shall  pass  as  your  foes  have  passed, 
In  a  place  that  His  hand  hath  made.” 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint 
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RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA  BOTTOMS  PEOPLE 

Since  the  Foreword  and  Preface  were  written,  it  has  been  learned  that  there  is 
another  line  of  Bottoms  families  in  the  United  States,  the  larger  number  of  which 
seems  to  live  in  and  around  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  seems  evident  that  the  common 
ancestor  of  these  families  was  a  John  Bottom  who,  with  eight  brothers,  came  from 
England  and  received,  from  the  English  Government,  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land. 
This  was  in  the  area  of  the  lower  eastern  part  of  what  is  now  Henrico  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  which  the  city  of  Richmond  is  located.  These  lands  were  located  along  the 
Chickahominy  River,  now  designated  by  the  state  highway  sign  as  Bottoms  Bridge. 

Some  fifty  or  more  Bottoms  names  are  listed  in  the  C  &  P  Telephone  Directory  of 
Richmond,  but  a  few  of  these  families  have  no  connection  with  the  line  discussed  in 
this  chapter. 

It  seems  well  to  quote  below  actual  data  received  from  Edward  Bottoms  of  225 
Castlewood  Road,  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  who  is  a  grandson  of  the  Emmett  Bottoms 
from  whom  was  received  other  helpful  data.  Quoting  from  Edward  Bottoms: 

“The  original  family  name  was  ‘Bottom,’  which  as  you  can  see  omitted  the  ‘s’,  which  the  name 
carries  today.  The  ‘s’  was  added  to  the  name  about  1  790,  from  the  information  I  have  gathered 
from  marriage  bonds  and  wills  from  Henrico  County  of  that  period. 

“I  believe  that  about  1700,  someone  in  the  Bottoms  family  received  a  Royal  Land  Grant  for 
land  at  the  above  mentioned  area  of  Bottoms  Bridge,  but  I  regret  that  I  haven’t  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  look  into  this  thoroughly. 

“As  for  a  common  ancestor,  I  believe  it  would  be  the  one  John  Bottom  whose  record  is  on  an¬ 
other  page  following.  I  haven’t  been  able  to  trace  our  genealogy  back  that  far,  though,  yet. 

“The  name  John  in  the  Bottoms  family  is  very  prominent,  for  I  have  found  several  more  John 
Bottomses  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Also  the  name  William  has  been  popular  all  along. 

“I  have  recorded  my  own  genealogy  back  to  about  1780,  which  as  you  can  see,  isn’t  very  far. 
I  have  some  scattered  leads  to  check  which  might  help  me  get  it  back  farther. 

“There  is  a  group  of  people  named  Bottoms  in  the  vicinity  of  Potecasi  and  Margarettsville, 
North  Carolina,  with  whom  you  might  be  interested.  I  don’t  have  any  information  on  this  group 
myself. 

“Following  is  some  information  of  the  early  Bottoms  people  in  Virginia: 

“(I  believe  the  following  ‘John  Bottom’  is  probably  our  common  ancestor.) 

“The  earliest  record  of  anyone  of  the  name  Bottoms  is  in  The  Original  List  of  Persons  of 
Quality.  It  reads: 

“  ‘John  Bottom,  living  at  Archers  Hope,  Virginia,  in  1623.’ 

“Archers  Hope  was  located  near  Jamestown. 

“The  next  reference  is  found  in  an  article  by  Charles  E.  Hatch,  Jr.,  entitled  ‘Archers  Hope 
and  the  Globe,’  in  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Volume  65,  1957,  page  477, 
which  reads: 

“  ‘John  Bottom,  in  1624,  he  was  living  at  Archers  Hope.’ 

“I  don’t  have  any  record  of  anyone  by  the  family  name  during  the  rest  of  the  1600’s,  but  I 
have  found  this  for  thel700’s: 

“  ‘John  Bottom  (died  1737),  Henrico  County,  Virginia.  Married  Elizabeth - .’ 

“See  the  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy,  by  F.  W.  Virkus,  Volume  4,  page  528.)” 

(This  must  have  been  a  grandson  of  the  John  Bottom  of  1623.) 

The  following  data  was  submitted  by  Emmett  Bottoms,  of  501  Park  Avenue,  Rich¬ 
mond  23,  Virginia.  These  are  names  listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory  and  their  par¬ 
ents,  who  are  descendants  of  the  John  Bottom  from  England: 

Cleveland  Benjamin  Bottoms;  Thomas  M.  Bottoms;  Minnie  Bottoms.  Parents:  Mitchell  and 
Annie  Garthright  Bottoms.  Mitchell  had  a  full  brother,  by  his  father’s  first  marriage,  named  John 
Anna.  He  had  one  half-brother,  Willie,  by  father’s  second  marriage.  Mitchell’s  father’s  name  not 
given. 
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C.  E.  Bottoms.  Parents:  Charles  Edward  and  Georgia  Blankenship  Bottoms.  Grandfather: 
George  Bottoms. 

Emmett  Bottoms;  Raymond  Franklin  Bottoms;  Bernard  H.  Bottoms — Deceased;  Louis  Bottoms 
— Deceased;  Robert  Hunter  Bottoms;  Alma  Bottoms — Deceased.  Parents:  John  Marshall  and 
Celeste  Pendleton  McNamee  Bottoms.  Grandparents:  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Garthright  Bottoms. 

George  W.  Bottoms.  Parents:  William  Ira  and  Ruth  Florine  Hall  Bottoms.  Divorced.  He  remar¬ 
ried  and  has  other  children  whose  names  were  not  given.  This  George  W.  is  the  only  one  whose 
birth  date  was  learned.  It  is  May  27,  1921.  It  was  given  by  his  first  wife. 

Henry  Carter  Bottoms,  Jr.;  Joseph  W.  Bottoms;  Leo  A.  Bottoms;  William  J.  Bottoms.  Parents: 
Henry  Carter,  Sr.  and  Loretta  Alice  Johnson  Bottoms.  Grandparents:  Lofton  A.  and  Margaret  E. 
Bottoms. 

Harold  Lawson  Bottoms — Deceased;  Nettie  Bottoms;  Virgie  Bottoms.  Parents:  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Nannie  West  Bottoms.  George  W.  is  deceased. 

W.  H.  Bottoms.  Parents:  Robert  Lee  and  Maggie  Eugena  Chenault  Bottoms. 

Louis  C.  Bottoms;  William  B.  Bottoms.  Parents:  Robert  Hunter  and  Bernice  Dickerson  Bot¬ 
toms.  (Dickerson  is  her  adopted  name.) 

Warren  R.  Bottoms.  Parents:  Walter  Raleigh  and  Lelia  Chandler  Bottoms. 

Raymond  A.  Bottoms.  Parents:  Miles  Edwards  and  Etta  Cumber  Bottoms. 

Johnnie  Spergen  Bottoms;  Lula  Bottoms;  Blanch  Bottoms;  L.  L.  Bottoms,  Sr.;  Clara  Bottoms; 
Alice  Bottoms — Deceased.  Parents:  John  Thomas  and  Cordelia  Christian  Gill  Bottoms.  Grand¬ 
father:  John  Lewis  Bottoms. 

Raymond  Gladstone  Bottoms.  Parents:  John  Richard  and  Rebecca  Livesay  Bottoms.  John 
Richard  was  a  brother  of  the  George  Washington  Bottoms,  who  was  a  wealthy  lumberman  in 
Arkansas  and  who  will  be  discussed  later. 

Maggie  Lee  Gertrude  Bottoms;  Bernard  L.  Bottoms;  Walter  Roy  Bottoms- — Deceased;  M.  R. 
Bottoms;  Lynwood  Lofton  Bottoms;  Audrey  R.  Bottoms;  Ruby  May  Bottoms;  Earl  L.  Bottoms; 
Alice  Rodell.  Parents:  Walter  B.  and  Alice  Ann  Cumber  Bottoms. 

Walter  Bottoms;  Alfred  Bottoms;  Thomas  Bottoms;  Everett  Bottoms;  Mary  Bottoms;  Serena 
Bottoms;  Ashby  Bottoms;  Miles  Edward  Bottoms.  Parents:  Lofton  Alfred  and  Margaret  Frances 
Crittendon  Bottoms. 

Henrietta  Carson  Bottoms;  Joseph  C.  Bottoms;  Dora  Jane  Bottoms;  George  M.  Bottoms;  Lillie 
Lee  Bottoms.  Parents:  George  Edward  and  Hester  Jane  Bottoms. 

There  is  a  Raymond  G.  Bottoms  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  who  is  of  the  line¬ 
age  of  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  Bottoms  line  from  England. 

Emmett  Bottoms  made  special  effort  to  gain  more  information  concerning  these 
people.  He  did  research  in  Virginia  State  Library  to  obtain  records  of  the  Land 
Grants  from  the  English  Government  to  the  nine  Bottom  brothers  in  the  early  1600’s 
but  without  success. 

That  little  “s,”  at  the  end  of  the  name,  has  had  a  lot  of  experience.  It  has  been 
tossed  about  among  several  of  the  families  of  both  lines.  It  is  seen  by  the  evidence  that 
this  family  added  it,  while  some  of  the  Wales  and  Scotland  line  discarded  it. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  concerning  a  George  W.  Bottoms,  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  a  relative  of  the  Richmond  families,  a  rather  fragmentary  story  but  worthy 
the  space  it  will  occupy; 

It  seems  that  this  man  was  born  and  reared  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  went  to 
California  as  a  young  man  and  was  married  there.  It  is  not  known  whether  there  were 
children  by  this  marriage.  If  so,  they  must  have  died  in  infancy.  When  he  was  a 
widower  he  went  to  southwest  Arkansas,  where  he  instituted  a  profitable  lumber 
business. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  May  Blankenship  of  Cass  County,  Texas,  who  was 
evidently  much  younger  than  he.  Their  only  child  died  in  infancy  and  they  later 
adopted  a  daughter  whose  name  was  not  learned. 

Chatham  Bottoms  of  a  previous  chapter,  who  lived  in  Texas,  met  this  George  W. 
Bottoms  and  remarked  that,  in  appearance,  he  had  marked  resemblance  to  the  for- 
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mer’s  father,  James  Armstead  Bottoms.  It  is  interesting  to  surmise  that,  way  back 
somewhere  in  the  old  country,  there  was  a  common  ancestor. 

It  is  said  that  this  George  W.  had  a  nephew  in  California  known  as  “Little  George,” 
and  that  he  still  lives  there.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  born  in  Blackstone,  Virginia. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  clipping  from  The  Atlanta  Journal  of  a  December 
1944  date: 


Mrs.  G.  W.  Bottoms  Dies  in  Arkansas 

Mrs.  George  W.  Bottoms,  84,  founder  of  the  Bottoms  Trust  Fund  with  the  Baptist  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  here,  died  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Texarkana,  Arkansas. 

The  widow  of  one  of  Texarkana’s  lumber  kings,  Mrs.  Bottoms  gave  more  than  $500,000  to 
Baptist  churches,  schools,  orphanages,  and  mission  fields  during  her  lifetime.  She  built  a  church 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  another  at  Nazareth,  Palestine.  The  Bottoms  Trust  Fund  has 
yielded  an  average  of  $40,000  per  year  for  the  past  12  years. 

Mrs.  Bottoms,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Blankenship,  was  born  in  Cass  County, 
Texas,  near  the  small  community  of  Cusseta.  Her  husband,  who  died  in  1924,  was  one  of  the 
foremost  lumber  figures  in  the  southwest. 

Below  is  given  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  a  letter  wrritten  April  16,  1960,  by  Dr.  J.  N. 
Campbell,  of  Coolidge,  Arizona,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Bottoms: 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  concerning  the  death  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Bottoms  in  1944. 

Mr.  Bottoms  died  about  twenty  years  earlier  at  Texarkana,  but  was  taken  to  Los  Angeles  for 
burial. 

They  never  had  but  one  baby  and  it  was  born  dead. 

In  their  early  married  life,  each  put  one-half  of  the  original  capital  into  their  business  and 
so  they  considered  it  a  half  and  half  proposition  all  the  way  through  their  married  life  together. 

As,  the  clipping  says,  the  Texarkana  National  Bank  was  the  administrator  for  her  estate  and 
so  possibly  they  might  tell  you  something  of  his  kinfolks.  I  cannot. 

Copy  of  the  clipping  from  a  Texarkana  paper  is  also  given  here: 

12/21/44 


Mrs.  Bottoms  Leaves  Major  Part  of  Estate  to  Baptist  Projects 
$150,000  in  Trust  Fund  Left  to  Friends  and  Relatives 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Bottoms,  Texarkana  philanthropist,  who  died  December  21,  1944,  left  the  major 
portion  of  her  estate,  valued  in  excess  of  $750,000,  to  Baptist  colleges,  orphanages,  and  foreign 
missions. 

In  a  trust  set  up  by  Mrs.  Bottoms  in  January,  1944,  and  in  a  previous  trust,  she  bequeathed 
in  excess  of  $150,000  to  relatives  and  friends.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  was  left  to  Baptist  in¬ 
stitutions,  whose  growth  and  development  she  fostered  throughout  her  lifetime. 

The  trusts  call  for  the  payment  of  a  total  of  $140,000  in  semi-annual  installments  to  eleven 
parochial  institutions,  this  sum  to  be  paid  from  the  net  income  and  principal  available  in  cash. 
After  these  payments  and  payments  of  bequests  to  relatives  and  friends  have  been  made,  the 
trust  provides  that  all  of  the  remaining  available  cash  net  income  and  principal  of  the  trust 
estate  be  paid  in  proportionate  amounts  as  directed  by  Mrs.  Bottoms  to  other  Baptist  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  orphanages. 

The  following  bequests  were  made  in  the  trust: 

Mary  Hardin  Baylor  College,  Belton  Texas,  $5,000  as  a  contribution  or  addition  to  the  Elbe 
Townsend  fund  for  the  education  and  maintenance,  while  receiving  an  education,  of  girls  of 
Texas  who  need  financial  assistance  in  college,  under  the  plan  used  by  Mrs.  Elbe  Townsend. 


Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky . $10,000 

Buckner's  Orphan  Home,  Dallas,  Texas .  25,000 

Bottoms  Orphan  Home,  Monticello,  Arkansas .  25,000 

Central  Baptist  College,  Conway,  Arkansas .  5,000 

Baptist  Seminary,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to  be  used  to  endow  a  chair  of  missions .  25,000 

Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  as  an  endowment  to  help  young  ministers  and 

worthy  boys  and  girls  in  Arkansas,  needing  such  assistance  to  obtain  an  education.  .  .  .  10,000 

Southern  Baptist  Home  Mission  Board,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  work  among  the  Jews .  5,000 

Baptist  Bible  Institute,  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  institute .  10,000 

Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board,  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Dr.  Gaston’s  Hospital  at  Laechow  Fu,  China,  and  the  hospital  at  Ki-Feng,  China,  or 

such  other  work  as  the  board  deems  wise  and  best .  25,000 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Board,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  inter-racial  work  in  the  south .  10,000 
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After  the  payment  of  these  sums,  the  following  shall  receive  proportions  of  the  trust  estate  as 
directed  by  Mrs.  Bottoms: 

Buckner’s  Orphan  Home — one  eighth. 

Bottoms'  Baptist  Orphan  Home — one-eighth. 

Baptist  Seminary,  Fort  Worth — one-eighth. 

Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board,  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  an  addition  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  hospital  in  Ki-Feng,  China — one-eighth. 

Southern  Baptist  Home  Mission  Board,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  work  among  the  Jews — one- 
eighth. 

Baptist  sanitariums  in  Arkansas  to  be  equally  divided  among  them — one-eighth. 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky — one-eighth. 

The  Texarkana  National  Bank  was  named  trustee  of  Mrs.  Bottoms’  estate  in  her  will. 

She  left  her  personal  effects  to  friends  and  relatives  and  directed  that  her  home  at  512  Hickory 
Street,  be  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  go  into  the  estate. 

The  heirs  of  George  W.  Bottoms  filed  suit  in  an  effort  to  recover  certain  property 
and  assets  from  the  estate.  However,  since  he  had  died  twenty  years  previous  to  her 
death  and  all  property  and  assets  were  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Bottoms,  the  court 
decided  in  favor  of  her  will  as  recorded  and  executed. 

Doubtless,  all  these  Richmond,  Virginia,  Bottoms  families  are  fine  people  of 
“quality,”  as  the  early  record  reads.  A  beautiful  book  could  be  written  concerning 
this  line  alone.  Truly,  there  have  been  and  now  are,  great  souls  among  them. 

‘“Two  things,”  the  wise  man  said, 

“fill  me  with  awe: 

The  starry  heavens  and  the  moral  law.” 

Nay,  add  another  wonder  to  thy  roll — 

The  living  marvel  of  the  human  soul!” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 
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OTHER  BOTTOMS  PEOPLE 

“For  as  we  come  and  as  we  go  (and  deadly — soon — go  we!) 

The  people,  Lord.  Thy  people,  are  good  enough  for  me.” 

— Rudyard  Kipling 

Doubtless,  there  are  numbers  of  Bottoms  families  in  various  places  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  the  author  has  not  been  informed.  A  number  of  individuals  have  been 
brought  to  mind  but  it  has  been  possible  to  contact  only  a  few  of  these. 

Several  individuals  of  Alabama,  by  the  name,  have  been  learned  about,  of  whose 
ancestry  no  information  has  been  obtained. 

There  were  Bottoms  men  of  Alabama,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War,  of  whom  this 
is  all  that  is  known. 

There  is,  in  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  a  Bottoms  Motel,  operated  by  Jack  and  Bertalene 
Bottoms.  A  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  them,  by  Certified  Mail,  met  with  no  response, 
except  the  return  of  their  signed  receipt.  It  was  learned  from  another  source  that 
they  are  natives  of  Mississippi,  probably  descendants  of  Marion  County,  Alabama 
Bottomses. 

A  brother  of  the  author,  who  has  lived  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  knew  of  a  Bot¬ 
toms  living  there  a  few  years  ago,  but  no  longer  resides  there.  It  was  learned  that  he 
came  from  Canada.  It  is  easy  and  interesting  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms,  who  first  settled  in  the  New  York  Colony.  There  is  no 
basic  information  for  this  conjecture  but  it  could  have  been  a  natural  occurrence. 
It  is  evident  that  Bottoms  generations  of  this  line  gradually  spread  over  the 
states  from  that  general  area,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  them  migrated 
to  Canada. 

It  has  been  learned  since  most  of  this  work  has  been  written  that  there  are  Bottoms 
people  also  in  Indiana  and  Oklahoma.  Efforts  to  establish  communication  with  them 
have  been  fruitless. 

(The  following  portion  is  devoted  to  two  men  who  seem  to  have  left  no  known 
descendants.  Census  records  at  that  date  had  not  been  well  established.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  clear  record  of  either  of  these  men  further  than  that  given  here.) 

JAMES  BURRELL  BOTTOMS 

“And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives.” 

• — Longfellow 

It  seems  that  this  James  was  a  nephew  of  Richard  Bottoms  and  had  come  to  Henry 
County,  Georgia,  much  later  than  the  move  of  his  uncle  Richard.  It  was  probably  by 
contact  with  the  family  of  Richard  that  he  was  influenced  to  go  to  Georgia  from 
North  Carolina.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  come  to  make  it  his  home.  There  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  family,  so  it  seems  that  he  was  unmarried. 

The  names  of  his  parents  are  unknown.  Therefore,  a  definite  tracing  of  his  lineage 
is  impossible  but  evidence  indicates  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Richard,  James 
Madison,  John  B.,  and  Noel. 

He  had  been  in  Georgia,  it  seems,  only  a  year  or  two  before  the  Civil  War  was 
declared,  and  he  was  in  the  early  draft  of  soldiers. 

James  B.  Bottoms  enlisted  in  the  23rd  Georgia  Infantry  with  Captain  Bacon  at 
McDonough,  Georgia,  on  August  31,  1861.  From  May  1  to  10,  1862,  he  was  in  Chim- 
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borazo  Hospital  No.  1  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  of  ascetic  diarrhea.  On  May  3,  1863, 
he  became  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  On  December  25,  1863,  he 
was  released  from  prison  and  paroled  for  twenty  days.  On  May  14,  1864,  he  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  in  the  Episcopal  Church  Hospital  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  of  intermit¬ 
tent  fever.  Finding  no  record  of  his  death,  it  is  supposed  that  he  received  discharge 
from  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  war.  We  find  no  further  record  of  him. 

It  could  be  that  he  died  soon  after  discharge  as  there  was  at  that  time  much  illness 
that  was  beyond  medical  science.  No  vaccine  for  typhoid  fever  had  been  developed. 
Malaria  took  heavy  toll,  appendicitis  was  “cramp  colic,”  a  deadly  illness.  Brain 
tumor  was  a  great  mystery — undiagnosed  for  years  later.  Pneumonia  just  had  to  run 
its  course,  time  only  telling  the  result.  Another  factor  contributing  to  the  average 
mortality  rate  was  crude  living  conditions — few  sanitary  facilities,  no  screening  of 
homes,  and  no  refrigerators.  We  can  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  this  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

WILLIAM  A.  BOTTOMS 

William  A.  Bottoms  is  one  whose  identity  is  indefinite.  However,  since  the  Bot¬ 
tomses  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  seem  to  have  a  common  ancestor,  it  is  probable  that 
he  is  of  the  same  line.  His  record  of  service  in  the  Civil  War  is  all  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

William  A.  enlisted  at  Blakely,  in  Early  County,  Georgia,  on  March  4,  1862.  Early 
County  is  separated  from  Dale  County  in  Alabama,  only  by  Henry  County,  Alabama. 
He  served  three  years  in  the  war,  and  was  listed  as  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  Government 
hospitals  during  the  month  of  June,  1862. 

On  November  22,  1862,  he  was  admitted  to  Chimborazo  Hospital  No.  1  Richmond, 
Virginia,  suffering  with  typhoid  fever.  He  was  a  patient  there  until  February  7, 
1863,  when  he  was  granted  a  forty-day  furlough. 

Returning  to  duty,  it  seems  that  he  was  placed  in  battle  where  he  was  wounded 
early  in  November  of  1863,  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  near  Chattanooga.  He  was 
sent  to  Medical  College  Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  he  died  on  November  18, 
1863. 

“Let  us  not  think  of  our  departed  dead 
As  caught  and  cumbered  in  these  graves  of  earth; 

But  think  of  death  as  of  another  birth, 

As  a  new  joy  of  more  ethereal  mirth, 

A  new  adventure  waiting  on  ahead, 

As  a  new  world  with  friends  of  nobler  worth, 

Where  all  may  taste  a  more  immortal  bread.” 

• — Edwin  Markham 

COLORED  BOTTOMS  PEOPLE 

It  has  been  learned  that  there  is  a  family  of  Bottoms  colored  people  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  lived  in  Ohio.  The  author  obtained  detailed  data  concerning  them 
and  feels  that  it  would  add  interest  to  this  work,  but  permission  was  not  given  to 
include  details  because  of  racial  unrest  in  the  south  at  present. 

They  are  worthy  people  and  regret  is  felt  because  they  cannot  be  included. 

The  author’s  grandfather,  James  M.  Bottoms,  having  such  a  large  family  could  not 
list  the  youngest,  Thomas  J.  Bottoms,  on  pages  of  the  Family  Bible  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  So  his  name  and  birth  date  are  listed  on  the  page  with  heading,  “The 
Blacks,”  where  births  of  the  slaves  were  listed,  which  seem  rather  humorous.  One 
slave  listing  bears  the  name,  “Alexandria”  which,  according  to  birth  date,  could  have 
been  the  grandfather  of  the  above  mentioned  colored  family.  Data  given  could  not 
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trace  back  beyond  their  father.  Both  parents  died  leaving  three  small  children  of 
whom,  it  seems,  the  two  boys  were  reared  in  an  orphan’s  home  and  the  daughter  by 
a  good  old  lady. 

They  were  all  educated  well,  the  daughter  now  being  employed  as  councillor  to 
young  people  in  a  fine  Negro  college  of  Alabama.  One  son  has  been  a  teacher  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  one  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  election  to  this  office  follows  in  the  copy  of  a  clipping  from  a  June  1962 
issue  of  “The  Huntsville  Times:” 

An  Atlanta  Negro,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Bottoms,  was  named  moderator-elect  of  the  Kentucky 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  composed  of  Southern  churches,  during  a  meeting  at 
Danville,  Ky.  When  he  takes  office  next  year  he  will  become  the  first  member  of  his  race  ever  to 
hold  such  a  position  in  the  South. 

“Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun 
Shall  lord  it  but  a  day; 

Better  the  lowly  deed  were  done, 

And  kept  the  humble  way. 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 
Was  in  some  common  breast 

That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 

And  left  to  Heaven  the  rest.” 

— John  Vance  Cheney 
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PART  II 


Chapter  1 

BURRELL  BOTTOMS 

“The  family  is  one  of  nature’s  masterpieces.” 

— George  Santayana 


Burrell  Bottoms,  son  of  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms,  was  married  to  Sarah  Hartsfield  in 
Virginia  sometime  during  the  seventeenth  century.  This  union  was  blessed  with 
several  sons  and  daughters.  Only  five  of  these  sons  are  known  by  name.  These  are  as 
follows:  Davis;  Richard;  John  B.;  James  (Detailed  biographv,  Part  III.  Chapter  I); 
Noel. 

No  birth,  marriage,  or  death  dates  are  available  for  any  except  James,  grandfather 
of  this  author. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  Burrell  Bottoms’  sons  went  to  South  Carolina  in  early 
manhood  to  find  work,  later  going  to  Georgia  along  with  the  migration  that  popu¬ 
lated  the  state  in  the  early  1800’s.  Four  of  these  brothers  took  work  with  a  railroad 
construction  company  building  the  first  railroads  of  the  South,  later  settling  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  of  the  state. 

Others  of  his  sons  settled,  in  early  life,  in  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina,  and 
some  of  these  later  moved  to  Georgia  along  with  the  brothers  from  South  Carolina. 

There  is  one  interesting  story  that  is  close  to  this  family:  Sarah  Hartsfield,  wife  of 
Burrell  Bottoms,  had  a  brother  named  Pinkney,  whose  wife  was  somewhat  refractory 
at  times.  This  couple,  very  young  parents,  had  only  one  small  child  and  lived  in 
wralking  distance  of  the  wife's  parents. 

Pinkney  Hartsfield  was  always  considerate  of  others  and  a  good  neighbor  to  those  of 
his  community.  He  had  a  dog  that  was  quite  a  pet  of  the  family  but  a  neighbor  sus¬ 
pected  it  had  been  killing  his  sheep  and  spoke  to  Pinkney  about  it.  Pinkney  told  him 
that  if  he  could  be  certain  about  it  he  would  certainly  dispose  of  the  dog  and  told 
his  wife  accordingly.  The  very  next  morning  early  the  neighbor  saw  the  dog  catching 
his  sheep  and  promptly  reported  to  Pinkney.  The  dog  had  reached  home  ahead  of 
the  neighbor. 

Pinkney  responded  very  graciously,  saying,  as  he  reached  over  the  back  door  for 
his  gun,  “Yes,  here  is  my  gun.  You  come  with  me  and  we'll  take  care  of  this  right 
now.”  Walking  down  in  the  woodland  back  of  the  barn  the  dog  followed  along. 
Hearing  the  gun-shot  Pinkney’s  wife,  preparing  breakfast,  became  furious.  The 
neighbor  went  his  way  and  Pinkney  returned  home.  As  he  approached  the  back  door, 
his  wife  snatched  table-cloth,  dishes,  and  all,  throwing  them  into  her  husband’s  face. 
He  promptly  reached  over  the  door  for  his  horse-whip  and  proceeded  to  whip  his 
wife.  Then  she  gathered  up  the  baby  saying,  “I’m  going  back  to  Pappy’s  and  you 
can  do  as  you  please." 

Arriving  she  told  her  parents  how  Pinkney  had  taken  their  good  old  Rover  off'  and 
shot  him  in  a  fit  of  temper  for  no  reason  at  all.  Her  father  responded  in  very  deliber¬ 
ate  tones,  “We-1-1,  I  guess  Pinkney  will  be  over  soon,  and  he’ll  tell  us  all  about  it. 
I’ve  always  had  a  lot-o’  confidence  in  Pinkney.  I’ll  see  what  he  has  to  say.” 
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Soon  Pinkney  arrived  and  reported  the  whole  episode,  whereupon  his  father-in-law 
reached  for  his  own  horse-whip  saying,  “Well,  Pinkney,  you’ve  taken  the  liberty  to 
whip  my  daughter.  Now,  I’m  taking  the  liberty  to  whip  your  wife.”  After  the  father’s 
stripes  were  finished  she  went  home  with  Pinkney  and  never  again  gave  any  trouble. 

Those  were  the  days  when  husbands  could  whip  their  wives  and  get  away  with  it. 
This  would  today  be  considered  cruelty  to  the  “n’th  degree.”  However,  divorces  in 
that  day  were  not  so  prevalent. 


DAVIS  BOTTOMS 

Davis,  one  of  the  five  brothers  coming  from  South  Carolina,  after  working  with 
the  railroad  company  for  a  few  years,  settled  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he 
reared  a  family.  Very  little  information  is  available  concerning  his  family,  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  several  sons  who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Their  records  follow: 
Late  records  have  been  received  showing  that  his  decease  occurred  in  the  year,  1845. 

JULIAN  B.  BOTTOMS 

Julian  B.  Bottoms,  son  of  Davis  Bottoms,  born  about  the  year  1840  in  Richmond 
Co.,  Georgia,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  enlisted  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  first  Georgia  Infantry  (Ramsey’s  Regiment)  on  March  18,  1861.  He  was  re¬ 
ported  sick  on  May  31  and  granted  leave  of  absence.  On  March  15,  1862,  this  regi¬ 
ment  was  disbanded  and  he  was  paroled.  No  further  record  of  him  is  found. 

T.  J.  BOTTOMS 

T.  J.  Bottoms,  son  of  Davis  Bottoms,  born  about  the  year  1837  in  Richmond  Co., 
Georgia,  enlisted  May  18,  1861,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  at  the  age  of  24.  He  was  listed  as 
a  musician,  playing  in  the  Army  Band.  He  was  hospitalized  for  a  time  beginning  in 
October  1861  in  the  Army  hospital  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  When  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Grant,  T.  J.  Bottoms  was  among  the  soldiers  surrend¬ 
ered.  He  therefore  became  a  prisoner  of  war  until  April  9  when  he  was  paroled  at 
Appomatox  Court  House,  Virginia. 

JORDON  B.  BOTTOM 

Jordon  B.  Bottom,  son  of  Davis  Bottoms,  born  in  1843  (who  had  decided  that  he 
did  not  like  the  plural  on  his  name  and  left  off  the  “s”)  enlisted  at  Augusta,  Georgia, 
with  Captain  Crump  on  April  17,  1862.  His  talent  as  a  musician  was  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  and  he  was  placed  in  the  Regimental  Band.  He  was  granted  leave  on  several 
occasions,  for  special  service  by  the  Band.  He  served  without  illness  to  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1864.  It  seems  evident  that  he  reared  a  family.  Late  records  have 
been  received  indicating  that  he  had  a  great-grandson  who  was  heir  in  an  estate  of 
his  grandmother  Dora  E.  Bottom.  This  great-grandson’s  name  is  Jordon  V.  Bottom, 
who  was  living  in  the  year,  1929. 

WILLIAM  P.  BOTTOM 

William  P.  Bottom,  another  son  of  Davis,  born  in  Richmond  Co.,  Georgia,  who 
had  left  off  the  “s,”  enlisted  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  the  Georgia  Infantry  Regiment 
of  Local  Troops  on  July  24,  1863.  He  was  exempt  from  active  participation  in  the 
war  because  he  was  a  mail  agent.  He  was  officially  enlisted  however  until  the  war 
ended.  There  is  no  further  record  of  him. 
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JOHN  B.  BOTTOMS 

John  B.  Bottoms,  who  it  seems  was  also  a  son  of  Davis,  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  April  26,  1861.  In  September  1862,  his  wife  became  very  ill.  John 
B.  requested  leave  of  absence  to  care  for  her  and  it  was  refused  him.  Feeling  the 
urgency  so  keenly  that  he  was  unable  to  endure  it,  and  knowing  no  other  course,  he 
made  himself  absent  without  leave  (A.W.O.L.,  as  it  is  termed  today.)  After  being 
absent  for  thirty-five  days  he  was  arrested  on  October  13,  1862,  as  a  deserter.  There 
is  no  further  official  record  of  him  which  was  the  usual  method.  It  is  known  however, 
that  he  was  “courtmartialled,”  which  means  that  he  was  lined  up  with  others  who 
were  considered  disloyal  and  shot  by  a  firing  squad.  This  was  made  known  by  friends 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  cases  of  “court-martial”  families  of  these  men  were  never 
notified  of  this  or  the  disposition  of  their  remains. 

Doubtless  this  family  of  Davis  Bottoms  was  much  larger  than  this  as  it  is  well 
known  that  those  were  the  days  of  large  families.  Certainly  there  must  have  been 
daughters,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  this  fact.  Since  marriage  gives  to 
daughters  new  family  names,  they  could  not  be  traced  unless  good  records  were 
kept.  It  is  obvious  that  few  families  have  kept  good  records. 

This  Davis  Bottoms  died  intestate,  as  late  records  show,  and  his  property  was  all 
sold  at  auction  by  detail,  even  to  tablespoons,  each  cooking  utensil,  chair,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  largest  items.  It  totaled  up  to  several  thousand  dollars  and  was  apportioned 
to  his  heirs. 

“What  though  unmarked  the  happy  workman  toil, 

And  break  unthanked  of  man  the  stubborn  clod? 

It  is  enough  for  sacred  is  the  soil, 

Dear  are  the  hills  of  God. 

For  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird 

Should  sing  aright  to  Him  the  lowliest  song, 

Than  that  a  seraph  strayed  should  take  the  word 
And  sing  His  glory  wrong.” 

— Jean  Ingelow 
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RICHARD  BOTTOMS 

“Each  one  has  been  a  little  child, 

A  little  child  with  laughing  look, 

A  lovely  white  unwritten  book; 

A  book  that  God  will  take,  my  friend, 

As  each  goes  out  at  journey’s  end.” 

— John  Masefield 

Richard,  according  to  stories  told  to  the  author  by  her  elders,  was  one  of  the 
Burrell  Bottoms  sons  who  remained  in  North  Carolina  when  his  five  brothers  went 
to  South  Carolina.  Richard  and  his  brother,  James  Madison,  with  their  families, 
moved  from  North  Carolina  first  to  Tennessee,  and  later  to  Georgia,  (it  seems  a 
few  years  after  the  five  brothers  came  from  South  Carolina)  and  settled  in  adjoining 
counties  of  Georgia.  James  settled  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  and  Richard,  it  is 
said,  somewhere  in  Henry  County.  It  seems  that  he  was  born  about  1800. 

It  is  not  known  who  Richard  married  or  the  size  of  his  family,  but  it  is  certainly 
evident  that  there  were  several  sons  and  daughters.  These  were  pioneer  days  when 
communication  even  between  relative  families  in  adjacent  counties  was  very  rare, 
and  census  records  not  clearly  established.  Also,  the  devastation  of  war  so  wrecked 
the  state  of  Georgia  that  many  families  became  lost  to  each  other.  Being  in  adjoining 
counties,  however,  the  James  Bottoms  family  and  the  Richard  Bottoms  family  did 
continue  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  for  a  while  although  infrequently. 

We  have  been  able  to  learn  definitely  the  names  of  only  four  of  the  sons.  They  are 
as  follows;  James  M.;  John  Wesley;  Burrell;  William  H. 

These  families  evidently  have  descendants  scattered  all  over  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  It  has  been  impossible  to  find  records  or 
establish  connection  with  them  all.  Some  families  seem  to  remain  mostly  in  their 
native  localities.  Others  are  “treasure-trove,”  seeking  something  better  farther  along. 
This  has  of  course  resulted  in  the  development  of  our  nation  as  it  is  today.  These 
Bottoms  families  seem  to  have  had  this  characteristic.  Evidence  is  that  they  were  all 
staunch  in  their  own  unobtrusive  enterprises,  persevering  and  determined  in  diffi¬ 
culties;  in  reverses  rising  again,  honest,  conscientious  and  kindly  in  nature.  No  one 
of  the  name  was  ever  known  to  be  too  indolent  to  love,  adore,  and  support  well  his 
own  family.  Few  of  them  gained  or  desired  great  fame.  Any  worthy  accomplishment 
was  accepted  with  retiring  modesty.  These  Bottoms  people  thought  of  fame  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  lines  from  O.  W.  Holmes: 

“Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame? 

A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame; 

A  giddy  whirlwind’s  fickle  gust, 

That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust; 

4  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Which  dust  was  Bill,  and  which  was  Joe?” 

All  possible  evidence  indicates  that  Richard  died  in  early  middle  age  and  his 
widow  was  remarried.  Therefore,  assuming  another  name,  there  was  less  communi¬ 
cation  between  this  family  and  the  other  Bottoms  relatives.  Yet  this  father  left  sons 
whose  generations  extend  down  through  the  years  in  fine  citizenship  that  has  given 
much  to  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
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“When,  in  the  dim  beginning  of  the  years, 

God  mixed  in  man  the  raptures  and  the  tears, 

And  scattered  through  his  brain  the  starry  stuff, 
He  said,  “Behold!  Yet  this  is  not  enough, 

For  I  must  test  his  spirit  to  make  sure 
That  he  can  dare  the  vision  and  endure. 

I  will  leave  man  to  make  a  fateful  guess,* 

Will  leave  him  torn  between  the  no  and  yes, 

Leave  him  unresting  until  he  rests  in  Me, 

Drawn  upward  by  the  choice  that  makes  him  free — 
Leave  him  in  tragic  loneliness  to  choose, 

With  all  in  life  to  win  or  all  to  lose.” 

— Edwin  Markham 
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DR.  JAMES  M.  BOTTOMS 

“In  misery’s  darkest  cavern  known, 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh — 

•  , 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void; 

And  sure  th’  Eternal  Master  found 
I'he  single  talent  well  employed.” 

■ — Samuel  Johnson 

James  M.  Bottoms,  son  of  Richard  Bottoms,  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Henry 
County,  Georgia.  One  source  says  he  was  born  in  February  of  the  year  1823.  Another 
source  says  he  was  born  in  1815.  His  birth  was  probably  in  North  Carolina  previous 
to  the  family’s  move  to  Georgia,  which  occurred  when  he  was  very  small. 

It  seems  that  he  was  very  different  from  his  brothers,  showing,  from  early  child¬ 
hood,  an  interest  in  the  physical  aspects  of  plants,  insects  and  animals.  He  was  often 
seen  dissecting  a  grasshopper,  or  if  an  animal  on  the  farm  died,  he  would  dissect  its 
head  to  study  the  brain,  or  its  heart  to  investigate  its  ducts  and  valves.  Before  he  had 
finished  the  country  school  he  had  announced  his  intention  to  become  a  doctor. 

Upon  completion  of  the  local  school  his  father  allowed  him  to  enter  The  Atlanta 
Medical  College,  which  was  in  its  early  days  and  later  became  a  unit  of  Emory 
University  of  Atlanta,  where  he  was  graduated  in  due  time.  He  practiced  the  medical 
profession  in  Georgia  until  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

Learning  of  the  rapidly  developing  area  in  Dale  County,  Alabama,  Dr.  James 
Bottoms  with  two  brothers,  John  Wesley  and  Burrell,  a  nephew,  John  J.  Bottoms 
and  their  families  and  the  widow  of  William  H.  who  had  two  sons,  all  came  via  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  from  Georgia  to  Dale  County,  Alabama  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  widow  probably  remarried,  causing  her  family  to  be  lost  from  the  family  records 
and  so  faded  into  oblivion. 

Dr.  James  traveled  by  horseback  over  much  of  Dale  County  with  great  interest  in 
the  suffering  people.  There  were  epidemics  of  Lagrippe,  the  same  as  termed  Influenza 
today,  Typhoid  fever,  Malaria,  Smallpox,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  also  babies 
were  born  into  already  large  families.  There  were  no  cars  or  paved  roads.  There¬ 
fore,  the  physician’s  only  mode  of  travel  was  by  horseback.  Imagine  the  long  waiting 
for  many  patients  before  the  doctor  could  arrive,  and  that  after  the  father  or  brother 
of  the  family  rode  by  the  same  method  all  the  miles  to  summons  the  doctor!  Homes 
had  no  telephones  at  that  time.  The  physician  carried  in  saddlebags  his  medicine  bag 
with  supplies  of  various  drugs  which  he  mixed,  according  to  his  judgement,  right  in 
the  home.  Even  as  late  as  the  early  1900’s  the  doctor  was  seen  to  measure,  often  by 
estimation  instead  of  accurate  measure,  a  small  portion  of  powder,  pour  in  a  drop  of 
liquid  and  mix  into  a  small  or  medium  pill,  call  for  a  glass  of  water  and  have  the  pa¬ 
tient  gulp  it  down.  Leaving  a  supply  of  the  same  he  mounted  his  horse  which  galloped 
away.  If  the  patient  recovered  the  doctor  was  a  God-send  and  the  Lord  was  praised. 
If  the  patient  passed  away  “the  Lord  had  seen  fit  to  take  him.” 

Dr.  Jim  was  a  quiet  man  not  given  to  much  conversation.  His  mind  seemed  always 
preoccupied  with  his  profession  and  he  was  a  doctor  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  was  married  before  he  came  to  Alabama,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  His  wife’s  name  was  Nancy  Willis.  They  had  a  family  of  four  sons  as  follows: 

John  Jefferson;  George — Died  at  age  fourteen  of  a  large  water-head;  William  Con¬ 
stantine;  James  Anon. 
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JOHN  JEFFERSON  BOTTOMS 

John  Jefferson,  son  of  Dr.  James  M.  and  Nancy  Willis  Bottoms,  was  the  eldest 
child  of  this  family,  but  his  birth  date  was  not  learned.  He  was  married  to  Margaret 
Dowling.  They  first  made  their  home  near  Ozark,  in  Dale  County,  Alabama,  later 
moving  to  Asbury  about  seven  miles  to  the  northeast.  Living  there  for  eleven  years, 
the  family  moved  to  Graceville,  Florida,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  that  state.  Chil¬ 
dren  born  to  this  home  are  five  in  number: 

Mollie — Married  to  Charley  Potts.  They  have  two  children  living:  Albert  Lewis — 
Married  to  Allene  Chapman.  They  have  no  children.  Their  home  is  in  Camak, 
Georgia.  Charles  Eulon — Seems  also  to  be  married  but  nothing  learned  about  his 
family.  He  lives  in  Lakeland,  Florida. 

Nettie — Married  to  John  Ellis  Johnston.  They  have  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
living.  One  daughter  died  in  1918.  No  names  given. 

“Ah,  the  souls  of  these  that  die 
Are  as  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher.” 

• — Longfellow 

James  F. — Married  to  Bessie  Boldon.  They  lost  several  children  whose  names  were 
not  given.  Five  sons  and  one  daughter  yet  living:  James,  Jr. — Married  to  a  lady  whose 
name  is  Merle  Chalker.  They  reared  a  fine  family  of  three  children:  Jim,  Jr. — Died 
before  finishing  high  school,  at  about  20  years  of  age;  Bobby — Born  about  1942.  At¬ 
tended  Emory  University  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1961-62.  Plans  to  finish  college  work  in 
Auburn,  Ala.  University  where  he  is  at  present;  Peggy — Married  to  Dr.  Driggers. 
They  are  parents  of  two  children  whose  names  were  not  learned.  James,  Jr.  is  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  chain  of  drug  stores,  one  of  which  is  Dothan  Drug  Co.  located  at  Dothan, 
Ala.,  where  the  family  lives.  John  Watson — Married  to  Ruth  Hill.  They  have  the 
blessing  of  three  children:  John — (Known  as  Jack)  Born  about  1940.  Is  now  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Florida,  at  Gainesville;  Christine — She  is  now  in  high  school; 
Carolyn — Also  in  school.  John  Watson  is  Rear  Admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  family 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C.  Wilmer  R. — Married  to  Marie  Brandon.  Their  home  is 
blessed  with  five  children:  Betty — Born  in  1940.  She  is  now  in  Medical  School  of 
Florida’s  University  at  Gainesville  to  finish  in  June,  1963.  She  is  the  first  doctor  of 
this  family  in  100  years,  a  great-great-granddaughter  of  Dr.  James  M.  Bottoms;  Joyce 
- — Born  in  1941.  Married  to  Jerrell  Mathison.  She  is  doing  cancer  research  work  at 
Tulane  University  Medical  School,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Wilmer,  Jr. — Born  in  1943. 
He  is  attending  Huntington  College,  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Charles  Lamar — Born 
in  January  1945.  Has  just  finished  high  school  and  is  taking  up  a  six  months  course 
of  study  as  a  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  He  plans  to  do  college  work  later,  in  Huntington 
College;  Sydney  Franklin— Born  in  the  year  1950.  He  is  now  in  grade  school,  seventh 
year.  Wilmer  R.  is  a  Methodist  minister  of  the  Alabama-Florida  Conference,  now 
serving  as  Chaplin  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Huntsville,  Alabama.  He 
is  scheduled  to  retire  from  chaplaincy  May  31,  1963.  He  will  be  assigned  to  parish 
pastorates  thereafter,  probably  in  the  area  of  his  home  in  Florida.  Plummer  W. — 
Fourth  living  son  of  Jim  Bottoms  and  his  wife,  Bessie  Boldon.  He  is  known  as  Syd.  He 
is  married  to  Ellen  Register.  They  have  three  daughters:  Patricia — Married  to  De¬ 
von  Smith.  They  are  blessed  with  one  son:  Norman;  Vesta — Married  to  Mr.  Bryant 
who  is  in  the  general  merchantile  business  with  his  father  at  Bascom,  Florida;  Debo¬ 
rah  Ann — She  is  at  home  with  her  parents.  Lilly  Marlin — Maiden  lady.  She  lives  in 
the  old  home  of  her  parents  at  Graceville,  Fla.  Hill — Married  to  a  lady  whose  given 
name  is  Evelyn.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  three  children:  Glenda;  Hill,  Jr. — Born 
in  1956;  Stanley— Born  in  1957.  The  Hill  Bottoms  family  lives  at  Marianna,  Florida. 
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I  his  is  a  very  fine  family  all  of  whose  members  arc  worthy  citizens — the  kind  who 
make  our  nation  great.  There  surely  have  been  many  interesting  and  humorous, 
and  probably  some  exciting  episodes  in  their  growing  up.  Stories  of  these  would 
make  interesting  reading.  Such  incidents  weld  a  bond  of  aff  ection  between  brothers 
and  sisters  that  all  of  life  cannot  sever. 


The  human  lamily  is  such  a  glorious  blessing  in  this  world  that  it  is  used  in  the 
Bible  as  a  simile  of  the  family  of  God. 

Bessie  Boldon  Bottoms  passed  away  in  1954  and  her  husband,  Jim  Bottoms,  de¬ 
parted  this  life  in  1960. 


“Thou  layest  Thy  hand  on  the  fluttering  heart 
And  sayest,  “Be  still!” 

The  shadow  and  silence  are  only  a  part 
Of  Thy  sweet  will. 

Thy  presence  is  with  me,  and  where  Thou  art 
I  fear  no  ill.” 

— Frances  Ridley  Havergal 


Mattie — Married  to  Marvin  Tindell.  They  had  eight  sons,  six  of  whom  are  now 
living  but  names  not  learned. 

Mallie- — Married  to  Edmund  Roach.  This  home  had  the  blessing  of  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Eldest  son  died  at  two  and  a  half  years.  The  other  son  is  still  living. 
His  name  is  not  listed.  The  daughter:  Edna — Passed  away  at  almost  twenty-six  years. 

“Calm  soul  of  all  things!  make  it  mine, 

To  feel  amid  the  city’s  jar, 

That  there  abides  a  place  of  thine, 

Man  did  not  make  and  cannot  mar.” 

- — Matthew  Arnold 


Mallie  is  the  youngest  child  of  John  Jefferson  Bottoms,  known  as  Jeffie.  She  was 
born  on  March  27,  1881,  and  was  sixteen  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to  Grace- 
ville,  Florida,  during  the  last  week  in  December  of  1897. 

Mallie  is  now  eighty  years  old  and  seems  to  be  a  very  alert  person.  She  writes 
interestingly  of  their  old  home  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  She,  with  her  brother 
James  F.  and  his  daughter  Lilly  Marlin,  made  a  trip  back  to  the  old  homeland  near 
Ozark  about  the  year,  1957,  fifty-eight  years  after  the  family  moved  away.  She  writes 
of  the  many  changes  which  had  taken  place.  Nothing  looked  natural  to  them.  The 
old  watermill,  owned  and  operated  by  an  uncle,  had  been  cleared  away,  the  old  road 
to  their  old  home  had  been  closed,  the  church  remodelled  and  the  cemetery  much 
improved.  The  progress  of  time  does  transform,  not  only  landscapes  and  architecture, 
but  institutions  and  even  humanity  itself. 

Mallie’s  father  passed  away  on  September  27,  1880,  six  months  before  her  birth. 
Therefore,  it  seems  that  her  mother  was  a  widow  when  the  move  was  made  to 
Florida.  No  mention  is  made  of  her  remarriage. 

Mallie’s  husband,  Edmund  Roach,  was  killed  on  May  21,  1925,  in  an  automobile 
and  bicycle  accident. 

“For  should  the  Pilot  deem  it  best 
To  cut  the  voyage  short, 

He  sees  beyond  the  skyline,  and 
He’ll  bring  us  into  Port.” 

— John  Oxenham 
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After  living  a  widow  for  nine  years  and  five  months,  Mallie  was  married  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1934,  to  Robert  W.  Hardy  of  Lincolnville,  Maine.  They  lived  together  scarcely 
three  years  and  ten  months.  He  passed  away  on  August  12,  1939. 

“Thou  who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so  pleasant, 

Leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay; 

O  Love  Divine,  O  Helper  ever  present, 

Be  Thou  my  strength  and  stay.” 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

Mallie  was  brought  up  a  Methodist,  becoming  a  Christian  in  early  life.  She  became 
a  member  of  The  Assembly  of  God  little  more  than  six  years  ago.  This  indicates  a 
Bottoms  trait  of  a  willingness  to  change  when  one  feels  that  more  of  Truth  has  been 
revealed. 


WILLIAM  CONSTANTINE  BOTTOMS 

William  Constantine,  son  of  Nancy  Willis  and  Dr.  James  M.  Bottoms,  was  married 
to  Callie  Garner  but  no  birth  or  marriage  dates  were  learned. 

It  seems  that  they  left  Dale  County,  Alabama,  making  their  home  farther  toward 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Eight  children  blessed  this  home: 

Zenobia — Born  November  26,  1883.  Married  to  Oscar  Thrower.  Their  children 
are:  Mary  Elsie;  Charlie  Will.  Zenobia  is  deceased. 

Addie  Pearl — Born  November  26,  1884.  Married  to  Ellie  Bell.  Their  children  are: 
Ellie  Pearl;  D.B.  Addie  Pearl  is  deceased. 

Willie  Mae — Born  November  20,  1886.  Married  to  William  Thomas  Speigner. 
They  have  eight  children:  Sterlyn — Married  on  January  22,  1939,  to  Carrie  Russ. 
They  have  no  children.  Bela — Married  on  June  6.  1927,  to  Julian  Newman.  Children: 
Patricia;  Julian,  Jr.  Louise — Married  on  December  11,  1937,  to  George  Hart.  They 
have  two  children:  Thomas  George;  Donald  Bret.  Unadelle — Married  on  May  16, 
1942,  to  Bartowe  Love.  They  have  one  daughter:  Delores.  Woodrow — Married  on 
July  15,  1938,  to  Myra  Nell  Bell.  They  have  two  sons:  Woodrow  Wilson,  Jr.;  Andrew 
Clayton.  Ruth — Married  on  August  12,  1942,  to  William  Vanderford.  They  have  one 
daughter:  Ernestine.  Ernest  Lloyd — Married  to  a  German  girl  whose  given  name  is 
Heidi.  They  have  two  children:  David  Glen:  Mary  Ellen.  Lucy — Married  on  April 
16,  1960,  to  Tiernan  Wilson  Luck.  They  have  no  children. 

Louis  Talmadge — Born  on  February  11,  1888.  He  passed  away  on  December  10, 
1908,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  ten  months.  He  was  unmarried. 

Sallie  Jim — Born  April  1,  1890.  Married  to  Jesse  Pouncy.  Their  children  are: 
Bernice;  Glenn;  Catharine;  Mack;  Arie  Will;  Hinton;  Callie  Belle;  J.  I.;  Jeanette. 
Serena — Born  May  5,  1892.  Died  on  September  9,  1944.  Unmarried. 

Naomi — Born  July  25,  1893.  Married  to  J.  C.  Speigner.  Marriage  date  not  given. 
They  have  two  daughters:  Nell;  Mary  Garner.  Naomi  is  deceased. 

Garner — Born  July  15,  1900.  Married  to  Marie  Christ.  Children  born  to  them  are: 
Eleanor;  Garner,  Jr. 

There  is  much  devotion  in  such  fine  families,  and  also  many  vicissitudes,  contro¬ 
versies,  and  often  perplexities.  These,  correctly  understood  and  met,  only  give  strength 
and  security  of  character  and  time  binds  a  tie  that  endures  down  the  ages. 

“To  things  immortal,  Time  can  do  no  wrong, 

And  that  which  never  is  to  die,  forever  must  be  young.” 

— Abraham  Cowley 
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JAMES  ANON  BOTTOMS 

James  Anon,  son  of  Dr.  James  and  Nancy  Willis  Bottoms,  was  born  June  11,  1861. 
He  gr  ew  up  in  Dale  County,  Alabama,  and  was  married  on  February  25,  1887,  to 
Smithie  Agnes  Howell  whose  birth  date  was  May  27,  1866,  when  he  was  almost 
twenty-six  and  Smithie  Agnes  was  almost  twenty-one.  It  seems  that  their  residence 
was  near  the  town  of  Ozark  for  awhile  and  they  later  moved  farther  south,  probably 
to  Coff  ee  County.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  nine  children:  John  Jefferson — Birth 
date  not  learned;  Mittie  Ella — Born  September  6,  1890;  James  Howard — Born 
November  4,  1892;  Mary  Pearl — Born  January  2,  1895;  Nancy  Elizabeth — Born  July 
25,  1897;  Charles  Lester — Born  December  22,  1899;  Mattie  Ethel — Born  March  17, 
1902;  Joseph  Lawrence — Born  February  10,  1905;  Ruby  Gertrude — Born  September 
24,  1907. 


JOHN  JEFFERSON  BOTTOMS 

John  Jefferson,  son  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agness  Howell  Bottoms,  was  born, 
it  seems,  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  He  was  married  to  Nola  Howell  in  March  1924. 
This  home  was  blessed  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters: 

Norman — Married  in  early  manhood,  wife’s  name  not  learned.  The  home  had 
the  blessing  of  three  daughters:  Cheryl;  Donna;  Dianne.  The  mother  passed  away 
when  Dianne  was  an  infant. 

“As  sings  the  mountain  stream, 

Past  rock  and  verdure  wild, 

So  let  me  sing  my  way  to  Thee 
Thy  pure  and  happy  child.” 

— From  the  hymn  “Aynhoe” 

Norman  was  rewed  about  1957  to  a  widow  who  has  four  children  but  the  names  of 
his  second  wife  or  children  were  not  given  in  data  received.  They  live  at  Dover. 
Florida. 

Addie  Pearl — Married  to  John  Marchman.  They  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
and  a  son.  The  daughter  is:  Daphine — Married  and  has  one  child.  Name  of  husband 
and  child  not  learned.  Son’s  name  not  given.  This  family  lives  in  Tennessee. 

After  the  death  of  Norman’s  first  wife,  Addie  Pearl  adopted  the  little  daughter, 
Dianne. 

Christine — Married  to  Adolph  Hobbs,  who  was  a  widower  with  two  children: 
Philip;  Hilda.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  Christine  and  Adolph:  Called  “Butch’’; 
A  daughter  whose  name  is  not  remembered.  Their  home  is  in  Geneva,  Alabama. 

James  Howard — He  is  presently  in  Air  Force  training,  stationed  at  a  base  in  Texas. 
At  the  time  this  data  was  given  he  was  home  on  leave  on  occasion  of  his  father’s  ill¬ 
ness. 

Much  gratitude  is  due  this  John  Jefferson’s  sister,  Mary  Pearl  (Mrs.  S.  F.  Brax¬ 
ton),  for  data  concerning  his  family. 

This  is  a  lovely  family,  ideal  in  numbers,  and  their  experiences  in  life  have  surely 
been  cause  for  loving  fellowship,  concern  for  each  other,  and  determination  to  make 
life  worthy  the  name  they  bear.  It  is  evident  that  their  various  communities  have 
been  better  for  their  good  citizenship. 

“Let  us  walk  humbly,  my  friend; 

Slight  not  the  heart’s-ease  blooming  round  our  feet; 

The  laurel  blossoms  are  not  half  so  sweet, 

Or  lightly  gathered,  friend. 
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Let  us  walk  kindly,  friend; 

We  cannot  tell  how  long  this  life  shall  last, 

How  soon  these  precious  years  be  overpast; 

Let  love  walk  with  us,  friend. 

Let  us  walk  quickly,  friend; 

Work  with  our  might  while  lasts  our  little  stay, 

And  help  some  halting  comrade  on  the  way; 

And  may  God  guide  us,  friend.” 

• — Lillian  Gray 

MITTIE  ELLA  BOTTOMS  FULFORD 

Mittie  Ella,  daughter  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agness  Howell  Bottoms,  was 
born  and  grew  up,  evidently,  in  Dale  County,  Alabama,  near  the  town  of  Ozark. 
She  was  married  to  John  Daniel  Fulford  who  was  born  on  May  10,  1888,  near  Hart¬ 
ford,  Alabama.  To  this  home  was  born  seven  children: 

Virgie  Lee — Married  November  5,  1942,  to  Harry  W.  Henderson.  They  live  at 
1172  18  Place,  Vero  Beach,  Florida.  No  children’s  names  given. 

Aubrey  L. — Born  November  14,  1914.  Married  June  27,  1940,  to  Myrtle  Spooner 
whose  birth  was  June  12,  1918.  They  have  seven  children:  Mary  Elizabeth — Born 
February  1,  1941.  Married  on  July  17,  1959,  to  Billie  Joe  Adkins  whose  birth  was 
September  17,  1940;  Anthony  Lawton — Born  February  19,  1942;  Melaine  Joyce — 
Born  August  13,  1943;  Peggy  Zellania — Born  March  5,  1945;  Dorothy  Elaine — Born 
September  15,  1946;  Aubrey  Theodore — Born  June  17,  1951;  Rebecca  Ann — Born 
June  8,  1953.  This  family  lives  at  Napier  Field,  Alabama. 

Buford  M. — Married  on  November  28,  1940,  to  Bobbie  Spooner.  No  children’s 
names  were  given.  Buford  is  a  Methodist  minister,  now  serving  as  pastor  of  the 
Moultrie,  Georgia,  Methodist  Church. 

Louise  D. — Married  on  December  17,  1938,  to  Elvis  A.  Eddins.  They  live  at  2639 
N.  Canal  Drive,  Lakeland,  Florida.  No  children's  names  were  given.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

E.  Huey — Married  on  March  11,  1928,  to  Alice  Pope.  The  size  of  their  family  not 
learned.  They  live  on  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Florence,  Alabama.  Huey  is  a  Church  of 
Christ  minister. 

John  T. — Married  on  December  12,  1946,  to  Mavis  Reeves.  No  children’s  names 
listed.  They  live  at  517  E.  Watts  Avenue,  Enterprise,  Alabama. 

Earl  M. — Married  on  October  12,  1949,  to  Janice  Jones.  The  size  of  their  family 
was  not  stated.  Their  home  is  at  1122  West  Street,  Lakeland,  Florida. 

Mittie  Ella  Bottoms  Fulford’s  eldest  grandchild  is  a  Church  of  Christ  minister. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  names  of  all  her  grandchildren  were  not  given.  Efforts  to  con¬ 
tact  all  of  her  children  were  in  most  cases  fruitless. 

This  is  a  lovely  family  and  surely  much  loving  concern,  labor,  and  perseverence 
went  into  the  upbringing  of  these  fine  children.  It  is  obvious  that  the  family  was 
religiously  inclined  as  they  all  seem  to  be  connected  with  various  bodies  of  the  church 
in  active  ways. 

Mittie  Ella  lived,  it  seems,  with  her  son,  Aubrey  L.  Fulford,  in  her  last  days  and 
was  unable  to  travel  very  much.  She  prayed  to  become  able  to  attend  church  services 
again.  She  was  reared  in  the  Baptist  Church  but  after  her  marriage  to  John  Daniel 
Fulford,  who  was  a  fine  Christian  man  and  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  she 
became  affiliated  with  his  church.  Two  others  of  her  children  besides  Huey  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Mittie  Ella  spent  much  time  reading  her  Bible 
and  was  a  sincere  Christian. 
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She  suffered  an  illness  of  two  years  and  passed  away  on  December  29,  1961.  She 
has  been  a  wonderful  mother  and  has  certainly  won  Heaven’s  sweetest  blessings. 

“The  dust  of  earth  He  measures  out, 

He  numbers  all  the  stars  of  space, 

His  mighty  scales  the  mountains  weigh; 

But  what  can  weigh  His  grace? 

^nd  when  man’s  measured  thread  is  spun, 

His  finished  tale  of  days  is  told, 

When  all  earth’s  numbered  years  are  done 
And  Time  itself  grows  old. 

Then  shall  God’s  long  eternities 

Their  unmarked  course  have  yet  to  run, 

And  His  uncounted  eon-hours 
Be  only  just  begun.” 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint 

JAMES  HOWARD  BOTTOMS 

James  Howard,  son  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agnes  Howell  Bottoms,  was  born 
and  reared,  evidently,  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  He  was  married  to  Minnie  Eudora 
Campbell,  whose  birth  was  June  16,  1896,  he  being  three  and  a  half  years  her  senior. 
This  home  was  blessed  with  eight  children: 

James  Hartwell — Born  March  31,  1917.  Married  to  Alma  Tince.  They  have  one 
child:  Mixon — Age  four. 

Joe  Edd — Born  March  21,  1919.  Married  to  a  girl  named  Agnes  May.  They  have 
one  child:  Ozborn — Age  three  years. 

Harley  D. — Born  August  15,  1922.  His  wife’s  name  is  Cumi.  They  have  one  child: 
Mario — Age  three  years. 

William  Wyatt — Born  September  24,  1904.  His  wife’s  name  is  Peggy.  They  are 
the  parents  of  one  son:  Sloane — Age  five. 

Robert  Loyd — Born  October  13,  1926.  His  wife’s  name  is  Mildred.  Their  home  is 
blessed  with  one  child:  Dean — Age  three 

Louis  Gene — Born  March  14,  1929.  He  is  married  to  a  lady  named  Kate.  They 
have  one  child:  Wright — Age  three  years. 

Eula  Maud — Born  June  10,  1931.  Her  husband  is  Louie  Frank.  They  are  the 
parents  of  one  child:  Bradley — Age  two  years. 

David  Herbert — Born  February  12,  1934.  His  wife’s  name  is  Betty.  Their  home  has 
the  blessing  of  one  child:  Martin — -Age  not  given. 

What  a  fine  family  of  sons!  This  brings  to  mind  the  seven  sons  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob  related  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Bottoms  name  seems  assured  of  continued 
progeny.  May  it  always  be  a  worthy  name. 

MARY  PEARL  BOTTOMS  BRAXTON 

Mary  Pearl,  daughter  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agnes  Howell  Bottoms,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  It  seems  that  the  family  had  moved  to 
Geneva  County  and  she  was  married  December  24,  1914,  at  a  home  wedding,  to 
Shelley  Lafayette  Braxton,  known  as  Fate,  whose  birth  was  April  22,  1894.  She  was 
nineteen  and  Fate  was  twenty  years  old  at  their  marriage,  an  energetic  young  couple 
establishing  a  home.  They  evidently  made  their  home  at  Hartford,  Alabama,  in 
Geneva  County.  This  home  was  blessed  with  seven  children: 
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Ruth — Born  April  15,  1917,  Hartford,  Alabama.  Married  August  24,  1935,  to 
Owen  Shepard.  They  had  one  daughter:  Shellie  Jo — Born  September  25,  1936.  Mar¬ 
ried  December  9,  1954,  to  Elbert  Leightsey  in  Sebring,  Florida.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Dennis  Levon — Born  August  24,  1956;  Denise — Born  February  8,  1960. 

Ruth  and  Owen  Shepard  were  separated  in  September  1951.  On  May  30,  1960,  she 
was  remarried  in  Sebring,  Florida,  to  Ed  Gooding. 

Rayford  E. — Born  December  27,  1919,  near  Hartford,  Alabama.  Married  in  Yuma, 
Arizona  on  December  6,  1948,  to  Mary  Emma  Spear.  To  this  union  were  born  four 
children:  Glenda  Sue — Born  September  27,  1950;  Rayford  E.,  Jr. — Born  December 
18,  1951;  Paul  Martin — Born  February  5,  1955,  in  Sebring,  Florida;  Pamela  Jean — 
Born  April  5,  1956,  in  Rhode  Island. 

Rayford,  Sr.  is  a  twenty  year  Navy  veteran,  having  received,  in  December  1960, 
a  medical  discharge. 

Rey  Arond — Born  July  1,  1922.  Married  on  April  28,  1944,  to  Thelma  Bruce  Roett 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  They  have  two  children — Cheryl  Lee — Born  April  19,  1945, 
in  Brooklyn;  Michael  Bruce — Born  September  18,  1949,  in  Sebring,  Florida. 

Rex  has  served  in  the  Navy  for  six  years. 

Syble  Sue — Born  February  9,  1927,  near  Hartford,  Alabama.  Married  on  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1946,  to  Oscar  Franklin  Laye  in  Hartford,  Alabama.  They  have  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Nina  Sue — Born  August  2,  1947,  in  Sebring,  Florida;  Ronald  Andrew — Born 
September  25,  1948,  Sebring,  Florida:  Donald  Stephen — Born  September  12,  1950, 
Sebring,  Florida. 

Oscar  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Raymond  Rell — Born  in  Hartford,  Alabama,  on  November  1,  1928.  Married  to 
Joyce  Whatley  on  April  7,  1952,  in  Anniston,  Alabama.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Gary  Lamar — Born  January  27,  1953,  Jacksonville,  Florida;  Gloria  Jean — 
Born  September  3,  1957,  in  Miami,  Florida;  Donnie  Susan — Born  September  11, 
1959,  Miami;  Gregory  Steven — Born  September  22,  1960,  Miami. 

Raymond  Rell  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mary  Faye — Born  December  23,  1930,  Hartford,  Alabama.  Married  on  February 
23,  1950,  in  Hartford,  to  R.  D.  Shields.  They  have  no  children. 

Patsy  Carol — Born  December  19,  1936.  Married  on  December  17,  1954,  in  Sebring, 
Florida,  to  John  Truman  Riffey.  They  have  two  children:  Carol  Ann — Born  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1955,  Sebring;  John  Truman,  Jr. — Born  September  26,  1957,  Sebring. 

John  Truman,  Sr.  has  served  in  the  Navy. 

This  eminent  family  has,  doubtless,  had  some  unhappy  experiences  that  are  in¬ 
evitable  in  every  large  family,  and  also  much  fellowship  and  joy.  Precious  children 
have  grown  up,  flown  from  the  family  nest  and  established  homes  and  families  for 
themselves  to  further  the  fine  citizenship  of  their  various  localities.  This  is  ever  the 
plan  of  God,  and  their  influence  spreads  like  the  ocean  waves  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live. 

NANCY  ELIZABETH  BOTTOMS  CARSWELL 

Nancy  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agnes  Howell  Bottoms, 
was  born  and  reared  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  She  was  evidently  a  sensible  young 
lady  living  to  the  age  of  almost  twenty  before  being  wed.  She  was  wooed  by  a  fine 
young  man,  John  David  Carswell,  who  was  also  born  and  reared  in  Dale  County 
near  the  little  town  of  Echo.  They  were  married  on  February  25,  1917,  when  John 
was  almost  twenty-one.  It  seems  that  they,  soon  after  marriage,  settled  a  home  in 
Holmes  County,  Florida.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  three  daughters: 
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Voncile — Born  March  3,  1918,  in  Holmes  County,  Florida.  Married  on  May  9, 
1947,  to  Garner  A.  Mole  at  Bartow,  Florida.  They  have  only  one  daughter:  Rose 
Mary — Born  February  9,  1948,  at  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 

Agnes — Born  September  19,  1920,  in  Geneva  County,  Alabama.  Married  at  Black, 
Alabama,  on  October  15,  1939,  to  Roy  Martin.  If  there  are  children,  they  were  not 
reported. 

Marjorie — Born  September  3,  1923,  Holmes  County,  Florida.  Married  on  October 
25,  1941,  to  Berdine  Burch,  at  Geneva,  Alabama.  This  home  is  blessed  with  eight 
children:  Jerry — Born  July  17,  1942;  Sandra — Born  September  23,  1946;  Judy — Born 
June  10,  1949;  Cathy — Born  August  30,  1951;  David — Born  October  23,  1953;  Ronda 
— Born  December  11,  1954;  Janice — Born  December  13,  1955;  Bruce — Born  January 
25,  1958. 

This  mother,  Nancy  Elizabeth,  and  her  husband  had  reason  to  rejoice  for  their 
lovely  family.  Their  lives  are  rich  and  full.  They  lived  at  Black,  Alabama,  near  to 
the  line  of  Florida. 

J.  D.  Carswell  passed  away  in  March,  1962.  His  wife  and  three  daughters  survive 
him,  also  thirteen  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren,  several  of  whose 
names  were  not  reported.  He  was  a  worthy  man  and  a  precious  husband  and  father. 
His  progeny  will  carry  his  blessed  influence  down  through  the  years. 

“Until  we  meet  again  before  His  throne, 

Clothed  in  the  spotless  robe  He  gives  His  own, 

Until  we  know  even  as  we  are  known — 

Good-night!” 

— From  the  hymn  “The  Christian’s  Goodnight!” 

- — By  Sarah  Dowdney 

CHARLES  LESTER  BOTTOMS 

Charles  Lester,  son  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agnes  Howell  Bottoms,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  He  was  wed  on  December  20,  1920,  to  Eura 
Claude  Rivenbark  whose  birth  date  was  January  31,  1901.  Charles  Lester  was 
twenty-one  and  she  almost  twenty.  This  was  a  fine  young  couple  walking  hand  in 
hand  into  a  vast  opportunity.  Companionship  is  glorious  when  hearts  are  entwined 
in  fidelity.  The  home  where  infinite  love  commands  is  the  true  symbol  of  the  Heavenly 
family. 

This  family’s  home  is  at  Sebring,  Florida.  There  are  three  sons  and  one  daughter 
who  have  gone  out  and  established  homes  for  their  own  families: 

Willie  Earl — Born  January  29,  1923.  Married  to  Minnie  Kate  McNeal  on  August 
4,  1943.  They  have  three  children:  Andrew  Earl — Called  “Andy."  Born  May  19, 
1948;  Donable  Sue — Born  November  19,  1952;  Deborah  Pauline — Born  April  1,  1956. 

Paul  Eugene — Born  January  6,  1927.  Married  to  Juanita  Miller  on  April  21,  1958. 
They  have  one  child:  Rebecca  Kay — Born  November  6,  1959. 

Charles  Junior — Born  February  25,  1929.  Married  on  September  21,  1955,  to  Hazel 
Miller.  Divorced  May,  1959. 

Betty  Sue — Born  July  6,  1934.  Married  on  September  5,  1952,  to  Billy  R.  Galloway. 
They  had  one  child:  Michael  Ray— Born  October  21,  1957.  Billy  Galloway  was 
killed  April  15,  1957. 

Betty  Sue  was  remarried  on  April  27,  1961,  to  Haywood  C.  Taylor. 

Such  lovely  people  deserve  more  in  detail  about  their  family.  It  is  evident  that 
they  are  worthy  citizens  and  that  they  will  leave  “footprints  of  value  on  the  sands  of 
time.” 
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MATTIE  ETHEL  BOTTOMS  GILMAN 

Mattie  Ethel,  daughter  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agnes  Howell  Bottoms,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  She  was  married  on  June  1,  1919,  to  James 
Earnest  Gilman,  whose  birth  date  was  April  8,  1900,  when  she  was  seventeen  and  he 
nineteen  years  of  age.  That  spark  of  infinite  affection  that  had  been  kindled  in  the 
heart  of  this  young  man  was  master  of  his  fate.  Therefore,  what  could  merit  a  pro¬ 
longed  courtship?  Both  were  sure  that  God  had  made  them  for  each  other.  Age  did 
not  matter.  They  established  their  home  at  Hartford,  Alabama.  They  have  two 
children: 

Emaline  Avis — Married  on  November  16,  1951,  to  Weldon  Isler.  They  have  four 
children:  Dennis  Randal — Born  November  1952;  Katharine  Deanese — Born  January 
1955;  Malinda  Kay — Born  January  1958;  John  Weldon — Born  May  1959. 

Robert  Lamar — Date  of  birth  not  given.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  unmarried. 

JOSEPH  LAWRENCE  BOTTOMS 

Joseph  Lawrence,  son  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agnes  Howell  Bottoms,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  It  seems  that  the  family  moved  to  Geneva 
County,  Alabama,  some  time  during  Joseph  Lawrence’s  youth.  He  met  and  admired 
a  young  lady,  Elma  Holman,  of  Geneva  County  whose  birth  date  was  January  23, 
1900.  A  beautiful  association  ensued  which  ripened  into  ardent  affection  and  they 
were  wed  on  November  30,  1924.  They  established  their  home  at  Sebring,  Florida. 
This  home  was  blessed  with  one  son  and  one  daughter:  Joseph  Oneal — Born  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1925,  in  Holmes  County,  Florida.  Married  July  1,  1946,  to  Betty  Sue  Spikes 
whose  birth  was  March  29,  1929.  They  have  two  children:  Susan  Deann — Born  April 
13,  1949,  in  Bay  County,  Florida;  Joseph  Daniel — Born  February  16,  1950,  in  Coffee 
County,  Alabama. 

Lenda  Lou — Born  September  16,  1933,  in  Geneva  County,  Alabama.  Married  June 
10,  1951,  to  Jack  D.  Williams  whose  birth  was  October  18,  1930,  in  Orange  County, 
Florida.  They  have  one  child:  Lenda  Jacqueline — Born  July  29,  1952,  in  Houston 
County,  Alabama. 

Joseph  Lawrence  and  his  wife,  Elma,  now  live  on  North  Lake  View  Drive,  Sebring, 
Florida. 

It  is  a  joy  to  know  of  these  people  of  merit  whose  devotion  to  their  families,  their 
Lord,  and  their  country  is  uppermost  in  their  lives. 

RUBY  GERTRUDE  BOTTOMS  GRANT 

Ruby  Gertrude,  daughter  of  James  Anon  and  Smithie  Agnes  Howell  Bottoms,  was 
born,  it  seems,  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  The  family  probably  moved  to  Geneva 
County  in  her  early  youth.  She  grew  up  a  very  fine  lady  who  was  serious  in  her  de¬ 
cisions.  Doubtless,  she  had  many  suitors  but  the  thought  of  marriage  was  no  factor 
in  her  life  till  she  felt  certain  that  it  was  right  for  her.  She  was  admired  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  Carlton  Aimer  Grant,  who  was  likewise  of  sound  reasoning.  Their  association, 
being  very  casual  for  a  while,  developed  into  a  beautiful  affection  and  their  wedding 
was  solemnized  on  July  15,  1934,  when  she  was  twenty-seven  and  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  His  birth  date  is  November  21,  1906.  They  settled  a  home  in  Bonifay, 
Florida.  To  this  union  was  born  one  child:  Aimer  Ray — Born  May  2,  1935.  Married 
to  Mary  Jeanne  Moore  of  Tallahassee,  Florida.  They  have  one  son:  Alan  Ray — Born 
June  8,  1957. 

Ruby  Gertrude  and  Carlton  A.  Grant  are  just  in  the  prime  of  life  at  ages  fifty- 
four  and  fifty-five.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  usefulness  yet  for  them. 
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This  James  Anon  Bottoms  family  has  surely  made  a  great  imprint  upon  the  various 
localities.  Dates  of  his  death  or  that  of  his  wife  are  not  known  but  they  left  a  legacy 
of  good  citizenship  and  Christian  influence.  Evidently,  they  brought  their  children 
up  in  the  Baptist  faith. 

“The  freer  step,  the  fuller  breath, 

The  wide  horizon’s  grander  view, 

The  sense  of  life  that  knows  no  death — 

The  life  that  maketh  all  things  new.” 

— Samuel  W.  Longfellow 
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JOHN  WESLEY  BOTTOMS 

“Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find: 

— Oliver  Goldsmith 

With  secret  course  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy.” 

— Samuel  Johnson 

John  Wesley  seems  to  have  been  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Richard  Bottoms.  He 
was  born  in  1826,  and  was  in  early  manhood  when  the  family  moved  from  North 
Carolina  to  Henry  County,  Georgia,  in  the  early  1840’s.  John  Wesley  and  his  brothers 
were  a  great  help  to  their  father  in  improving  the  lands  entered  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  lands  had  been  purchased  by  the  Government  from  the  Indians  who 
were  being  moved  to  reservations  toward  the  west. 

John  Wesley  was  not  married  as  early  as  most  young  people,  but  was  beginning  to 
be  classed  as  a  bachelor.  He  was  married  in  his  thirties  and  moved  to  the  Marietta, 
Georgia,  area  northwest  of  Atlanta.  His  wife  was  a  delicate  little  woman  remaining 
childless  as  long  as  she  lived.  When  he  was  in  early  fifties,  he  lost  his  wife.  Feeling 
destitute  and  hearing  of  rich  Government  lands  to  be  entered  in  Dale  County  in 
south  Alabama,  not  far  from  Pike  and  Covington  Counties  where  some  of  his  cousins 
had  settled,  he  promptly  sold  his  home  near  Marietta  and  moved  to  Alabama.  He  had 
entered  some  land  and  began  improving  it  when  the  Civil  War  broke  loose. 

All  the  young  and  middle-aged  men  were  being  called  into  service.  He  was  inducted 
in  the  fall  of  1861,  serving  all  four  years.  Upon  the  surrender  of  the  Southern  Forces 
when  he  received  discharge,  John  Wesley  returned  to  Dale  County  and  entered  more 
and  more  lands,  until  he  owned  the  larger  portion  of  Dale  County.  He  saw  the  town 
of  Ozark  develop  from  only  a  village  to  quite  a  town. 

Upon  his  reports  of  this  fine  locality,  his  brother,  Dr.  James  M.  Bottoms,  several 
children  of  a  younger  brother,  Burrell,  and  the  widow  of  another  brother  came  to 
Alabama  from  Georgia  and  also  settled  in  Dale  County.  Details  of  these  families  are 
seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  except  the  widow  of  which  nothing  else  is  known. 

John  Wesley  met  a  beautiful  young  lady,  Mary  Catharine  Jordon,  whose  birth 
date  was  April  9,  1849,  and  was  in  love  with  her  from  the  beginning.  His  being  of  a 
kindly  and  courteous  manner  and  having  a  head  full  of  wit  (Bottoms  characteristics) 
it  was  natural  that  she  would  soon  be  won  as  his  bride,  although  he  was  forty-two  and 
she  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  were  wed  in  the  year  1867. 

This  home  was  blessed  with  ten  children  as  follows:  Nancy  Catharine;  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth;  John  LaFayette,  James  Monroe,  twins;  William  Mansel,  Amanda,  twins. 
Amanda  passed  away  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  A  family  bereft  of  a  sweet  young  girl! 

“The  quiet  nonchalance  of  death 
No  daybreak  can  bestir; 

The  slow  archangel’s  syllables 
Must  awaken  her.” 

— Emily  Dickinson 

Sarah  Frances;  Cora  Georgianne.  Both  Sarah  and  Cora  passed  away  at  about  two 
years  of  age. 
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“To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die.” 

— Thomas  Campbell 

Twin  boys — Died  in  infancy — unnamed. 

“As  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  from  Heaven.” — Pollock 
“And  their  immortal  part  with  angels  lives.” — Shakespeare 

In  addition  to  his  many  acres  of  farming  lands,  John  Wesley  owned  and  operated 
a  grist  mill  on  the  western  side  of  Judy  Creek  near  Ozark,  in  Dale  County.  His 
brother,  Dr.  Jim  Bottoms,  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek. 

When  John  Wesley  died  on  March  15,  1884,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  his  wife  was 
only  thirty-four.  After  remaining  a  widow  for  a  few  years,  Mary  Catharine  was 
remarried  to  Billy  Bottoms,  son  of  the  second  Burrell  Bottoms,  and  nephew  of  John 
Wesley.  There  was  one  son,  Sammy,  born  to  them.  It  seems  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
knows  very  little  about  him. 

Mary  Catharine  passed  away  on  May  15,  1924,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  The 
time  of  Billy  Bottoms’  death  is  not  known. 

“The  space 

Which  yields  the  knowledge — do  its  bounds  embrace 

Well-willing  and  wise  working,  each  at  height? 

Enough:  beyond  this  lies  the  infinite.” 

—Robert  Browning 

NANCY  CATHARINE  BOTTOMS  GRACE 

“There  is  none, 

In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother’s  heart.” 

— Felicia  Hemens 

Nancy  Catharine  Bottoms,  daughter  of  John  Wesley  Bottoms,  was  born  about  the 
year  1870.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  the  family.  She  was  married  in  early  woman¬ 
hood  to  Marion  B.  Grace,  who  was  born  in  1862.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  eight 
children: 

Lola  Pearl — Born  October  13,  1890.  Married  to  Emmanuel  Ozbolt.  Children  and 
grandchildren  are:  Velim — Married  to  Merle  Kelley.  Children:  John;  Shirley.  Nedda 
— Married  to  O.  L.  Baker.  Have  one  son:  David.  Live  at  Dothan,  Alabama.  Ber¬ 
nard — Wife’s  name  Cleo.  Have  one  son:  Jack.  Lanier — Killed  in  England  during 
World  War  II.  Marion — Deceased  from  illness. 

“Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher.” 

—Longfellow 

Lola  Pearl  passed  away  on  February  6,  1961,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Her  life  was 
that  of  a  lovely  mother  and  grandmother,  and  her  fine  influence  lives  in  her  family. 

Only  those  who  have  experienced  it  know  the  heartrending  tragedies  of  war — the 
desolation  of  parents  bereft  of  a  precious  son,  called  upon  to  lay  down  his  life  on 
foreign  soil.  This  mother  and  father  knew  the  depth  of  such  sorrow. 

“Today  the  journey  is  ended, 

I  have  worked  out  the  mandates  of  fate; 

Naked,  alone,  undefended, 

I  knock  at  the  Uttermost  Gate. 
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Behind  is  life  and  its  longing, 

Its  trial,  its  trouble,  its  sorrow, 

Beyond  is  the  Infinite  Morning 
Of  a  day  without  a  tomorrow.” 

- — Wenona  Stephens  Abbott 

It  seems  that  the  father,  Emmanuel  Ozbolt,  is  still  living  in  Dale  County,  Alabama. 

Cora  Maude — Born  July  5,  1892.  Married  to  Malcolm  O.  Garner.  Children  are: 
Neida — Deceased;  M.  B.;  Grace;  Mack.  Cora  Maude  and  husband  both  deceased, 
^'heir  children  live  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

“This  much,  and  this  is  all,  we  know; 

They  are  supremely  blest, 

Have  done  with  sin,  and  care,  and  woe, 

And  with  their  Saviour  rest.” 

— John  Newton 

Mary  Lena — Born  April  25,  1895.  Married  to  Solomon  Leslie  Mathison.  Children: 
Leslie  Kermit — Married  to  Laura  Frances  Jones.  They  have  two  children:  Leslie 
Kermit,  Jr.;  Stephanie.  Leslie  Kermit  has  followed  the  teaching  profession  since  fin¬ 
ishing  college.  They  live  at  Greensboro,  Alabama,  where  he  has  been  principal  of 
Greensboro  Hisrh  School  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  merited  the  name  of  a  fine 
teacher  and  a  worthy  citizen.  Helen  Grace — Married  to  Robert  Mason  Hooker, 
descendant  of  the  historical  figure,  Thomas  Hooker.  Their  children  are:  Mary  Ade¬ 
laide,  now  in  high  school;  Robert  Mason,  Jr.,  now  in  grade  school.  Helen  and  Robert 
both  have  been  teachers  since  finishing  college.  They  live  at  1503  Lowell  Drive, 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  Their  teaching  is  of  meritorious  quality  and  their  citizenship 
of  high  calibre. 

Mary  Lena  and  her  husband,  Solomon  Leslie  Mathison,  both  followed  the  teaching 
profession,  teaching  for  many  years  in  high  schools  of  Madison  County,  Alabama. 
Both  were  competent  and  conscientious  workers  in  their  field  of  labor.  Their  loving 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  their  efficient  execution  of  every  duty  cer¬ 
tainly  earned  for  them  the  term  “excellence.” 

Leslie  Mathison  was  a  man  of  kindly  and  considerate  nature,  always  dealing  tact¬ 
fully  with  disciplinary  problems  in  the  high  schools  of  which  he  was  principal.  He 
served  as  principal  of  New  Hope  High  School  for  a  number  of  years,  after  which 
there  was  a  shifting  of  county  principals  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  Market 
High  School,  also  in  Madison  County. 

The  children  of  this  author  attended  New  Hope  School,  and  a  daughter  became  a 
devoted  friend  to  the  Mathison’s  daughter,  Helen.  The  two  girls  were  during  those 
years  just  at  the  age  of  enthusiasm  and  together  they  had  a  loving  companionship. 

The  Butlers  felt  a  mutual  friendship  with  the  Mathisons  and  valued  very  highly 
this  relation  with  people  of  such  fine  principles. 

Leslie  Mathison  was  stricken  on  September  17,  1948,  with  a  heart  attack.  He  said 
that  he  had  noticed  a  few  sharp  pains,  but  never  realized  it  was  serious.  He  never  fully 
recovered  from  this  and  passed  away  on  December  3,  1949.  He  had  many  ardent 
friends  who  realized  the  loss  of  so  fine  a  teacher  and  citizen.  His  pleasant  personality 
has  made  an  indelible  stamp  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him. 

“I  saw  a  dead  man’s  finer  part 
Shining  within  each  faithful  heart 
Of  those  bereft.  Then  said  I  ‘This  must  be 
His  immortality.’  ” 

— Thomas  Hardy 
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Mary  Lena  owns  a  nice  home  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  where  she  still  teaches.  She 
is  a  woman  of  culture  and  possesses  many  fine  qualities.  She  is  a  courageous  person 
who,  in  the  face  of  the  sad  loss  and  loneliness  in  the  passing  of  her  husband,  has  given 
of  herself  to  helping  humanity  by  moulding  young  lives  in  such  a  beautiful  way. 

Rachel  Getherine — Born  at  Ozark,  Alabama,  September  5,  1898.  Married  to  John 
N.  Snell.  Children:  Neal — Married  to  Frances  Dick.  Have  a  daughter:  Theresa.  Neal 
was  killed  in  Iwo  Jima.  Margaret — Married  to  Mack  Payne.  They  have  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Buddy;  Peggy;  Jack.  They  live  at  Ocala,  Florida. 

“Life’s  race  well  run, 

Life’s  work  well  done, 

Life’s  victory  won, 

Now  cometh  rest.” 

— John  Mills 

Willie  Sabana — Born  December  18,  1900.  Married  to  Frank  Carr.  They  had  twin 
girls  who  died  at  birth.  Willie  passed  away  about  July  19,  or  20,  1932. 

“Death — Life’s  servitor  and  friend— the  guide 
That  safely  ferries  us  from  shore  to  shore.” 

— Florence  Earle  Coates 

John  L. — Born  October  11,  1902.  Married  to  a  lady  whose  given  name  is  Jean. 
Their  home  is  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  They  have  one  son:  John  L.  Grace,  Jr. — Married 
to  a  girl  whose  given  name  is  Lois  Ann.  They  have  two  sons:  John;  Walter.  They  live 
at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

James  M. — Born  November  6,  1905.  Married  to  Belle  Riley.  They  live  at  Ozark, 
Alabama,  and  have  three  daughters:  Anne — Married  to  Loyd  Hildreth.  To  this  home 
were  born  four  children:  Loyd,  Jr.;  Bridget;  Sharon;  Marvin.  They  live  at  Marietta, 
Georgia.  Roxie — Married  to  Dr.  Joseph  Gordon  Stewart.  They  live  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  three  daughters  and  one  son:  Roxanna,  Labella 
(Twins.  Born  in  1955.);  Joanna — Born  in  1958;  Joseph  Gordon,  Jr. — Born  March 
6,  1961.  Janice — Married  to  Robert  Strength.  They  have  one  son:  Stewart. 

Their  home  is  in  Greenwood,  South  Carolina.  Twin  sons  were  born  to  this  home, 
but  died  a  few  hours  after  birth. 

Robert  Burke — Born  October  1,  1908.  Married  to  a  lady  whose  given  name  is  Idell. 
They  live  near  Ozark,  Alabama,  and  have  one  daughter  and  one  son:  Betty — Married 
to  Herman  Strickland  who  is  now  in  the  Navy,  stationed  in  California,  where  Betty 
is  with  him;  Robert  Burke  Grace,  Jr. 

The  father,  Marion  B.  Grace,  passed  away  on  November  8,  1914,  at  the  age  of  52 
when  the  youngest  child,  Robert  Burke,  was  only  six  years  old  and  the  eldest  son  only 
twelve.  The  mother  was,  therefore,  faced  with  problems  of  magnitude.  Obviously, 
she  was  filled  with  overwhelming  grief;  yet  optimism  was  her  determination  for  the 
sake  of  her  precious  family.  She  was  a  courageous  woman  surmounting  many  diffi¬ 
culties  in  rearing  and  educating  her  fine  family.  Her  accomplishments  were  great. 
She  reared  all  eight  children  to  adulthood  and  to  be  fine  men  and  women  .  .  .  worthy 
citizens  of  Alabama. 


“Nobody  knows  of  the  work  it  makes 
To  keep  the  home  together, 
Nobody  knows  of  the  steps  it  takes, 
Nobody  knows  but  mother; 
Nobody  knows  of  the  lessons  taught, 
Of  loving  one  another; 
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Nobody  knows  of  the  patience  sought, 

Nobody — only  mother.” 

Anonymous.  From  the 
hymn,  “Mother  Knows.” 

Nancy  Catharine  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety,  passing  away  on  November  6, 
1958.  Her  life  was  a  beautiful  blessing  to  her  children.  Also  the  father,  Marion  Grace, 
was  tenderly  cherished  in  the  memory  of  mother  and  children. 

“Death  is  but  a  name,  a  date, 

A  milestone  by  the  stormy  road, 

Where  you  may  lay  aside  your  load 
And  bow  your  face  and  rest  and  wait, 

Defying  fear,  defying  fate.” 

— Joaquin  Miller 


John  Wesley  Bottoms  and  his  wife,  Mary  Catharine,  were  parents  of  three  sets  of 
twins,  one  set  of  which  died  in  infancy.  One  of  their  granddaughters  was  the  mother 
of  one  set  of  twins  which  died  in  infancy,  and  two  great-granddaughters,  daughters 
of  James  M.  and  Belle  Riley  Grace,  were  mothers  of  one  set  each.  One  of  these  sets 
died  in  infancy. 

JOHN  LAFAYETTE  BOTTOMS 

John  LaFayette,  son  of  John  Wesley  and  Mary  Catharine  Jordon  Bottoms,  was 
born  June  4,  1876.  He  was  married  to  Maude  Virginia  Chambers  whose  birth  date 
was  not  learned.  This  union  was  blessed  with  seven  children: 

Mary  Alma — Married  to  Luther  Hammack.  Names  of  children  not  given. 

Jewell — Passed  away  in  an  Ozark  hospital  on  March  8,  1961.  She  was  unmarried. 

Jewell  was  the  one  who  gave  the  first  bit  of  data  for  the  writing  of  this  book.  Her 
passing  is  keenly  felt  by  the  author. 

“What  is  this  death,  sweet  friend? 

What  is  the  rising  up,  and  where? 

I  say,  death  is  a  lengthened  prayer, 

A  longer  night,  a  larger  end.” 

— Joaquin  Miller 

John  L. — Unmarried. 

Bertie  Clyde — Married  to  Lewie  Swann.  They  have  one  child:  Jenny. 

Maudie  Era — Deceased. 


“Death  is  the  scion  of  the  house  of  hope.” 

— Dorothy  Parker 


Ruth — Unmarried. 

F  ranees — U  nmarried . 

John  LaFayette  passed  away  on  April  29,  1944,  at  the  age  of  almost  sixty-eight. 
Maude  Virginia  passed  away  almost  twelve  years  later  on  January  16,  1956. 

“Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life: 

They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted.” 

■ — Shelley 

“A  race  well  run, 

A  task  well  done, 

This  father  and  this  mother; 

They  rest  in  sleep, 

A  rendezvous  keep, 

For  daughters  and  their  brothers.” 

- — Anonymous 
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MARY  ELIZABETH  BOTTOMS  MURPHEE 

Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Wesley  and  Mary  Catharine  Jordon  Bottoms, 
was  born  in  the  year  of  1870.  She  was  married  to  H.  M.  Murphee,  whose  birth  date 
was  not  learned.  It  seems  that  both  grew  up  in  Dale  County  and  made  their  home 
there.  To  this  home  were  born  two  daughters  and  one  son: 

Lewis — Married  to  Esther  Brown.  They  have  four  children:  Emanuel — Married 
to  Millie  Goodman.  He  is  now  deceased;  Clarence — Married  to  Mattie  Peacock; 
Georgia — Married  to  Bruton  Newsome;  Esben — Deceased  as  a  child. 

“Yet  saw  he  something  in  the  lives 
Of  those  who  ceased  to  live 
That  rounded  them  with  majesty, 

Which  living  failed  to  give.” 

• — Thomas  Hardy 

Nora — Married  to  Jesse  Brown.  They  have  seven  children:  Woodrow — Married 
to  Betty  Madrick;  Annie;  Roy;  Charlie;  Veda  Mae;  Kenneth;  Lula.  It  seems  that  all 
these  children  are  married  but  the  names  of  all  companions  were  not  learned. 

Luther — Died  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

“It  is  but  crossing  with  a  bated  breath, 

A  white,  set  face,  a  little  strip  of  sea — 

To  find  the  loved  one  waiting  on  the  shore, 

More  beautiful,  more  precious  than  before.” 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

Mary  Elizabeth  was  known  to  nieces  and  nephews  as  “Aunt  Coon.”  All  her  family 
and  many  friends  mourned  her  untimely  passing  in  the  year  1905,  leaving  the  three 
young  children.  Whether  her  husband  ever  remarried  is  not  known  to  the  author. 

“Cood-night!  good-night!  as  we  so  oft  have  said 
Beneath  this  roof  at  midnight,  in  the  days 
That  are  no  more,  and  shall  no  more  return. 

Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  lamp  and  gone  to  bed; 

I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stays 
To  cover  up  the  embers  that  still  burn.” 

• — Longfellow 

WILLIAM  MANSEL  BOTTOMS 

William  Mansel,  son  of  John  Wesley  and  Mary  Catharine  Jordon  Bottoms,  was 
born  on  April  19,  1880.  He  was  married  to  Sara  Jane  Harrell,  whose  birth  date  was 
January  1,  1878.  This  home  had  the  blessing  of  five  children: 

John  Rex — Born  February  17,  1907.  Seems  to  have  been  unmarried.  He  passed 
away  on  April  1,  1931,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

“Then  after  his  brief  range  of  blameless  days, 

The  toll  of  funeral  in  an  angel’s  ear 

Sounds  happier  than  the  merriest  marriage  bell.” 

■ — Tennyson 

Roy  Varn — Born  August  28,  1903.  Married  in  1928  to  Liela  Mae  Jarrett  whose 
birth  was  October  1,  1905.  They  have  one  son:  Tommy  Lee — Born  September  30, 
1930.  Married  to  Evelyn  Money  whose  birth  date  is  February  13,  1923.  They  have 
two  children:  Lenela  Fay — Born  January  29,  1948;  Kenneth  Rex — Born  September 
28,  1958. 
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Jewell  Warner — Born  June  17,  1905.  Married  on  January  2,  1921,  to  Roland  Jar- 
rett  whose  birth  was  in  1900.  This  home  was  blessed  with  five  children:  Roland  Earl 
— Born  June  2,  1927.  Janice  Sarah — Born  September  9,  1928.  Married  on  March  19, 
1944,  to  Bernice  Smith.  Their  children  are:  Reeky  Wellina — Born  November  17, 
1951;  Timothy  Bruce — Born  February  15,  1956;  Andy  Brady — Born  September  5, 
1960;  Bonnie — Must  be  a  twin  to  Andy.  Ralph  William — Born  April  29,  1930.  Earl 
James — Born  November  14,  1933.  Died  February  17,  1937,  at  the  age  of  three  years 
and  three  months. 

“For  such  a  child  I  bless  God,  in  whose 
bosom  he  is!  May  I  and  mine  become  as 
this  little  child.” 

—John  Evelyn 

Mae  Alice — Born  February  8,  1936.  Married  on  January  27,  1952,  to  Jordon  McKin¬ 
ley  Stanton  whose  birth  was  May  19,  1934.  They  have  two  children:  Joe  Allen — Born 
January  26,  1955;  Mark  McKinley — Born  December  29,  1956. 

Hagood  Mangle — Born  June  1,  1910.  Married  on  June  17,  1946,  to  Rostler  Lewis 
whose  birth  was  June  28,  1926. 

Ralph — Born  May  1,  1912.  Married  on  May  24,  1942,  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
to  Eleanor  Ida  Murdock  whose  birth  date  was  August  5,  1907.  Their  home  is  blessed 
with  three  children:  Carolyn  Susan — Born  January  31,  1945;  Marcia  Elaine — Born 
January  19,  1947;  Bruce  Cedric — Born  March  29,  1953. 

Ralph  is  employed  by  Southern  California  Gas  Company  and  serves  as  a  mechanic. 
This  is  true  to  an  outstanding  Bottoms  characteristic.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  Bottoms  families  have  followed  some  mechanical  profession,  this  talent 
being  a  special  gift  to  some. 

A  talented  mechanic  readily  discerns  and  solves  the  most  intricate  details  of  the 
minutest  working  parts,  where  the  least  error  would  throw  a  whole  plant  out  of  order. 
To  this  man  is  due  real  appreciation. 

Yet  there  are  other  special  talents  given  to  others,  as  for  music,  teaching,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry,  writing,  etc.  Those  gifted  in  these  vocations  find  mechanical  tools  a 
great  puzzle. 

The  religious  faith  of  this  family  rings  true  to  that  prevailing  all  down  through  the 
generations  of  these  families.  Ralph  and  his  family  are  Baptists. 

Sara  Jane  Harrell  Bottoms  departed  mortal  life  on  January  17,  1900. 

“Now  in  memory  comes  my  mother, 

As  she  used  in  years  agone, 

To  regard  the  darling  dreamers 
Ere  she  left  them  till  the  dawn.” 

— Coates  Kinney 

William  Mansel  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Rearing  five  children  to  be 
worthy  citizens  and  good  parents  is  a  real  accomplishment.  As  he  recalls,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  the  task  well  done  and  now  facing  the  sunset,  doubtless,  he  looks  with  joy  for 
the  “rest  at  the  end  of  the  road.” 

MANDY  BOTTOMS 

Mandy,  daughter  of  John  Wesley  and  Mary  Catharine  Jordon  Bottoms,  was  born 
on  April  19,  1880,  being  twin  sister  to  William  Mansel.  Amanda  passed  away  in  the 
beauty  of  youth  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  promise,  in  her  sweet  young  life,  of  accom¬ 
plishments,  suddenly  turned  to  bereavement!  Only  experience  can  envision  the  deso¬ 
lation  felt  in  that  home. 
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“Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  they 
On  earth  that  soonest  pass  away. 

The  rose  that  lives  its  little  hour 
Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower.” 

— Bryant 

JAMES  MONROE  BOTTOMS 

James  Monroe,  son  of  John  Wesley  and  Mary  Catharine  Jordon  Bottoms,  was 
born  June  4,  1876.  As  can  be  seen  he  was  a  twin  brother  to  John  LaFayette. 

James  Monroe,  referred  to  by  nieces  and  nephews  as  “Uncle  Jim,”  was  wed  to 
Costella  Jordon.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  five  children: 

J.  C. — Married  to  Ella  Fay  Ard.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  children:  Paul — Mar¬ 
ried  to  Pauline  Napper;  Frances — Name  of  husband  not  learned;  Helen — Married 
to  Charles  Pelham;  Betty  Jean — Married  to  Durl  Smith;  Bill — Unmarried. 

James  Rufus — Unmarried. 

Cora  Lee — Married  to  Howard  Woodall.  They  have  two  children:  Kenneth — 
Deceased;  James  Cecil — Married  to  a  lady  whose  given  name  is  Irveylle. 

Eugene — Married  to  a  lady  whose  given  name  is  Etta.  They  are  the  parents  of  one 
child:  Barbara  Ann. 

Mack — Unmarried. 

James  Monroe  passed  away  on  July  22,  1922. 

“Emerge  thou  mayest  from  the  last  whelming  sea, 

And  prove  that  death  routs  life  into  victory.” 

- — J.  R.  Lowell 

Costella  Jordon  Bottoms  is  living  near  Ozark,  Alabama. 

This  was  a  lovely  family  and  it  is  regretted  that  more  details  of  them  are  not  known. 

“Onward  I  go,  nor  doubt  nor  fear, 

Happy  with  Christ  my  Saviour  near, 

Trusting  that  I  some  day  shall  see 
Jesus,  my  Friend  of  Calvary.” 

- — Rev.  W.  C.  Martin 
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Chapter  V 

BURRELL  BOTTOMS 

“Emblem  of  man,  who  after  all  his  moaning 
And  strain  of  dire  immeasurable  strife, 

Has  yet  this  consolation,  all  atoning — 

Life  as  a  windmill,  grinds  the  bread  of  Life.” 

—Lord  DeTabley 

Burrell,  son  of  Richard  Bottoms,  grandson  of  the  first  Burrell  Bottoms,  grew  up 
in  Henry  County,  Georgia,  was  married  there  and  came  to  Alabama  when  he  had 
several  children,  the  eldest  already  married,  and  possibly  others.  His  wife’s  name  is 
not  known,  neither  is  the  date  of  the  move  to  Alabama,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
during  the  early  settlement  of  the  state. 

Only  fragmentary  records  of  this  family  are  available.  Dates  of  births  nor  deaths 
are  known.  Those  were  days  of  pioneering  when  graves  were  marked  only  by  stones 
with  crude  engraving.  Observation  reveals  the  fact  that  the  years  have  weathered 
these  inscriptions  down  so  that  many  are  too  dim  to  be  read. 

The  size  of  Burrell’s  family  is  not  known.  Neither  are  there  records  of  his  children 
who  may  have  died.  It  is  known  that  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  who  lived 
to  adulthood.  Names  by  which  they  were  known  are:  John  J.;  Dink;  Billie;  Annie; 
Babe. 

Obviously,  this  Burrell  was  named  in  honor  of  his  grandfather,  Burrell  Bottoms  of 
North  Carolina,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  all  the  first  Bottoms  to  migrate 
to  Georgia. 

It  would  be  a  joy  to  have  more  detailed  record  of  this  family  and  intimate  stories 
of  all  the  interesting  incidents  attending  them.  However,  we  know  by  the  history  of 
that  time  that  life  was  primitive  in  all  its  methods. 

There  have  been  great  strides  in  mechanical  and  scientific  inventions  in  the  last 
two  hundred  years — most  rapid  in  the  last  hundred.  We  have  today  more  labor-saving 
devices  and  more  combatting  agencies  for  disease  than  in  any  previous  history.  Yet 
we  consider  ourselves  so  overburdened  that  we  have  little  time  for  God.  Imagine  the 
home  life  of  those  years! 

J 

Christian  people  of  those  days  hungered  for  fellowship  of  others.  So  they  attended 
church  services  faithfully  and  only  the  wealthy  could  ride  to  church.  Roads  were 
muddy  in  winter  so,  as  churches  grew  up  in  the  communities,  people  walked  to  their 
‘‘meetings.”  There  were  few  other  attractions  to  take  the  place  of  the  gatherings  at 
the  “meeting  house.”  Radios,  movies,  nor  television  were  dreamed  of  at  that  time. 
Therefore  families  were  more  loyal  to  the  church. 

JOHN  J.  BOTTOMS 

“He  that  honoreth  his  father  shall  have  a  long  life.” 

— Old  Testament — Ecclesiasticus  III,  6 

John  J.  Bottoms,  son  of  Burrell  Bottoms,  was  married  in  Georgia  to  a  young  lady 
whose  given  name  was  Mary.  They  were  given  a  fine  family  of  seven  children,  all  born 
in  Georgia,  and  it  seems  the  whole  family  moved  to  Alabama  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  names  of  their  children  are:  William  J.;  Matt;  Henry; 
Robert  E.;  Mary  Jane;  Sarah;  Minnie.  No  dates  were  available  for  births,  marriages 
or  deaths. 
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WILLIAM  J.  BOTTOMS 

Will  iarn  J.  Bottoms,  son  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Georgia  on 
December  3,  1860.  It  seems  that  he  was  just  a  boy  when  his  parents  moved  to  Ala¬ 
bama. 

He  was  married  to  Anna  Cain,  who  was  born  in  Dale  County,  Alabama,  January 
5,  1863.  This  home  was  blessed  with  eight  children.  Names  of  the  children  and 
grandchildren  follow  according  to  record  received: 

Homer  A. — Born  June  2,  1896.  Married  to  Mary  Strickland.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter  and  one  son:Thelma  Mae — Married  to  a  man  named  Griggs.  They  have  five  sons: 
Billy;  Marshall;  Robert;  O’Neal;  Mickey.  They  live  near  Ozark,  Alabama  on  R.R. 
No.  1.  Bill — Married  to  Martie  H.  Snell.  They  have  one  son  and  two  daughters: 
Harold;  Cora;  Terry  Len. 

James  Burrell — Was  married  in  Dale  County,  Alabama,  to  Annie  Eaford.  They 
have  a  fine  family  of  ten  children:  Artie  Mae — Born  August  8,  1909.  Married  to  a 
Mr.  Coe.  The  size  of  their  family  was  not  learned.  They  live  at  Hartford,  Alabama; 
U.  V.  Bottoms — Born  October  23,  1910.  Married  and  lives  at  636/2  Court  Street, 
Clearwater,  Florida;  Ethel  Lee — Born  August  23,  1912.  Married  to  a  man  named 
Ketchum.  Their  address  is  Box  291,  Ozark,  Alabama;  Benjamin  Franklin — Born 
November  23,  1913.  He  is  married  and  it  seems  that  they  have  a  family  but  record 
was  not  given.  They  live  on  R.R.  No.  2,  Ozark,  Alabama;  Mary  Elizabeth — Born 
August  24,  1915.  Married  to  a  man  named  Meyers.  They  live  near  Hartford,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Mallie  D. — Born  April  27,  1917.  Married  to  a  Mr.  Robinson.  They  live  on  a 
Hartford,  Alabama,  rural  route;  Mattie  V. — Born  April  27,  1917.  Married  to  a  man 
named  White.  They  live  in  Hartford,  Alabama.  It  can  be  seen  that  Mallie  D.  and 
Mattie  V.  are  twins;  Johnnie  Zenus — Born  June  12,  1920.  Lives  at  Hartford,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Thomas  Leonard — Born  January  12,  1922.  Married  and  has  a  family,  but  no 
record  of  their  names  was  given.  Their  address  is  Box  325,  Hartford,  Alabama;  Anna 
Lois — Born  February  2,  1924.  Married  to  a  Mr.  Phillips.  They  live  on  R.R.  No.  2, 
Graceville,  Florida. 

James  Burrell  passed  away  several  years  ago.  Annie  Eaford  Bottoms,  his  wife,  is 
still  living  near  Hartford,  Alabama.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  all  of  her  ten  chil¬ 
dren  living,  and  a  wonderful  accomplishment  to  rear  so  fine  a  family. 

“Our  lives  are  albums  written  through 
With  good  or  ill,  or  false  or  true; 

And  as  the  blessed  angels  turn 
The  pages  of  our  years, 

God  grant  they  read  the  good  with  smiles, 

And  blot  the  ill  with  tears! 

- — Whittier 

Thomas  M. — Was  married  to  Lavada  Woodham.  They  have  three  children:  Win- 
ford;  Jessie  Lee;  Vancel. 

Harvey  Mancel — Grew  to  manhood  in  Dale  County  and  was  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  for  World  War  II  serving  in  the  Navy.  He  was  killed  on  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1943. 

“One  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  thy  country’s  bosom 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore.” 

- — Shakespeare 

William  B. — Was  married  to  Nell  Lewis.  They  have  two  children:  Jim  Frank;  Paul. 

Callie  L. — Was  married  to  W.  F.  Owens.  They  have  a  nice  family  of  five  children: 
Willie  Mack — Married  to  Geraldine  Clemons.  They  live  at  Caryville,  Florida,  R.R. 
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No.  1 ;  Malcolm — Married  to  Bervell  Hines.  They  also  live  at  Caryville,  Florida,  R.R. 
No.  1 ;  Irene — Married  to  Clifton  Register.  Their  address  is  also  Caryville,  Florida, 
R.R.  No.  1;  Lillie  Mae — Married  to  Hamp  Berry.  Their  address  is  Caryville,  Florida, 
R.R.  No.  1;  Mildred — Married  to  Carl  Skipper.  Their  address  is  P.O.  Box  639, 
Winter  Garden,  Florida. 

Alice  S. — Was  married  to  D.  L.  Strickland.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Clifton;  Mary  Anna. 

Gussie  M. — Was  married  to  B.  B.  Woodham.  They  have  four  children:  Cullen; 
Clara  Mae;  Carthell;  Wilton.  Gussie  is  deceased. 

“Death  is  another  life.  We  bow  our  heads 
At  going  out,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  king’s, 

Larger  than  this  we  leave,  and  lovelier.” 

— P.  J.  Bailey 

Hettie  M. — Was  married  to  Harmon  S.  Strickland.  They  have  a  fine  family  of  six 
children:  Ruby  Lee — Married  to  Hansel  Byrd.  They  have  one  child:  Nelda.  Lucile — 
Married  to  Wyatt  Payne.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  son:  Davis.  Harmon,  Jr. — 
Married  to  Inez  Hughes.  John  Dee — Married  to  Bessie  Hughes.  Their  children  are: 
Jerry;  Lanier.  Anna  Myrl — Married  to  Webb  Snell.  They  have  two  children:  Myrece; 
Justin.  Martha — Yet  single. 


MATT  BOTTOMS 

Matt,  son  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Bottoms,  was  married  but  he  lost  his  wife  whose 
name  is  not  known.  He  remained  single  thereafter.  He  is  deceased  but  the  date  of 
his  passing  is  not  known. 

“Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul, 

And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate.  We  hear 
The  voice  prophetic,  and  are  not  alone.” 

- — Longfellow 


HENRY  BOTTOMS 

Henry,  son  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Bottoms,  was  married  first  to  Fronie  Durden  and 
after  her  death  to  Jennie  McNight.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  eight  children: 
Carmichael;  Preston;  Henry  Lee;  Jesse;  Marvin;  Warren;  Frances;  Vinie. 

It  is  assumed  that  John  J.  and  his  second  wife  are  both  deceased.  It  is  sad  to  have 
so  little  data  concerning  some  of  these  families. 

ROBERT  E.  BOTTOMS 

Robert,  son  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Georgia  and  came  with  his 
father’s  family  to  Alabama  during  its  early  settlement.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  Dale 
County.  He  was  never  interested  in  matrimony  and  so  lived  in  bachelorhood  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  The  date  of  his  decease  was  not  learned. 

“Is  not  marriage  an  open  question, 
when  it  is  alleged,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
that  such  as  are  in  the  institution  wish  to  get  out, 
and  such  as  are  out  wish  to  get  in?” 

■ — Emerson 
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MARY  JANE  BOTTOMS 

Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Georgia  and  came 
to  Dale  County  as  a  child  with  her  father’s  family.  Growing  up  at  the  farm  home  she 
was  married  to  Jack  Sellers,  of  Covington  County.  This  union  was  blessed  with  two 
children:  Charlie;  Eliza. 

Mary  Jane  passed  away  many  years  ago  but  the  date  was  not  learned. 

“What  a  world  were  this, 

How  unendurable  its  weight,  if  they 

Whom  Death  hath  sundered  did  not  meet  again.” 

— Southey 

SARAH  BOTTOMS  WILSON 

Sarah,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Bottoms,  was  a  young  child  when  her  parents 
moved  to  Alabama  during  its  early  development.  She  grew  up  in  Dale  County  and 
was  married  to  Henry  Wilson.  They  were  the  parents  of  one  daughter:  Sarah. 

The  mother,  Sarah,  died  years  ago.  It  is  regretted  that  no  dates  were  given. 

“I  would  weave  you  a  song,  my  mother  .  .  . 

Yours  the  tender  hand  upon  my  breast; 

Yours  the  voice  sounding  ever  in  my  ears.” 

— -Madeleine  Mason — 

Manheim 

MINNIE  BOTTOMS  OWENS 

Minnie,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Bottoms,  was  a  very  young  child  when  her 
parents  moved  to  Dale  County,  Alabama.  She  grew  up  and  was  married  to  Will 
Owens.  They  had  no  children.  Minnie  passed  away  some  time  ago. 

“Fold  me  in  thy  mystical  embrace 
Thou  soverign  gift  of  God,  most  sweet,  most  blest, 

O  happy  Sleep1” 

- — Ada  Louise  Martin 

This  family  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Bottoms  has  placed  its  roots  deep  in  Alabama’s 
earth.  Its  descendants  may  yet  well  become  “as  the  sands  of  the  sea.” 

The  author  regrets  knowing  so  little  of  this  fine  family.  However,  the  facts  that  are 
known  are  evidence  that  they  are  stalwart,  unpretentious  people,  supplying  their 
area  with  much  good  citizenship. 

“Children  of  yesterday,  heirs  of  tomorrow, 

What  are  you  weaving?  Labor  and  sorrow? 

Look  to  your  looms  again.  Faster  and  faster 
Fly  the  great  shuttles  prepared  by  the  Master. 

Life’s  in  the  loom!  Room  for  it,  room!” 

— Mary  A.  Lathbury 

DINK  BOTTOMS 

Dink  Bottoms,  son  of  the  second  Burrell  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Georgia  and  came 
with  his  father’s  family  to  Alabama.  He  was  married  to  Penney  Deeson,  when  he  was 
in  bachelor  years,  and  she  was  a  maiden  lady.  To  this  home  were  born  two  sons  and 
two  daughters:  Willie;  Lummie;  Ida;  Ada. 

This  family  moved  down  to  Dothan,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Alabama. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  communication  with  them  after  that  time.  It  is 
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reported  that  an  “old  maid”  daughter  and  a  “bachelor”  son  are  still  living  there. 
Which  two  of  the  above  named  persons  is  not  known.  The  other  sister  and  brother 
must  be  deceased. 

It  seems  that  the  tendency  to  celibacy  must  have  been  an  inheritance. 

“Thrice-blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 

To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage; 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd. 

Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

Crows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness.” 

- — Shakespeare 

“Oh,  could  he  have  my  share  of  din, 

And  I  his  quiet! — past  a  doubt 
Twould  still  be  one  man  bored  within, 

And  just  another  bored  without.” 

— J.  R.  Lowell 

BILLY  BOTTOMS 

Billy,  son  of  the  second  Burrell  Bottoms,  grew  up  in  Dale  County,  Alabama.  As 
previously  seen  in  the  section  concerning  the  John  Wesley  Bottoms  family,  this  Billy 
Bottoms  was  wed  to  John  Wesley’s  widow,  Mary  Catharine  Bottoms.  To  this  union 
was  born  one  son,  Samuel. 

After  the  deaths  of  Billy  and  Mary  Catharine,  the  family  seems  to  have  lost  con¬ 
tact  with  Sammy,  as  he  was  known. 

It  is  sad  that  so  little  was  learned  about  this  family.  Doubtless,  there  is  somewhere 
a  fine  family  of  Sammy’s  descendants.  Often  the  best  men  are  not  very  well  known 
to  the  world,  and  fame  is  not  a  necessity  in  leaving  a  fine  influence  among  men. 

“Life  is  too  short  for  any  distant  aim: 

And  cold  the  dull  reward  of  future  fame.” 

— Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 

ANNIE  BOTTOMS 

and 

BABE  BOTTOMS 

Annie  and  Babe,  daughters  of  the  second  Burrell  Bottoms,  were  born  in  Georgia 
and  came  to  Alabama  as  little  girls  with  their  father’s  family  during  the  state’s  early 
settlement.  They  grew  up  to  be  fair  young  women.  It  seems  that  they  both  passed 
away  in  early  womanhood.  Think  of  the  sadness  of  this  family  to  lose  both  daughters! 

“Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb, 

In  life’s  happy  morning,  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 

Ere  sin  threw  a  blight  o’er  the  spirit’s  young  bloom, 

Or  earth  had  profan’d  what  was  born  for  the  skies.” 

— Thomas  Moore 
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WILLIAM  H.  BOTTOMS 

“We  count  it  death  to  falter,  not  to  die.” 

— Simonides — Greek  Anthology 

William  H.  Bottoms,  youngest  son  of  Richard  Bottoms,  cousin  of  the  son  of  John 
B.  Bottoms,  named  William  H.,  was  drafted  into  service  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted  at  McDonough,  Georgia,  September  3,  1861. 

The  young  men  were  all  called  into  the  Army  rapidly  and  sent  to  battle  with  very 
inadequate  training.  This,  of  course,  made  their  hardships  much  more  pronounced. 
As  the  young  men  became  ill  and  died,  some  of  exposure  and  some  of  wounds  in  bat¬ 
tle,  the  older  men  were  called.  It  was  said  that  it  became  the  usual  occurrence  for 
men  who  were  quite  old  to  be  called  leaving  their  families  to  suffer  untold  hardships. 

Many  of  these  young  men  had  ambitions  for  a  useful  life  and  gave  themselves  for 
their  country  only  because  they  had  no  other  choice.  Doubtless,  many  of  them  felt 
the  same  as  expressed  by  an  uncle  of  the  author,  who  stated  that  he  did  not  want  to 
kill  his  fellowman,  and  was  happy  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  it  if  a  bullet  from  his 
gun  ever  killed  one  man. 

This  William  H.  Bottoms  was  no  exception.  In  all  probability,  it  was  the  anguish 
of  his  soul  that  caused  his  years  in  the  service  to  be  so  full  of  illness.  Psychologists 
verify  the  idea  that  many  illnesses  can  be  traced  to  the  state  of  mind. 

William  enlisted  in  the  22nd  Regiment  Georgia  Infantry  at  McDonough,  Georgia, 
on  September  3,  1861.  On  November  1,  1862,  he  was  admitted  to  Chimbarazo  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  3  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  suffering  from  chronic  rhumatism.  He  was 
returned  to  duty  on  November  11.  On  July  28,  1863,  he  was  admitted  to  General 
Hospital  No.  9  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  on  July  30,  1863,  transferred  to  General 
Hospital  at  Camp  Windsor,  Virginia,  and  remained  there  till  August  31,  1863.  He 
was  then  returned  to  duty  until  June  20,  1864,  when  he  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  leg  and  was  taken  to  the  General  Hospital  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Complica¬ 
tions  dveloped  and  he  died  on  June  27,  1864. 

Oh,  these  bitter  wars!  God  made  man  to  be  in  His  own  image  and  how  they  do 
war  against  one  another,  and  our  beloved  young  men  are  expendable!  Almost  one 
hundred  years  have  passed  and  still  man  wars  with  man.  When  will  they  learn  peace? 
We  have  a  precious  Book  that  tells  us  how  and  when. 

William  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Bottoms.  He  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Therefore,  he  was  only  a  young  father  of  two  sons  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  a  cause  thought  by  many  to  be  justified. 

His  widow  with  her  two  little  sons,  whose  names  were  not  learned,  moved  to  Dale 
County,  Alabama,  along  with  her  brothers-in-law  and  their  families. 

No  further  record  is  found  of  her  family.  It  is  supposed  that  she  was  remarried 
which  of  course  changed  her  name  causing  her  family  to  be  lost  to  the  Bottoms 
family. 

“When  I  consider  life  and  its  few  years — 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 

A  call  to  battle  and  the  battle  done 
Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 

A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do  beat; 

The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street — 

I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears.” 

- — Author  unknown 
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Chapter  VII 

JOHN  B.  BOTTOMS  (No.  1) 

“Like  father,  like  son:  every  good  tree  maketh  good  fruits.” 

—William  Langland 

John  B.  Bottoms,  son  of  Burrell  and  Sarah  Bottoms,  born  about  1820,  was  one  of 
the  five  brothers  coming  from  South  Carolina  in  the  1800’s.  He  farmed  a  while  with 
the  Indians  and  later  traded  a  horse  for  a  tract  of  land  and  settled  a  home  and 
ranch  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  near  where  the  county  site  of  Cumming  now 
stands.  He  married  a  Scotswoman,  whose  maiden  name  was  Francis  Maria  James 
whose  birth  date  was  about  the  year  1822.  This  home  was  blessed  with  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  as  follows:  Martha;  Nancy;  William  H.;  Andrew  Chappel. 

MARTHA  BOTTOMS  ROBERTSON 

Martha  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Robertson,  a  Baptist  minister.  They  had  a  large 
family.  This  family  moved  to  south  Georgia.  Some  of  them  are  still  living  there.  Con¬ 
tact  with  them  has  not  been  established.  It  is  apparent  that  they  did  not  keep  in  close 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

NANCY  BOTTOMS  CLARK 

Nancy  was  wed  to  a  Mr.  Clark.  They  moved  to  Arkansas  and  it  seems  that  contact 
with  her  family  was  lost. 

Doubtless,  these  families  have  provided  much  of  the  population  of  south  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  and  parts  of  other  states. 

As  this  work  began,  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  enumerating  a  genealogy 
of  a  few  hundred  descendants  of  Miles  Thomas  Bottoms.  Now  it  has  proven  to  be 
more  like  counting  the  stars  of  the  heavens. 

Could  we  look  back  into  that  distant  past,  which  we  can  reflect  only  from  history, 
we  should  probably  hang  our  heads  in  shame,  for  the  complaints  of  our  lot  today. 
The  primitive  living  conditions  of  those  pioneers,  doubtless,  would  be  utterly  amazing 
to  people  of  this  rapid  age. 

Think  of  this  John  B.  Bottoms  living  among  and  farming  with  the  Indians!  Surely, 
he  was  a  man  of  wisdom,  a  very  tactful  man,  making  friends  of  them.  Doubtless,  his 
family  had  some  interesting  experiences  with  these  red-skinned  neighbors,  and  we 
wonder  if  they  did  not  live  in  apprehension  much  of  the  time! 

The  author,  her  brother  Burrell  and  wife,  have  recently  attended  the  Bottoms 
Reunion  comprising  descendant  families  of  John  B.  Bottoms  and  held  at  Zion  Hill 
Baptist  Church.  This  was  the  church  which  was  established  by  John  B.  and  other 
early  settlers  of  that  community  near  Cumming,  Georgia,  supposedly  about  the 
year  1845. 

An  old  dwelling,  assumed  to  be  the  first  home  built  by  John  B.  Bottoms,  is  still 
standing  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  church.  The  “Arbor”  built  at  first  is 
still  in  use  for  revival  meetings  and  a  nice  brick  edifice  has  been  constructed  as  the 
House  of  Worship  for  regular  church  services. 

The  churchyard  to  the  back  of  the  building  comprises  the  cemetery,  where  rest 
the  bodies  of  John  B.,  his  wife  Francis,  and  all  their  descendants  who  passed  away  in 
that  area. 

John  B.  Bottoms  and  his  good  wife  lived  a  purposeful  and  courageous  life  full  of 
accomplishments  and  reared  a  fine  family  whose  name  shall  last  to  the  end  of  time. 
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John  B.  laid  down  his  life  in  the  year  1889. 
Francis  departed  this  world  in  1891. 
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“Shall  1  tell  you  who  he  is,  this  key  figure  in  the  arch  of 
our  enterprise?  That  slender,  dauntless,  plodding,  modest 
figure  is  the  American  pioneer  .  .  .  His  is  this  one  glory — 
he  found  the  way  ” 

■ — Franklin  K.  Lane 


“Do  not  fear 

And  do  not  grieve  for  me, 

I  shall  not  die: 

I  am  like  the  forest  oak 

That  summer  suns  have  seasoned; 

My  body  will  be  a  little  heap  of  ash 

Upon  the  hearth 

But  I  shall  rise  in  flame, 

In  flame  that  leaps  and  soars 
And  seeks  the  stars. 

Do  not  fear 

And  do  not  weep,  my  dear, 

When  Death  stoops  down  to  light  the  fire.” 

— Jean  Grigsby  Paxton 


WILLIAM  H.  BOTTOMS 

“Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought.” 

—Longfellow 


Bottoms  Reunion,  Gumming,  Georgia 
June  11,  1961 
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William  H.,  son  of  John  B.  and  Francis  Maria  James  Bottoms,  was  married  to 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Byars,  daughter  of  Alfred  Byars,  who  was  one  of  eight  children.  Her 
birth  date  was  April  20,  1848.  His  birth  date  is  not  known. 

It  seems  that  they  settled  soon  after  marriage,  in  northeast  Georgia  also  near 
Cumming,  on  a  place  alongside  “Settin’  Down  Creek.”  They  evidently  moved  to 
Alabama  just  before  the  Civil  War  began.  He  was  soon  called  into  the  service,  right 
in  the  heat  of  war,  serving  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  His  service  was  of  short 
duration.  He  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Richmond. 

He  left  two  small  sons:  William — Birth  date  not  known;  John  Alfred — Born  August 
23,  1861. 

His  young  widow,  grief  stricken,  felt  a  deep  sense  of  desolation  having  two  little 
sons  to  rear  and  being  so  far  from  her  parents,  who  were  yet  in  Georgia.  She  was 
wooed  by  Joseph  Butler  Turner,  son  of  Butler  S.  Turner,  whose  children  also  num¬ 
bered  eight  as  her  father’s  family. 

Sarah  was  happily  married  to  Joseph  and  their  home  was  blessed  with  two  sons 
and  four  daughters:  Florence;  Lenora;  Margaret;  Naomi;  Henry  L.;  James  Matterson. 

Since  this  concerns  only  Bottoms  families,  families  of  others,  who  became  in-laws, 
can  be  given  only  brief  consideration. 

WILLIAM  BOTTOMS 

William,  son  of  William  H.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Byars  Bottoms,  grew  up,  it 
seems,  in  the  area  of  Gadsden,  Alabama.  He  was  married,  but  the  name  of  his  wife 
was  not  given.  It  seems  that  the  other  members  of  the  family  know  very  little  about 
his  family.  It  is  known  that  he  had  two  sons: 

William  Frederick — Birth  date  not  learned.  Data  secured  concerning  this  son  is 
very  little.  It  is  known  that  he  had  a  son  who  was  once  a  postmaster  of  a  small  town 
near  Bessemer,  Alabama.  By  faith  he  was  a  Baptist. 

James — Birth  date  not  learned.  He  wras  married  to  Estelle  Dillard  of  Bessemer, 
Alabama.  They  had  three  sons  w’hose  names  were  not  given.  James  was  killed  in  a 
motorcycle  accident  near  Bessemer. 

“He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again, 

His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.” 

— Shakespeare 

It  is  sad  to  learn  so  little  of  a  family  who  must  have  posterity,  yet  in  Alabama,  who 
are  making  marks  of  distinction  where  they  are  located. 

The  date  of  William’s  passing  was  not  given. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  died  on  July  27,  1910,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

“Blessed  Spirit,  brooding  o’er  us, 

Chase  the  darkness  of  our  night, 

Till  the  perfect  day  before  us 
Breaks  in  everlasting  light.” 

— James  Edmeston 

JOHN  ALFRED  BOTTOMS 

John  Alfred,  son  of  William  H.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Byars  Bottoms,  was  born 
August  23,  1861.  He  grew  up,  it  seems,  near  Gadsden,  Alabama,  and  was  married  to 
Alfair  Lillie  Farabee  whose  birth  was  May  28,  1864. 

The  Farabees  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  lived  in  northwest  England.  The 
earliest  record  found  relative  to  Farabees  in  America  shows  that  in  1758,  Caleb 
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Farahee  was  a  captain  of  a  company  of  the  Kent  County,  Delaware  Militia.  John 
Alfred’s  wife  was  known  as  “Lillie.”  This  couple  settled  a  home  in  or  near  Gadsden 
and  reared  a  fine  family  of  ten  children: 

Agnes  Odessa — Born  June  13,  1882.  Married  to  C.  P.  Street.  Their  home  was 
blessed  with  seven  children:  Inez — Was  married  three  times.  First  husband  named 
Alexander.  Second  husband  not  learned.  Third  husband,  a  Mr.  Saskai.  They  live  in 
Chicago.  Gordon — Married  to  Viola  Smith.  They  have  four  children:  Robbie  Jean — 
Born  December  8,  1927.  Married  to  Thomas  Spurlock.  They  have  four  children: 
Judy;  Larry;  William;  Garry.  They  live  at  1515  Haralson,  Gadsden,  Alabama;  Agnes 
Janet — Born  August  24,  1931.  Died  at  four  years  of  age; 

“She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.” 

— New  Testament 

Rose— Born  October  29,  1937.  Married  to  Billy  Ray  Weathington.  They  have  one 
son:  Billy  Ray,  Jr.  They  live  on  Route  1,  Gadsden;  Kenneth  Gordon — Born  May  18, 
1941.  Unmarried.  Lives  with  his  parents.  Lillian — Married  June  20,  1934,  to  Eugene 
Norton.  They  have  four  daughters:  Barbara  Jane — Born  November  16,  1936;  Dawna 
Lynn — Born  September  30,  1942;  Joanne — Born  March  25,  1947;  Jeanna  Charlotte 
— Born  December  24,  1952.  This  family  is  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  Church.  Josie 
May — Married  to  Louis  Jones.  They  have  two  children:  Peggy  Joyce;  “Buddy.”  Both 
are  supposed  to  be  unmarried.  Peggy  Joyce  has  poor  health.  Montine — Married  to 
Roland  Alexander.  They  have  three  children:  Betty  Irene;  Mary  Odessa;  Wayne. 
Betty  Irene  is  married  to  a  man  named  Alexander,  also.  Montine  and  Roland  live  in 
Summerville,  Georgia.  Thelma — Married  to  Marvin  Quinn.  They  have  four  children: 
Judy;  Nancy;  “Butch”;  Randy.  Their  home  is  in  Ore  City,  Texas.  Charles — Mar¬ 
ried  to  Annie  Lou  Stephens.  They  have  five  children:  Bobby  Glenn;  Beth— Married 
to  Billy  Grogan;  Jan;  Mark;  Mary  Ann.  Address:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Street, 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 

Susan  Callie — Born  August  6,  1884.  Died  on  October  26,  1900,  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen.  A  beautiful  young  lady  just  entering  adulthood.  What  wonder  is  felt  thinking 
of  this! 

“Out  of  the  chill  and  the  shadow, 

Into  the  thrill  and  the  shine; 

Out  of  the  dearth  and  the  famine, 

In  to  the  fulness  divine.” 

• — Margaret  E.  Sangster 

Willie  Gail — Born  February  29,  1886.  Married  to  Reeves  Walker.  They  were 
blessed  with  two  daughters:  Laura — Married  to  Grady  Peace.  One  child  was  born 
to  them:  Billy.  Laura  passed  away  when  Billy  was  only  a  few  days  old. 

“Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 

A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin; 

And  softly,  from  the  hushed  and  darkened  room, 

Two  angels  issued  where  but  one  went  in.” 

• — Longfellow 

Willie  C — Married  to  W.  C.  Sandifer.  Willie  Gail  passed  away  on  September  3,  1914. 

“So  softly  death  succeeded  life  in  her. 

She  did  but  dream  of  death  and  she  was  there.” 

- — Dryden 
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Bessie  Mae — Born  August  29,  1888.  Married  to  Alton  Ford.  They  had  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Robert — Born  September  5,  1909.  Died  in  infancy. 

“The  deepest  sorrow,  like  a  passing  dream, 

Will  be  forgotten  in  that  blessed  morn.” 

— A.  H.  Ackley 

Tracy — Married  to  Gladys  Breeden.  They  have  two  sons:  John  Lloyd — Married  to 
Brunhilde  Katherine  Stickler.  Have  one  son:  Mark  Lloyd — Born  November  1959; 
James  Franklin — Married  to  Peggy  Howard.  They  have  one  son:  James  Gregory — 
Born  October  1958.  James  and  Peggy  live  on  Cloverdale  Road,  Gadsden,  Ala.  Tracy 
and  Gladys  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  They  live  at  1306  Monte  Vista  Drive, 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 

Bessie  Mae  died  March  13,  1913,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  leaving  the  one  small 
son,  Tracy. 

“She  died  in  beauty  like  a  rose 
Blown  from  its  parent  stem.” 

— C.  D.  Sillery 

Joseph  B. — Born  May  10,  1891.  Died  March  5,  1907,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

“He  was  exhaled;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit  as  the  morning  dew.” 

— Dry  den 

James  Alfred — Born  September  16,  1893,  in  Cullman  County,  Alabama.  Married 
on  July  26,  1916,  at  the  Methodist  Parsonage  in  Bessemer,  Ala.,  to  Emma  Virginia 
McCullers  whose  birth  was  on  June  29,  1896.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  children: 
Irma  Christine — Born  April  29,  1917.  Married  on  September  16,  1938,  to  Arlie 
Marion  Hampton  whose  birth  was  November  12,  1914,  at  Englewood,  Tennessee. 
The  wedding  was  solemnized  by  Reverend  L.  E.  Price,  Jr.  at  the  Methodist  Parson¬ 
age,  Hokes  Bluff,  Alabama.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  five  children:  Ina  Arlene — 
Born  June  26,  1941,  at  Gadsden,  Alabama.  Married  on  March  22,  1958,  to  John  F. 
Calvert  when  she  was  almost  seventeen.  Their  relatives  called  her  a  “child  bride.” 
(Others  of  this  line  of  Bottoms  have  yet  been  younger  brides.)  John  and  Arlene  are 
the  parents  of  three  children:  Michael  Alan;  Steven  Todd;  a  child  born  April  1961 
whose  name  was  not  given.  Their  home  is  on  Route  No.  7,  Gadsden,  Alabama.  An 
infant  daughter  of  Irma  and  Arlie  was  born  dead,  about  1943  or  ’44.  Paula  Virginia — 
Born  May  2,  1946,  at  Gadsden.  Vella  Janet — Born  April  28,  1948.  Reta  Susan — Born 
May  10,  1959.  These  last  three  daughters  are  at  home  with  their  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hampton,  Route  No.  7,  Gadsden,  Alabama.  Edwina  Katherine — Born 
September  20,  1918,  in  Wellington,  Alabama.  Married  on  February  2,  1942,  to  John 
Daniel  Murray.  They  have  three  children:  John  Daniel,  Jr. — Born  1943.  Katherine 
Edwina — Born  1947.  Neal  Christopher — Born  1950.  It  seems  that  John  Daniel,  Sr.  is 
deceased.  The  mother  lives  on  Park  Avenue,  Dothan,  Alabama.  Euna  Virginia — Born 
June  19,  1920,  at  Wellington,  Alabama.  Married  on  June  26,  1943,  to  William  Harold 
Altham  whose  birth  was  January  13,  1917,  in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  one 
child:  William  Connell — Born  July  23,  1944.  William  Harold,  the  father,  was  killed 
in  Germany  on  October  6,  1944. 

“Emerge  thou  mayst  from  the  last  whelming  sea, 

And  prove  that  death  but  routs  life  into  victory.” 

— J.  R.  Lowell 

Euna  Virginia  was  remarried  on  June  2,  1958,  to  DeWitt  Talmadge  Jones  of  Holly 
Pond,  Alabama.  They  have  one  son:  Robert  Talmadge — Born  June  12,  1959.  The 
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I'almadgc  Joneses  live  at  4329  Montcvallo  Road,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Jimmie — 
Born  June  3,  1922,  at  Wellington,  Alabama.  Married  on  January  22,  1943,  in  Gads¬ 
den  to  Arvid  Alan  Webb.  They  have  three  children:  Emma  Marie — Born  January  7, 
1946.  Marc  Alan — Born  January  25,  1950.  James  Michael — Born  March  30,  1952. 
The  Webb  home  is  at  2405  Scenic  Highway,  Gadsden,  Alabama.  Ralph  Lewis — Born 
March  2,  1926,  at  Wellington,  Alabama.  Married  to  Georgia  Carol  Sims  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  on  October  23,  1948.  Her  birth  was  September  23,  1926.  They  have 
three  children:  Barry  Lewis — Born  March  21,  1950.  Victor  Brent — Born  July  19, 
1952.  Georgia  Carla — Born  January  25,  1955.  The  Ralph  Bottoms  home  is  at  Hokes 
Bluff',  Alabama. 

Most  of  these  Bottoms  families  are  Methodists  and  are  active  in  their  respective 
churches. 

Nellie  B. — Married  to  John  Frank  Jackson.  They  have  eight  children:  John  Frank, 
Jr. — Married  to  Jennie  Kirkendall.  They  have  three  children:  Ronda  Jean;  Cynthia; 
Edwin.  Alphia  Leon — Married  to  Corrine  Davis.  They  have  two  children:  Victoria 
Lee;  Joanne.  Leon  was  killed  about  two  years  ago,  by  accident,  in  California.  His 
family  still  lives  there.  Doris — Married  to  Robert  Wagnon.  They  have  no  children. 
Frances — Married  to  Garland  Dowdy.  They  have  two  daughters:  Delaine;  Dianne. 
Mary  Nell — Married  to  Willard  C.  Owens.  They  have  no  children.  David — Unmar¬ 
ried.  Curtis — Married  to  Fay  Kilgore.  They  have  one  daughter:  Melinda.  Sharon — 
Married  to  John  Morrison.  They  have  one  daughter:  Gail. 

Mintie — Married  to  Albert  L.  Hollingsworth.  They  had  one  son  whose  name  was 
not  learned.  He  was  lost  at  sea  while  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

“How,  when  the  light  and  glow  of  life  wax  dim  in  thickly  gathering  gloom, 

Shall  mortal  scoff  at  sting  of  Death,  shall  scorn  the  victory  of  the  Tomb?” 

- — Sir  Richard  Burton 

Albert  and  Mintie  are  Methodist  by  faith  and  live  at  Glencoe,  Alabama. 

T.  L.  Bottoms — Married  to  Maude  Bruce.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  child: 
Rebecca  Lillie. 

Alphia  B. — Married  to  Frances  Bagley.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  two  daugh¬ 
ters:  Frances  Anne — Married  to  Dr.  Freerk  W.  Wouters  of  Dutch  parentage  who  is 
a  medical  psychiatrist  at  Veterans  Hospital  in  Birmingham.  Frances  Anne  graduated 
with  honors  from  Agnes  Scott  College  and  attended  Emory  Medical  School  in  At¬ 
lanta.  She  transferred  to  University  Medical  School  in  Birmingham  where  she 
received  her  M.D.  degree.  She  interned  at  Lloyd  Nolen  Hospital  in  Birmingham.  Jane 
— Married  to  Mike  McCartney,  whose  mother  is  a  cousin  of  the  author’s  husband. 
Mike  is  a  graduate  of  Auburn,  Alabama,  University,  Engineering  Department.  He  is 
presently  employed  by  the  Engineering  Department  of  McCombs  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  of  Tampa,  Florida.  They  have  two  sons:  Michael,  Jr.;  Timothy. 

Alphia  B.  Bottoms’  family  are  all  Methodists  in  church  affiliation. 

He  is  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  special  kind  of  shoes  called  “Medic.”  He  travels  in 
several  states  and  says  that  he  has  met  several  people  of  the  Bottoms  name  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  wife  of  William  H.  Bottoms,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Byars  Bottoms,  was  as  previously 
related,  remarried  after  his  death  to  Joseph  Butler  Turner.  They  and  all  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren,  who  have  passed  away,  are  buried  in  Turkey  town  Methodist 
Churchyard,  in  Etowah  County,  Alabama.  Some  of  the  gravestone  inscriptions  are 
given  below: 

Sarah  E. 

Wife  of  J.  B.  Turner 
Born  April  20,  1848 
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Died  July  27,  1910 
Aged  67  yrs.,  3  mos.,  7  days 

Father 

J.  B.  Turner 
Jan.  16,  1844 
Oct.  28,  1923 

Willie  G.  Walker 

Daughter  of  J.  A.  and  A.  L.  Bottoms 
Born  Feb.  29,  1886 
Died  Sept.  3,  1914 

Callie 

Daughter  of  J.  A.  and  A.  L.  Bottoms 
Born  Aug.  6,  1884 
Died  Oct.  26,  1900 

Joseph  Bottoms 
Born  May  10,  1891 
Died  March  5,  1907 

Robert  J. 

Son  of  R.  A.  and  Bessie  Ford 
Born  and  Died  Sept.  5,  1909 

Bessie  May 
Wife  of  R.  A.  Ford 
Born  Aug.  29,  1888 
Died  Mar.  13,  1913 

Ella  Turner 
Born  Feb.  18,  1879 
Died  April  25,  1896 

Lillie  Farabee 
Wife  of  J.  A.  Bottoms 
May  28,  1864 
Sept.  6,  1936 

John  Alfred  Bottoms 
Aug.  23,  1861 
Apr.  5,  1940 

This  was  a  wonderful  family  which  has  bequeathed  a  blessed  legacy  in  character, 
fortitude,  and  faith  to  the  state  of  Alabama.  Its  citizenry  bids  fair  to  continue  and  its 
fine  influence  will  doubtless  be  felt  until  the  Consummation  of  Time. 

“Give  thanks,  O  heart,  for  the  high  souls 
That  point  us  to  the  deathless  goals  .  .  . 

The  company  of  souls  supreme, 

The  conscripts  of  a  mighty  dream  .  .  . 

Brave  souls  that  took  the  perilous  trail 
And  felt  the  vision  could  not  fail.” 

— Edwin  Markham 
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ANDREW  CHAPPEL  BOTTOMS 

“Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said; 

For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

• — Longfellow 


Andrew  Chappel  Bottoms,  his  wife  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms, 
and  their  daughter  Minnie. 


Andrew  Chappel,  son  of  John  B.  and  Maria  James  Bottoms,  was  born  April  30, 
1851.  He  was  married  in  June  1870  to  Nancy  Chastain  whose  birth  was  June  6,  1852. 
They  seem  to  have  lived  at  the  old  homestead  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  settled  by 
John  B.  Bottoms  during  the  time  of  the  early  settlement  of  Georgia.  These  were  stal¬ 
wart  people,  making  a  good  home  for  their  family  when  there  were  no  conveniences, 
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as  we  think  of  conveniences  today.  Necessity  called  for  ingenuity  and  we  know,  by 
their  fine  family,  that  they  were  equal  to  the  demands  that  faced  them. 

These  were  the  days  when  homes  and  families  were  supported  by  their  lands.  No 
soil  depletion  existed  in  these  newly  settled  areas.  There  were  great  fields  of  cotton  and 
pastures  of  sheep  as  sources  of  the  family’s  clothing.  The  cotton  was  separated  from 
the  seeds  by  horse-powered  gins,  and  cloth  woven  on  hand-operated  looms  from  cot¬ 
ton  and  woolen  thread,  spun  by  mothers  and  sisters  with  the  “old  spinning  wheel.” 

There  were  also  fields  of  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  peanuts,  pumpkins,  large  gardens 
with  rows  of  cabbage,  turnips,  popcorn  and  other  vegetables,  many  of  which  were 
stored  safely  for  winter’s  use.  All  these  were  harvested  by  hand.  Sweet  potatoes  and 
turnips  were  “banked,”  usually  along  the  side  of  the  garden,  by  digging  out  soil  to 
make  a  low  place  in  which  to  place  layers  of  corn  stalks.  Potatoes,  or  turnips,  were 
then  piled  in  a  heap  on  the  dry  stalks,  where  they  were  covered  thoroughly  with  more 
stalks,  then  dry  soil.  Corn  stalks  were  then  stood  around  in  three  or  more  layers,  wig¬ 
wam  style,  and  tied  securely  together  at  the  top.  They  could  then  withstand  zero  tem¬ 
peratures  without  harm.  As  they  were  needed,  the  stalks  were  divided  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  “bank,”  some  removed,  then  soil  and  stalks  carefully  replaced  as  before. 

Cabbages,  beans,  and  corn-on-the-cob  were  packed  down  in  barrels  of  brine.  Being 
removed  for  use,  they  were  soaked  overnight  in  clean  water  before  cooking. 

There  were  also  bags  of  dry  beans  and  peas,  cribs  of  corn,  for  the  family’s  corn- 
bread  was  necessity.  Also  the  livestock  needed  it  for  feed.  Great  fields  of  wheat  were 
cut  by  the  scythe  wielded  by  father  and  son.  Threshers  were  owned  by  only  a  few 
farmers  who  went  from  farm  to  farm  threshing  wheat.  Wheat  was  ground  into  flour 
by  the  local  miller. 

Those  were  the  “good  old  days!”  Mother  had  no  running  water  in  her  home,  often 
not  even  a  well  near  the  house.  Often  homes  were  built  where  there  was  a  spring 
nearby.  There  were  no  washing  machines,  not  even  a  rub-board.  Part  of  a  tree  trunk 
was  sawed  flat  and  smooth  and  set  up  end-wise  near  the  “wash-place.”  Clothes  were 
lifted  by  a  long  paddle  from  a  boiling  kettle,  the  old  “wash-pot,”  placed  on  the  “bat- 
tling-block”  and  beaten  with  the  paddle  called  “the  battling  stick,”  until  they  looked 
clean,  then  thrown  into  a  large  wooden  tub,  three  of  which  constituted  rinsing  facili¬ 
ties.  Scrupulous  housewives  must  see  no  soap  bubbles  in  the  last  rinse  water.  Else 
more  water  was  used  until  they  were  perfect. 

There  were  no  refrigerators — not  to  think  of  home  freezers.  Milk  and  butter  were 
kept  cold  by  placing  in  covered  pails  in  the  spring.  A  “spring-house”  was  built  over 
and  around  the  spring  to  prevent  disturbance  by  dogs  or  other  vermin.  For  homes 
where  there  were  no  good  springs  near,  wells  were  dug  by  pick  and  shovel.  Pails  were 
let  down  by  ropes.  Those  who  drew  the  water  up  by  a  special  pail,  “the  old  water 
bucket,”  had  to  be  very  careful  lest  the  milk  be  upset.  When  that  milk  was  drawn  up 
to  be  served  it  was  cold  and  delicious! 

With  the  pork  in  the  “smoke-house,”  in  addition  to  all  the  other  foods,  none  had 
to  go  to  the  grocery  every  week,  and  families  were  well  fed.  There  comes  to  mind  a 
maxim  that  appeared  in  a  farm  magazine  a  few  years  ago:  “Farmers  may  never  be 
rich  men  but  one  thing  is  certain;  they  can  eat  like  rich  people.” 

Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  Bottoms  were  the  proud  parents  of  twelve  children.  In 
those  days  large  families  were  appreciated  and  they  did  not  foster  spoiled  children. 
Every  child  of  necessity  learned  to  carry  his  share  of  the  family’s  load.  Each  one  as¬ 
sumed,  in  early  childhood,  certain  daily  chores,  a  most  effective  experience  in  re¬ 
sponsibility: 

Their  children  are  as  follows:  John  Benjamin — Born  October  18,  1870;  Frances — 
Born  November  14,  1872;  Mary  Dicie — Born  January  10,  1876:  James  Franklin — 
Born  February  21,  1878;  Artie — Born  August  16,  1880;  Lillie  Ann — Born  February 
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26,  1884;  Andrew  Jackson — Born  January  18,  1886;  George  Washington — Born  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1887;  William  Truman — Born  March  10,  1890;  Isabelle — Birth  date  not 
given;  Minnie — Born  March  17,  1893.  There  was  one  child  who  died  in  infancy,  the 
name  of  whom  was  not  stated  in  data  received. 

“Lo,  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 

Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps; 

She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 

Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes.” 

■ — Campbell 


Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms,  her  son  James  Franklin, 
and  her  grandson  Chap  Estes. 


A  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  to  Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms  by 
a  daughter-in-law,  which  is  hereby  quoted  in  part:  “Although  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  not  for  them  what  we  have  today,  Father  Bottoms  was  Nature’s  Gentleman. 
He  was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  well  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mother  Bottoms 
was  the  most  gentle  soul  I  ever  knew.  She  lived  in  days  when  women’s  work  was  just 
plain  drudgery,  but  she  accepted  it  in  beautiful  calmness.  They  trained  all  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  industrious  and  law-abiding  citizens.” 

This  kind  of  people  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live,  and  are  the  kind  whose 
influence  continues  to  live  down  through  the  years. 

Andrew  Chappel  and  his  wife  Nancy  lived  together  a  life  of  great  accomplishment, 
rearing  ten  of  their  eleven  children  to  adulthood  and  preparing  them  all  for  noble  and 
useful  lives,  and  who  have  themselves  reared  fine  families. 

They  evidently  had  faith  and  endurance,  bequeathing  to  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  not  only  the  heritage  of  good  citizenship,  but  a  spiritual  heritage  as  well.  They  all 
seem  to  be  strongly  connected  with  church  life,  the  prevailing  faith  being  that  of  Bap¬ 
tist,  holding  true  to  the  Bottoms  lineage. 

Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  both  lived  to  a  ripe  age,  each  passing  away  at  the  age 
of  about  seventy-four,  and  at  something  near  one-half  year’s  difference  in  time.  An¬ 
drew  Chappel  died  on  Sept.  25,  1924,  and  Nancy  deceased  on  May  25,  1925. 

“Our  lives  are  songs;  God  writes  the  words 
And  we  set  them  to  music  at  pleasure; 
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And  the  song  grows  glad,  or  sweet  or  sad, 

As  we  choose  to  fashion  the  measure.” 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

“What  is  the  rising  up,  and  where  ? 

I  say,  death  is  a  lengthened  prayer, 

A  longer  night,  a  larger  end.” 

- — Joaquin  Miller 

JOHN  BENJAMIN  BOTTOMS 

John  Benjamin  (known  as  Ben)  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Milford  on  August  3, 
1893.  Her  birth  date  was  March  9,  1874.  Ben  was  almost  twenty-three  and  Mary  Ann 
was  nineteen  at  the  time  of  their  wedding — nice  ages  for  a  young  couple  to  establish  a 
home.  They  made  their  home  near  Cumming,  Georgia — the  place  where  Ben’s  grand¬ 
father,  John  B.  Bottoms,  settled  when  he  first  came  to  Georgia.  It  seems  that  this  man 
held  to  the  general  Bottoms  vocation  of  farming.  Truly,  farm  life  provides  most 
wholesome  surroundings  for  family  life  and  it  has  produced  some  of  our  nation’s  most 
stalwart  and  also  charming  and  cultured  characters. 

This  home  was  blessed  with  a  fine  family  of  nine  children  as  follows:  Noah — Born 
September  21,  1894;  Ezra — Born  August  17,  1896;  Bera — Born  September  10,  1898; 
Chappel — Born  September  17,  1900;  Ira — Born  February  13,  1903;  Sallie — Born  De¬ 
cember  16,  1905;  Kate — Born  June  4,  1908;  Grace — Born  October  10,  1910;  James — 
Born  February  1,  1913. 

NOAH  BOTTOMS 

Noah  was  married  on  October  28,  1916,  to  Agnes  Martin  whose  birth  date  was 
April  14,  1899,  at  ages  twenty-two  and  seventeen  respectively.  It  seems  that  they  also 
settled  near  Cumming,  Georgia.  Their  children  are: 

Mildred — Born  August  27,  1917.  Married  to  Andy  Coker.  Their  child  is:  Raymond 
— Born  April  16,  1952.  Andy  Coker  died  October  8,  1955.  Mildred  was  remarried  to 
Feldon  Nelson  on  June  7,  1958.  His  birth  date  is  not  known. 

David — Born  October  10,  1921.  Married  to  Louise  Ashe,  June  19,  1947.  They  have 
one  son:  David  Jr. — Born  September  1 1,  1949. 

Melbaree — Born  June  14,  1925.  Married  November  21,  1945,  to  Mack  Cagle  whose 
birth  was  July  12,  1918.  They  have  two  sons:  Mack,  Jr. — Born  September  1,  1946; 
Michael — Born  August  11,  1953. 

Imogene — Born  March  10,  1929.  Married  on  September  16,  1950,  to  Edwin 
Vaughn  whose  birth  was  March  30,  1927.  They  have  two  children:  Karen — Born 
September  21,  1951;  James — Born  October  27,  1954. 

EZRA  BOTTOMS 

Ezra  was  married  on  November  21,  1920,  to  Ethel  Halcombe  who  was  born  on  July 
14,  1900.  To  this  union  were  born  three  daughters: 

Alene — Born  September  17,  1922.  Married  to  Alton  Goodwin  on  August  5,  1938. 
They  have  two  children:  Jackie — Born  January  11,  1942;  Betty  Dean — Born  July 
1,  1947. 

Edith — Born  March  26,  1925.  Married  to  Dr.  Richard  Gray  whose  birth  date  is  un¬ 
known.  Their  children  are:  Dianne — Born  December  9,  1951;  Arthur — Born  March 
8,  1954;  Phillip — Born  August  8,  1956. 

Betty — Born  March  16,  1933.  Married  to  Clayton  Hawkins  whose  birth  was  De¬ 
cember  28,  1929.  No  dates  of  marriage.  They  have  two  small  daughters:  Judy — Born 
March  10,  1955;  Amy — Born  October  1957. 
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HERA  BOTTOMS  GROOVER 

Bera  Bottoms  was  married  on  December  29,  1917,  to  Linton  Groover  whose  birth 
was  October  5,  1896,  when  she  was  nineteen  and  he  was  twenty-one.  Their  home  had 
the  blessing  of  three  sons: 

o 

Rupert — Born  March  21,  1919.  Married  July  3,  1942,  to  Ruth  Fouts  whose  birth 
was  May  22,  1924.  They  have  a  son  and  daughter:  Earl — Born  August  7,  1948;  Rita — 
Born  January  8,  1952. 

Franklin — Born  March  9,  1922.  Married  on  October  3,  1942,  to  Imogene  Tallont 
whose  birth  was  August  23,  1924.  Their  children  are:  Jean — Born  January  11,  1946; 
Doris — Born  September  1,  1951. 

Edward — Born  October  4,  1923.  Married  on  November  1,  1945,  to  Marie  Hal- 
brooks  who  was  born  October  5,  1923.  They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter:  Dianne — 
Born  June  4,  1949;  Herbert — Born  December  20,  1952. 

CHAPPEL  BOTTOMS 

Chappel  Bottoms  was  wed  on  October  31,  1920,  to  Ruth  Stephen  whose  birth  was 
April  24,  1900.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  one  daughter  and  three  sons  as  follows: 

Ellen — Born  September  27,  1921.  Married  on  October  16,  1943,  to  Charles  Ander¬ 
son  who  was  born  on  February  2,  1920.  Their  children  are:  James — Born  August  9, 
1950;  Joe — Born  May  7,  1951;  John — Born  November  3,  1954. 

John  Guy — Born  November  3,  1924.  Married  on  June  7,  1946,  to  Maidie  Griffin 
whose  birth  date  was  December  11,  1926.  Their  children  are:  Sheria— Born  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1947;  Louis — Born  November  24,  1948;  Barbara— Born  March  11,  1950; 
Dona — Born  September  27,  1952;  Willie  Joe — Born  March  16,  1933.  Married  to  Ger¬ 
tie  Hornsby  whose  birth  was  November  6,  1936.  Marriage  date  unknown.  They  have 
one  son  and  one  daughter:  Reenie — Born  September  23,  1955;  Guy — Born  July  2, 
1957. 

Frank — Born  January  13,  1937.  Married  to  Alice  Nunn  whose  birth  was  October 
17,  1936.  Marriage  date  unknown.  They  have  only  one  child:  Frank,  Jr. — Born  June 
21,  1959. 


IRA  BOTTOMS 

Ira  Bottoms  was  married  on  December  7,  1924,  to  Daisy  Halbrooke  whose  birth 
date  was  March  12,  1906,  when  she  was  eighteen  and  he  was  twenty-one.  They  have 
one  daughter: 

Dicye — Born  January  17,  1927.  Married  on  January  17,  1943  (her  sixteenth  birth¬ 
day)  to  Doyle  Anderson  whose  birth  was  not  learned.  They  have  four  children:  Betty 
— Born  February  3,  1944;  Richard — Born  September  20,  1946;  Charles — Born  June 
10,  1954;  Delbrea — Born  September  12,  1958. 

SALLIE  BOTTOMS  WORLEY 

Sallie  Bottoms  was  wed  on  February  24,  1926,  to  Ezra  Worley  whose  birth  was  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1903,  he  being  twenty-three  and  Sallie  twenty-one  respectively — really  a  good 
age  to  establish  a  home — in  the  blossom  of  adulthood.  Their  home  was  blessed  with 
four  children: 

William — Born  February  17,  1929.  Married  on  August  9,  1949,  to  Molene  Holt 
whose  birth  was  December  6,  1930.  They  have  no  children;  Linda — Born  July  6,  1952; 
Connie — Born  September  19,  1958;  Renee — Born  November  22,  1960. 
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KATE  BOTTOMS  KELLEY 

Kate  Bottoms  was  married  on  October  13,  1929,  to  Arthur  C.  Kelley  whose  birth 
was  January  25,  1903.  Their  ages  at  marriage  were  twenty-one  and  twenty-six  respec¬ 
tively —  the  prime  of  life  for  establishing  a  home.  Their  home  has  continued  in  the 
area  of  the  old  homestead  of  Kate’s  grandfather,  John  B.  Bottoms. 

Arthur  Kelley  was  stricken  several  years  ago  with  a  form  of  paralysis  affecting  the 
lower  half  of  his  body.  He  has  been  a  brave  soul,  enduring  this  affliction  with  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  he  has  a  radiant  personality.  His  wife,  Kate,  is  also  very  courageous,  and 
they  find  great  joy  in  their  lovely  family.  This  home  was  blessed  with  two  sons  and  one 
daughter: 

A.  C.  Kelley,  Jr. — Born  January  11,  1932.  Married  to  Dorothy  Bruce  whose  birth 
was  May  27,  1936.  Marriage  date  was  April  5,  1959,  at  ages  27  and  23.  They  have  one 
little  son  only  a  few  months  old.  (This  June  1962:)  Alan. 

Oliver — Born  May  23,  1938.  Married  on  February  24,  1962,  to  Louise  Hamby 
whose  birth  was  August  9,  1942. 

Shirley — Born  May  31,  1947. 

GRACE  BOTTOMS  PIRKLE 

Grace  Bottoms  was  wed  on  December  8,  1929,  to  Fleet  Pirkle  whose  birth  was 
April  9,  1910,  when  both  were  nineteen  years  of  age.  To  this  union  were  born  one  son 
and  three  daughters: 

Ralph — Born  December  10,  1930.  Married  on  October  6,  1921,  to  Gladstone  Duran 
who  was  born  November  24,  1933.  Children:  Glendon — Born  October  11,  1952; 
Wayne — Born  September  28,  1956. 

Ruby  Jean — Born  November  5,  1932.  Married  to  Lewis  Blanton  who  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1930.  Marriage  date  was  April  6,  1951.  Children:  Lewis,  Jr. — Born  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1952;  Tim — Born  July  8,  1957. 

Martha — Born  July  23,  1936.  Married  on  September  7,  1952,  to  Raid  Walls  whose 
birth  was  March  19,  1930.  Children:  Teresa — Born  August  19,  1958;  Brenda — Born 
January  27,  1961. 

Betty — Born  May  21,  1938.  Married  on  March  6,  1960,  to  Don  Davis  whose  birth 
was  November  3,  1931. 

JAMES  BOTTOMS 

James  Bottoms  was  married  on  May  10,  1934,  to  Ruby  Stephens  who  was  born  De¬ 
cember  10,  1912.  She  was  twenty-two  and  James  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Their 
home  has  the  blessing  of  one  daughter  and  three  sons: 

Anne — Born  May  13,  1937.  Married  on  June  16,  1956,  to  Thomas  Furr.  They  have 
two  children:  Dannie — Born  March  20,1958;  Deborah — Born  November  9,  1960. 

Hugh — Born  July  18,  1943. 

Harry — Born  April  22,  1946. 

Bennie — Born  January  3,  1948. 

John  Benjamin  Bottoms  departed  this  life  on  September  4,  1952,  at  the  age  of 
eighty- two.  His  wife,  Mary  Ann,  passed  away  on  February  22,  1959,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  Their  lives  were  long  and  fruitful  and  they  have  left  “footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time.”  Their  children  and  grandchildren  may  well  call  them  “blessed.” 

“They  are  not  lost  who  find 
The  sunset  gate,  the  goal 
Of  all  their  faithful  years. 

Not  lost  are  they  who  reach 
The  summit  of  their  climb, 
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The  peak  above  the  ciouds 
And  storms.  They  are  not  lost 
Who  find  the  light  of  sun 
And  stars  and  God.” 

— Hugh  Robert  Orr 


FRANCES  BOTTOMS  WORLEY 

Frances,  the  second  child  of  Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms,  grew 
to  young  ladyhood  near  Curnming,  Georgia,  and  was  married  on  November  26,  1888, 
to  Reuben  Worley  whose  birth  was  May  22,  1867,  when  he  was  twenty-one  and  she 
was  sixteen.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  six  fine  children: 

Ida — Born  January  17,  1894.  Married  to  Lee  Pruitt  on  May  8,  1915.  Have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Lorene — Born  February  28,  1916.  Married  to  B.  J.  Sexton.  Have  three  children: 
Rupert — Born  April  25,  1938;  Shirley  J. — Born  January  14,  1945;  Pamela — Born 
September  7,  1954.  Hoyt — Born  January  13,  1918.  Married  on  October  8,  1940,  to 
Martha  Stephens.  To  this  home  was  born  one  child:  Donald — -Born  August  1,  1941. 
He  was  married  on  July  14,  1958,  to  Frances  Payne.  They  have  one  little  daughter: 
Shelia  Ann — Born  June  7,  1959. 

Maude — Born  December  2,  1897.  Married  on  October  22,  1916,  to  Buron  Milford. 
To  this  home  were  born  three  children:  Katie  Leon — Born  August  27,  1918.  Married 
on  January  21,  1937,  to  C.  L.  Milford.  Children:  Robert — Born  July  14,  1942;  Ken¬ 
neth — Born  August  16,  1944;  Rupert  Huliel — Born  July  29,  1921.  Married  on  July 
15,  1944,  to  Jessie  L.  Childers.  Their  children  are:  Rupert  L. — Born  May  14,  1949; 
Myron  B. — Born  December  29,  1954;  Lilly  May — Born  April  30,  1924.  Married  on 
November  28,  1943,  to  Hoyt  Turner.  This  home  is  blessed  with  three  children: 
Doyle — Born  August  12,  1944;  Wonaza — Born  March  10,  1946;  Cloyce — Born  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1952. 

Minnie — Born  December  13,  1900.  Married  on  November  28,  1925,  to  Egbert  Sex¬ 
ton.  They  have  the  blessing  of  two  children:  Willene — Born  September  1,  1926;  Chris¬ 
ten — Born  December  9,  1934.  Married  on  March  12,  1954,  to  Norman  Samples.  They 
have  one  child:  Joy — Born  July  15,  1955. 

Desser — Born  July  7,  1903.  Married  on  September  27,  1925,  to  Ira  Sexton.  This 
home  was  blessed  with  four  children:  Annie  Mae — Born  July  23,  1926.  Married  on 
December  19,  1948,  to  James  Pilgrim.  They  have  one  child:  Jerry — Born  July  16, 
1950;  Frances — Born  July  21,  1930.  Married  on  July  26,  1947,  to  John  Burruss,  Jr. 
They  have  four  children:  Donald — Born  November  23,  1948;  Harold — Born  June  20, 
1949;  Gail — Born  January  30,  1951;  Deborah — Born  January  27,  1954;  Eugene — 
Born  May  4,  1935.  Married  on  October  22,  1955,  to  Lucile  Martin.  They  have  two 
children:  Wanda — Born  December  22,  1956;  Scott — Born  September  28,  1959;  Ed¬ 
win — Born  June  6,  1941. 

Desser  passed  away  on  January  6,  1942,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  when  the  eldest 
daughter  was  only  sixteen.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  father’s  remarriage.  Therefore, 
it  seems  evident  that  Annie  Mae  shouldered  the  burden  of  the  household.  Doubtless, 
she  was  a  daughter  of  courage,  rallying  to  the  family’s  needs.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  more  than  a  year  later  than  her  younger  sister,  Frances.  Imagine 
the  magnitude  of  the  weight  that  fell  upon  this  precious  girl — the  burden  of  the 
household  and  the  parting  of  her  darling  mother. 

“Put  them  all  together,  they  spell  ‘Mother7 
A  word  that  means  the  world  to  me.” 

—Howard  Johnson 
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Glen — Born  September  15,  1909.  Married  on  October  14,  1934,  to  Irene  Pruitt 
whose  birth  date  was  April  17,  1913,  at  ages  twenty- five  and  twenty-one  respectively. 
This  home  has  the  blessing  of  one  child:  Preston  S. — Born  January  18,  1941. 

Redger  R. — Born  June  6,  1913.  Married  on  October  22,  1933,  to  Maggie  J.  Harri¬ 
son  whose  birth  was  May  5,  1914.  This  home  has  the  blessing  of  four  children: 
Frances  Louwellen — Born  February  15,  1935.  Married  on  November  29,  1953,  to 
Earnest  Anderson  who  was  born  August  11,  1932.  They  have  one  child:  Cheryl  Yvette 
— Born  February  13,  1958;  Nancy  Jane — Born  May  25,  1938;  Mattie  Sue — Born 
March  11,  1940;  Barbara  Hue — Born  April  23,  1942. 

Frances  and  Reuben  Worley  reared  a  fine  family.  Five  of  their  children  are  still 
living,  also  sixteen  grandchildren,  twenty  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great¬ 
grandchild. 

Frances  passed  away  on  March  5,  1935,  about  one  and  a  half  years  following  the 
marriage  of  the  youngest  son,  Redger,  when  she  was  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  father, 
Reuben,  departed  the  mortal  life  on  February  22,  1942,  at  the  age  of  almost  seventy- 
five. 

“The  name  of  death  was  never  terrible 
To  him  that  knew  to  live.” 

• — Emerson 

MARY  DICIE  BOTTOMS  BARRETT 

Mary  Dicie,  daughter  of  Nancy  Chastain  and  Andrew  Chappel  Bottoms,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia.  She  was  married  on  December  25,  1894,  to 
David  Benton  Barrett  whose  birth  date  was  February  12,  1872,  he  being  almost 
twenty-two  and  Mary  Dicie  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  was  a  lovely  young  energetic 
couple.  It  is  not  known  if  they  first  settled  near  Cumming,  Georgia,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  they  reared  their  family  in  Forsyth  County.  Their  home  was  given  the  wonderful 
blessing  of  eight  children: 

Nancy  Iola — Born  October  13,  1895.  Married  on  August  18,  1912,  to  Garnett 
Anderson,  whose  birth  was  March  7,  1891.  This  union  was  blessed  with  eight  chil¬ 
dren:  David  Bradley — Born  June  9,  1913.  Married  to  Pauline  Wilson  who  was  born 
September  2,  1928.  No  children.  Mary  Lee — Born  January  27,  1922.  Married  to 
James  Fuller,  whose  birth  was  August  3,  1917.  No  children.  P.  H. — Born  September 
22,  1915.  Married  to  Ruth  Conner,  whose  birth  was  January  26,  1941.  They  have 
one  child:  Carolyn — Born  July  21,  1942.  Willie  Calvin — Born  June  16,  1918.  Married 
to  Ethel  Martin.  To  their  home  were  born  two  children:  David  Calvin — Married 
and  has  one  child:  Willie — which  is  Mary  Dicie’s  great-great-grandchild:  Willie  Jr. — 
Born  February  17,  1944.  Willie  Calvin  was  killed  in  U.S.  service  on  October  10,  1944. 

“I  gave  my  life  for  freedom — This  I  know: 

For  those  who  bade  me  fight  had  told  me  so.” 

— W.  N.  Ewer 

Sarah  Mae — Born  November  27,  1925.  Married  to  Harrison  Evans  whose  birth  was 
February  9,  1923.  They  have  two  children:  Katherine  Marie — Born  October  29, 
1947;  Annette — Born  June  16,  1950.  Billie  Gordon — Born  August  2,  1930.  Married 
to  Betty  Carolyn  Fain  whose  birth  was  September  6,  1936.  They  have  two  children: 
Anita  Carol — Born  June  14,  1958;  Terrie  Lee — Born  November  24,  1959.  Doris — 
Born  November  23,  1928.  James — Born  February  1,  1933. 

Garnett  Anderson  died  on  November  13,  1937,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

“That  which  we  lose  we  mourn,  but  must  rejoice 
That  we  have  ever  had.” 

— C.  J.  Wells 
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Willie  Chappel — Born  July  28,  1897.  Married  to  Magdelene  Gaines  on  May  5, 
1918.  Her  birth  date  was  February  8,  1897.  They  have  two  children:  Nellie  Lou — 
Born  October  19,  1919.  Married  to  Owen  Hicks  whose  birth  was  March  19,  1918. 
Two  children:  Helen  George — Born  April  5,  1944;  Van — Born  August  2,  1947. 
George  Benton — Born  May  22,  1922.  Married  to  Jean  Meadows  whose  birth  was 
March  19,  1927.  They  have  two  children:  Windy — Born  October  13,  1948;  David 
Benton — Born  July  13,  1950. 

Willie  Chappel  Barrett  died  on  September  5,  1960. 

“Nature’s  law 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn.” 

- — Burns 

Bula  Mae — Born  July  26,  1899.  Married  on  April  13,  1918,  to  Berry  Luther 
Shugart  whose  birth  was  February  12,  1894.  They  had  three  children:  B.  L. — Born 
April  21,  1919.  Died  December  20,  1920. 

“The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep, 

I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep.” 

- — Byron 

Jewell  Douglass — Born  March  26,  1921.  Married  on  June  4,  1941,  to  Mildred  Shir¬ 
ley.  They  have  two  children:  Janice  Carol — Born  June  7,  1946;  Jewell  Douglass,  Jr. — 
Born  July  24,  1947.  These  two  children  are  Mary  Dicie’s  great-grandchildren. 
Ethelene  Nina — Born  April  18,  1926.  Married  to  Earl  Wright.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter:  Freida  Renee — Born  November  10,  1959. 

Truman — Born  July  14,  1901.  Married  to  Maelene  Victoria  Payne  whose  birth 
was  October  24,  1907.  They  have  one  daughter:  Helen  Joyce — Married  to  Lee  Gene 
McKenzie.  They  have  three  children:  David  Lee — Born  June  19,  1948;  Vickie  Marcia 
— Born  March  18,  1950;  Gena  Barrett — Birth  date  not  given.  These  three  children 
are  great-grandchildren  of  Mary  Dicie  Bottoms  Barrett.  Great-great-grandchildren  of 
Andrew  Chappel  Bottoms. 

Myrtle  Marie — Born  June  9,  1904.  Married  on  June  17,  1921,  to  Gus  F.  Rains 
whose  birth  was  April  4,  1904.  They  have  three  children:  Warner — Born  April  16, 
1923.  Married  to  Pearl  Trayber  whose  birth  was  June  22,  1923.  Donald  Chester — 
Born  February  16,  1927.  Married  to  Frances  Geess  whose  birth  was  September  2, 
1927.  They  have  two  children:  Laura — Born  March  12,  1950;  Elizabeth — Born  July 
8,  1952.  Francis — Born  January  10,  1925. 

Estel — Born  November  7,  1906.  Died  January  18,  1907. 

“Sleep  that  no  pain  shall  wake, 

Night  that  no  morn  shall  break, 

Till  joy  shall  overtake, 

Her  perfect  peace.” 

Christina  Rossetti 

Andy  Lee — Born  September  9,  1911.  Married  to  Allie  Brynt  Jackson  on  April  15, 
1933.  They  have  one  child:  Glenda  Nell — Born  February  21,  1943. 

Ethel  B. — Born  November  7,  1906.  Married  to  Gordon  Antell  Hayes  whose  birth 
date  is  April  2,  1902.  No  children  are  listed  for  this  couple.  They  live  at  Shannon, 
Georgia,  in  Floyd  County,  near  Rome. 

Mary  Dicie  Bottoms  and  David  Benton  Barrett  reared  a  wonderful  family.  There 
comes  to  mind  many  and  varied  experiences  that,  doubtless,  were  theirs  in  rearing, 
feeding,  clothing,  nursing,  and  loving  every  one  of  those  precious  children. 

This  mother  passed  away  on  May  22,  1950,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
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The  father  died  on  August  20,  1953,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

“Peace,  rest,  and  sleep  are  all  we  know  of  death, 

And  all  we  dream  of  comfort.” 

• — Swinburne 

JAMES  FRANKLIN  BOTTOMS 

James  Franklin  Bottoms,  son  of  Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms, 
was  born  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  on  February  21,  1878.  He  was  married  on  May 
25,  1902,  in  Bartow  County,  Georgia,  to  Sallie  Amizon  Bannister  whose  birth  date 
was  June  8,  1882.  She  was  also  born  in  Forsyth  County. 

It  is  probable  that  a  courtship  had  begun  between  James  Franklin  and  Sallie 
Amizon  in  early  adulthood  and  her  father  moved  to  Bartow  County  before  their 
marriage.  It  seems  evident  that  they  made  their  home  in  Forsyth  County. 

This  home  was  blessed  with  only  two  sons: 

Walter  Broughton — Born  January  13,  1910.  Married  on  November  22,  1936,  to 
Bertie  McBrayer  whose  birth  was  July  16,  1917.  They  have  five  children:  Grady 
Lewis — Born  August  26,  1937;  Martha  Jean — Born  December  24,  1939.  Married  on 
September  3,  1960,  to  Hugh  Hammond;  Harold — Born  July  22,  1944;  Tommy — 
Born  May  28,  1949;  Mary — Born  August  5,  1952. 

Walter  Broughton  is  an  ordained  Baptist  minister,  and  has  served  churches  of  the 
northeast  Georgia  area.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  humanity,  and  lias  an  ever  abiding 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  souls  of  man. 

Many  blessed  experiences  have  been  his  as  he  has  gone  about  the  work  of  the 
living  Lord,  giving  selflessly  of  his  time  and  effort  out  of  an  overflowing  heart.  He  can 
truly  say  with  the  Psalmist,  “Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over.” 

He  has  related  one  experience  when  his  cup  became  full  to  running  over,  when  he 
had  the  joy  of  knowing  that  others  drank  of  the  “water  of  life.”  When  he  was  in  a 
revival  meeting  on  one  occasion,  the  service  of  the  evening  was  to  be  opened  by  a 
series  of  testimonies.  If  the  Christian  people  seemed  alive  and  bubbling  over  in  relat¬ 
ing  blessed  experiences,  that  was  to  be  the  message  of  the  evening.  If  not,  then 
Brother  Walter  B.  Bottoms  has  to  deliver  a  message.  The  people  evidently  wanted  to 
hear  him  speak,  and  simply  were  not  in  the  mood  to  talk.  As  he  stood  up  to  speak  he 
was  “caught  up  in  the  Spirit”  and  became  a  veritable  mouthpiece  for  the  Lord,  com¬ 
pletely  oblivious  to  himself  for  a  time.  The  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  the  audience. 
Closing  his  message  he  asked,  “Where  are  those  who  were  coming  to  the  alter?” 
Spontaneous  replies  came,  “They  have  been  saved!”  Other  than  one’s  own  glorious 
experience  of  salvation  there  is  none  more  ecstatic  than  to  see  the  Holy  Light  shining 
in  the  face  of  newborn  babes  in  Christ. 

Willie  Jay — Born  December  31,  1910.  Married  October  20,  1935,  to  Florine  Hurt 
whose  birth  was  September  6,  1917.  They  have  five  children:  James  Eugene — Born 
May  25,  1937.  Married  on  August  6,  1960,  to  Helen  Milford;  Edwin  Lynn — Born 
August  26,  1939;  Helen  Adell — Born  February  8,  1942.  Married  on  December  24, 
1960,  to  Herbert  Doyle  Ledbetter;  Bernice  Ann — Born  November  26,  1946;  Dennis 
Jay — Born  April  19,  1959. 

A  brief  report  has  been  received,  concerning  the  ministry  of  Willie  Jay,  which  fol¬ 
lows: 

He  had,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  blessed  experience  in  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He 
knew  by  this  experience  what  the  grace  of  God  would  do  for  the  “natural  man”  as 
the  Apostle  Paul  expressed  it.  It  had  reached  down  in  infinite  power,  lifted  him  out 
of  the  gutter,  and  set  his  feet  upon  a  rock,  put  a  new  song  in  his  heart,  and  praises 
upon  his  lips. 
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It  seems  that  he  felt  the  calling  for  the  ministry  for  years  before  he  responded.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  in  1952.  Since  that  time  he  has  had  pastorates 
continually,  witnessed  many  conversions,  and  has  performed  a  large  number  of 
baptisms.  These  have  been  joyous  blessings  to  him.  However,  he  seems  to  possess  the 
Christian  virtue  of  meekness  in  reporting  these  blessings,  recognizing  the  Almighty 
as  the  source  of  grace  and  power. 

Walter  Broughton  and  Willie  Jay,  being  devout  workers  for  the  Lord,  their  lives 
have  been  very  full.  With  such  fine  families;  then  to  give  of  themselves  to  a  special 
calling  of  the  Lord.  Doubtless,  many  interesting  and  touching  incidents  have  been  in 
their  experiences,  which  have  not  been  related. 

James  Franklin  and  his  wife,  Sallie  Amizon  Bottoms,  although  having  only  two 
sons,  now  have  ten  grandchildren,  making  quite  a  family.  There  is  always  much  love 
in  large  families,  also  much  sunshine  and  shadow.  In  this  family  can  be  seen  char¬ 
acters  of  good  citizenship  and  Christian  principles.  So  until  the  consummation  of  all 
things  it  seems  certain  that  those  sound  Bottoms  characteristics  will  be  on  the  earth. 

James  Franklin  and  Sallie  are  both  yet  living  and  the  old  John  B.  Bottoms  farm  is 
their  home.  They  are  eighty-three  and  seventy-nine  years  old,  respectively — a  long, 
useful,  and  joyous  life. 

“For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds; 

And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.” 

- — Congreve 

ARTIE  BOTTOMS  ESTES 

Artie,  daughter  of  Nancy  Chastain  and  Andrew  Chappel  Bottoms,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia.  She  was  a  lovely  young  girl  who  was  wooed  and 
wed  to  Thomas  Harrison  Estes  whose  birth  date  was  April  5,  1869. 

They  settled  a  home  near  Cumming,  Georgia  and  lived  a  happy  life,  serving  well 
their  community  as  loyal  citizens  and  Christians. 

They  were  the  parents  of  only  one  child,  a  son: 

Chap — Born  April  24,  1913.  Married  on  October  10,  1936,  to  Nettie  Belle  Decker 
whose  birth  was  April  16,  1920.  This  union  was  blessed  with  one  child:  Thomas 
Lamar — Born  January  26,  1945. 

It  is  regretted  that  more  is  not  known  concerning  this  family.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
author  that  in  the  upbringing  of  any  family,  regardless  of  how  small  it  may  be,  some 
very  interesting  and  even  exciting  incidents  have  occurred.  Cold  statistics  can  be 
uninteresting.  This  goes  with  an  apology. 

It  is  seen  that  Thomas  Harrison  Estes  and  his  wife  Artie  Bottoms  passed  away  in 
the  same  year,  only  about  nine  months  apart.  So  often  it  seems,  that  upon  the  depart¬ 
ing  of  one  loved  one,  the  companion  comes  to  feel  so  lost,  so  alone,  so  useless,  that  life 
is  just  languished  away. 

Thomas  Harrison  Estes  passed  away  on  February  4,  1954,  at  the  age  of  almost 
eighty-five.  Artie  Bottoms  Estes  departed  this  life  on  November  1 2,  1 954,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four. 

“O,  Thou,  the  Father  of  us  all, 

Whose  many  mansions  wait, 

To  whose  dream  welcome  each  must  come 
A  child,  at  Heaven’s  gate: 

In  that  fair  house  not  made  with  hands 
Whatever  splendor  beams, 

Out  of  Thy  bounty  keep  for  me 
A  little  room  of  dreams.” 

— R.  U.  Johnson 
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LILLIE  ANN  BOTTOMS  MARTIN 

Lillie  Ann,  daughter  of  Nancy  Chastain  and  Andrew  Chappel  Bottoms,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  December  20,  1908,  to  William  Harrison  Martin  whose  birth  was  on  January 
26,  1883,  she  being  twenty-four  at  their  marriage  and  William  Harrison  twenty-five 
years  old,  an  age  for  capabilities  of  wisdom.  They  must  have  made  their  home  near 
Cumming,  Georgia,  and  it  seems  that  most  of  the  family  live  in  that  area  at  present. 
Their  home  was  blessed  with  a  lovely  family  of  five. children: 

Willard — Married  to  Opal  Stephens.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Lucy 
Gail;  Harris. 

Louise  N. — Married  to  Hoyt  T.  Brooks.  Their  children  are:  Betty  Jane — Married 
to  Gene  M.  Chambers.  They  have  two  sons:  Martin  Knox;  Cortney  Marion.  Barbara 
Ann — Married  to  Curtis  Thompson.  Joe. 

Lozia — Married  to  R.  J.  Roper.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  two  children:  Brenda; 
Randy. 

Ruth — Married  to  Benson  Childers.  They  have  one  daughter:  Linda. 

Nellie — Married  to  W.  C.  McRee.  They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter:  John; 
Mary  Nell. 

William  Harrison  Martin  passed  away  on  June  22,  1956,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

“Ah,  well!  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away!” 

— Whittier 


ANDREW  JACKSON  BOTTOMS 


Andrew  Jackson  Bottoms  and 
his  wife  Nassie  Brooks  Bottoms. 


Andrew  Jackson,  son  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms, 

was  married  on  October  13,  1912,  to  Nassie  America  Brooks  whose  birth  date  was 
May  23,  1895.  It  is  not  certain  as  to  when  they  established  their  home  in  Anniston, 
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Alabama,  but  it  seems  evident  that  they  have  lived  there  for  a  number  of  years.  Their 
family  numbered  two  lovely  daughters  and  one  fine  son: 

Benjamin  Autrell  and  Nancy  Janelle — Born  November  1,  1913;  Shirley  Eleanor- 
Born  December  10,  1915. 

Benjamin,  known  as  “Ben,”  was  wed  to  Olga  Rodgers  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
on  October  10,  1937.  Two  little  sons  were  born  to  them  both  of  which  died  in  infancy. 

“The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

— Old  Testament:  Job 

BENJAMIN  AUTRELL  BOTTOMS 

Benjamin  was  called  into  the  service  of  our  country  during  the  Second  World  War 
and  did  active  service  in  Greenland.  He  was  lost  on  November  29,  1942,  having  been 
sent  on  a  rescue  mission,  in  the  frozen  wastes  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  A  history  of  his 
services  appears  in  two  books  that  were  written  following  the  war.  One  is  entitled 
“War  Below  Zero”  or  “The  Battle  for  Greenland.”  The  other  book  is  “U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  World  War  Two.”  The  author  regrets  that  neither  of  these  books  were  found 
in  local  libraries. 

Below  is  given  a  reprint  of  an  announcement  from  a  Salem,  Massachusetts,  daily: 

March  21,  1943 

SALEM  WIDOW  GIVEN  FLYING  HERO’S  MEDAL 

Mrs.  Olga  Bottoms  of  Bay  View  Avenue,  Salem  Willows,  widow  of  a  missing  Coast  Guard 
hero,  was  given  her  husband’s  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  in  a  posthumous  presentation  yesterday 
at  the  Salem  Coast  Guard  Air  Base. 

The  award  was  made  by  Captain  W.  N.  Derby  at  an  outdoor  ceremony  before  the  big  hanger 
with  officers  and  men  lined  up  nearby. 

Her  husband  Benjamin  A.  Bottoms,  first  class  radioman,  was  lost  with  his  plane  and  pilot 
Lieut.  John  A.  Pritchard,  Jr.  while  they  were  trying  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a  disabled  Army 
bomber  from  a  2000  foot  ice  cap  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Pritchard  and  Bottoms,  operating  from  a  cutter  in  an  amphibian,  had  located  the  wreckage, 
dropped  supplies,  and  made  two  perilous  landings  on  the  rugged,  uneven  ice  before  they  vanished. 

They  appeared  to  have  crashed  on  a  take-off  while  trying  to  bring  out  a  member  of  the  Army 
plane,  but  search  for  their  single-engined  Coast  Guard  aircraft  was  fruitless. 

“And  they  who  for  their  country  die 
Shall  fill  an  honored  grave, 

For  glory  lights  the  soldier’s  tomb, 

And  beauty  weeps  the  brave.” 

• — Joseph  Rodman  Drake 

NANCY  JANELLE  BOTTOMS  COOPER 

Nancy  Janelle,  was  twin  sister  to  Benjamin  Autrell,  as  can  be  seen  by  their  birth 
date.  She  was  married  on  April  3,  1943,  to  Harold  Cooper  Bowden.  They  have  twin 
sons:  Richard  and  Robert  Andrew — Born  December  22,  1949. 

SHIRLEY  ELEANOR  BOTTOMS  POWELL 

Shirley  Eleanor  was  married  to  James  Buford  Powell.  They  have  no  children. 

Andrew  Jackson  is  retired  and  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  is  active  in  light 
work  around  the  home  and  garden.  His  good  wife,  Nassie,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  is 
his  constant  companion.  Life  is  full  of  meaning  for  them.  Their  daughters  both  live 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  but  visit  them  often  and  they  of  course  have  the  pleasure  of  an 
occasional  visit  to  Atlanta. 
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1  liese  are  very  fine  people  who  have  made  a  good  name  for  themselves  in  their 
community  by  their  life  together  of  love  to  their  Maker  and  His  Church.  Their  deeds 
of  kindness  to  others  are  unnumbered  and  their  interest  in  people  is  unlimited.  Now 
as  they  look  toward  the  evening  shadows,  having  had  a  beautiful  journey,  they  look 
with  optimism  born  of  faith  and  the  future  holds  no  fear. 

For  her  many  accomplishments  and  interest  in  other  people  and  her  church,  Nassie 
was  nominated  by  her  friends  as  a  contestant  for  National  “Mother  of  the  Year”  for 
1962.  She  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  honor. 

She  has  given  much  assistance  in  data  for  compiling  this  chapter  of  the  John  B. 
Bottoms  family,  for  which  deep  gratitude  is  felt. 

“Have  you  found  your  life  distasteful? 

My  life  did  and  does  smack  sweet. 

Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful  ? 

Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 

Do  your  joys  with  age  diminish? 

When  mine  fail  me,  I’ll  complain. 

Must  in  death  your  daylight  finish? 

My  sun  sets  to  rise  again.” 

- — Robert  Browning 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BOTTOMS 

“Now  the  summer  prime  is  her  blithest  rhyme 
In  the  being  and  the  seeming, 

And  they  that  have  heard  the  overword 
Know  life’s  a  dream  worth  dreaming.” 

— W.  E.  Henley 

George  Washington,  son  of  Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms,  was 
reared  on  a  farm  near  Cumming,  Georgia,  in  Forsyth  County.  He  was  married  on 
January  30,  1910,  to  Martha  Emily  Hughs  whose  birth  was  July  1,  1888,  he  being 
twenty-three  and  she  twenty-two  years  of  age.  This  was  an  energetic  young  couple, 
full  of  zeal  sufficient  for  any  eventuality.  This  was  proven  over  the  years  by  their  fine 
family  and  the  good  part  done  for  them. 

This  home  was  blessed  with  five  children:  Roy  Eugene — Born  October  22,  1911; 
William  Ralph — Born  January  14,  1914;  Alice  Ellene — Born  April  5,  1916;  Nancy 
Catherine — Born  September  24,  1924;  Robert  George — Born  August  31,  1927. 

This  family  had  many  interesting  experiences,  some  trying  and  many  joyful,  as 
every  farm  home  has.  Their  home  was  modest  and  their  lives  all  unassuming.  It  is  said 
that  none  of  this  line  of  Bottoms  families  were  very  wealthy,  but  they  were  all  sub¬ 
stantially  situated.  They  knew  the  hardships  that  keep  man  humble.  Their  characters 
were  built  of  integrity.  They  were  energetic,  honest,  and  persevering. 

George  Washington  was  a  man  who  honored  his  parents  by  living  a  righteous  life 
and  became  an  honor  to  them.  He  and  his  good  wife  reared  their  children  in  the 
Christian  way  of  life,  and  they  have  come  to  follow  in  their  steps.  The  Eternal  Father 
is  no  better  pleased  than  with  a  truly  Christian  family — the  most  holy  thing  that  this 
earth  can  produce. 

ROY  EUGENE  BOTTOMS 

Roy  Eugene,  son  of  George  Washington  and  Martha  Emily  Hughs  Bottoms,  is  un¬ 
married.  Elderly  parents  are  truly  blessed  to  have  a  son  remain  with  them. 

Doubtless,  this  man  is  an  unmeasured  service  to  his  community.  His  nieces  and 
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nephews  surely  look  up  to  “Uncle  Roy”  as  an  ideal  and  their  love  for  him  knows  no 
bounds.  Truly  he  must  be  surrounded  by  devotion.  Indeed,  the  quiet  people  often  de¬ 
serve  honors  that  are  worthy  of  glorious  rewards  in  Eternity. 

Bachelor  gentlemen  just  seem  to  have  a  dignity  about  them  that  those  who  have 
subjected  themselves  to  the  obligations  of  family  life  do  not  have. 

“Swift  and  sure  go  the  lonely  feet, 

And  the  single  eye  sees  cold  and  true, 

And  the  road  that  has  room  and  to  spare  for  one 
May  be  sorely  narrow  for  two.” 

• — Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

Roy  Eugene  has  probably  given  of  his  life  in  loving  toil  for  his  elderly  parents  and 
others.  Those  who  labor  are  often  deep  thinkers,  as  they  go  about  their  daily  tasks 
meditating  upon  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  ultimate  goal.  He  merits  a  beautiful 
tribute. 

This  man  has  surely  been  a  solace  to  his  father  in  his  loneliness  since  the  passing  of 
his  mother,  Martha,  in  April  past. 

“His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate’er  he  can, 

And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man.” 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow 

The  mother,  Martha,  passed  away  on  April  28,  1962,  at  the  age  of  almost  seventy- 
four. 

There  is  a  city,  builded  by  no  hand, 

And  unapproachable  by  sea  or  shore, 

And  unassailable  by  any  band 

Of  storming  soldiery  for  evermore. 

There  we  shall  no  longer  divide  our  time 
By  acts  or  pleasures — doing  petty  things 
Of  work  or  warfare,  merchandise  or  rhyme; 

But  we  shall  sit  beside  the  silver  springs 
That  flow  from  God’s  own  footstool,  and  behold 
Sages  and  martyrs,  and  those  blessed  few 
Who  loved  us  once  and  were  beloved  of  old, 

To  dwell  with  them  and  walk  with  them  anew, 

In  alterations  of  sublime  repose, 

Musical  motion  and  perpetual  play 
Of  every  faculty  that  heaven  bestows 

Through  the  bright,  busy,  and  eternal  day. 

— Thomas  William  Parsons 


WILLIAM  RALPH  BOTTOMS 

William  Ralph,  son  of  George  Washington  and  Martha  Emily  Hughs  Bottoms, 
was  married  on  May  21,  1935  to  Mildred  May  Heard  when  Ralph  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one.  Mildred’s  age  was  not  learned.  The  home  was  blessed  with  two  little 
daughters:  Nancy  Louise — Born  February  18,  1936;  Carol  Dean — Born  May  14,  1940. 

The  following  article  which  appeared  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal-Constitution  of  February  26,  1961,  testifies  to  the  harmony  of  Ralph  and  Mildred’s 
beautiful  wedded  life,  and  the  dedication  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Creator 
for  humanity.  It  also  tells  of  their  daughters: 
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Before  undergoing  surgery,  7-year-old  Jim  Otwell  is  visited  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Bottoms  at 
the  Forsyth  County  Hospital.  Mrs.  Bottoms  became  a  practical  nurse  after  her  husband  studied 

medicine. 


The  Preacher  Is  a  Doctor 
By  Katherine  Barnwell 

A  47-year-old  ordained  Baptist  minister  in  Cumming,  Georgia,  is  now  as  much  at  ease  with  a 
stethoscope  or  a  scalpel  in  his  hands  as  he  is  with  a  Bible.  The  preacher  recently  began  a  new 
career  in  Forsyth  County — the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bottoms  says  his  new  career  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  boyhood  ambition.  But  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  his  goal  was  long  delayed,  mainly  because  of  his  limited  income  and  family  responsi¬ 
bilities.  He  farmed,  raised  chickens,  taught  school,  held  several  industrial  engineering  jobs,  and 
preached  in  various  Baptist  churches  before  he  entered  medical  school. 

Ralph  Bottoms  was  nearly  42  years  old  when  he  enrolled  at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in 
Augusta.  While  he  was  a  student  there  the  first  of  his  three  grandchildren  was  born,  making  him 
the  first  grandfather  ever  to  attend  the  medical  school  in  its  132-year  history.  Students  who  jok¬ 
ingly  had  dubbed  him  “Pop”  and  “Preacher”  began  calling  him  “Grandpop.” 

“It  was  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  young  students,”  he  admits,  “but  my  grades  were  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  range.” 

After  getting  his  M.D.  degree  in  1959,  Dr.  Bottoms  interned  for  a  year  at  the  Baptist  Hospital 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  returned  to  his  native  Forsyth  County  about  six  months  ago  to  prac¬ 
tice  with  four  other  physicians  in  the  Cumming  Medical  Group. 

A  soft-voiced,  mild-mannered  man  with  graying  hair  and  gray-blue  eyes,  Dr.  Bottoms  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “a  country  doctor.”  Although  his  medical  practice  keeps  him  busy,  he  still 
preaches  occasionally. 

Dr.  Bottoms  believes  medicine  and  the  ministry  are  closely  allied. 

“There  may  be  some  conflict  between  scientists  and  religionists,”  he  concedes,  “but  I  don’t 
feel  there’s  any  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  To  me  medicine  and  ministry  are  insep¬ 
arable.  Just  to  treat  a  person’s  physical  needs  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  his  spiritual  needs  would 
be  absurd.  Doctors  and  ministers  are  working  together  more  and  more.” 

Dr.  Bottoms  points  out  that  many  patients  who  go  to  see  doctors  have  no  physical  disability  or 
disease;  their  pains  are  caused  by  tensions  and  emotional  problems. 

“For  example,  emotional  disturbances  can  cause  angina-like  pains  around  the  heart,”  he  ex- 
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plains.  “Many  people  find  it  hard  to  accept  things  as  they  are.  A  doctor  may  help  them  make  a 
spiritual  adjustment  to  life.  I  think  my  experience  as  a  minister  is  valuable  in  such  cases. 

Dr.  Bottoms  says  there  are  moral  questions  in  medicine  which  physicians  must  answer. 

“Do  we  as  doctors,”  he  asks,  “have  a  right  to  take  what  we  cannot  give — a  human  life? 

“There  was  an  82-year-old  woman  in  the  hospital  here.  She  had  several  incurable  diseases,  and 
we  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  her  living.  One  of  her  relatives  asked,  ‘Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
leave  off  treatment  and  let  her  die  now?’ 

“I  replied,  ‘Who  am  I  to  say  who  lives,  who  dies  and  when?’  A  doctor  must  do  all  he  can  for 
his  patient.” 

Dr.  Bottoms  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Forsyth  County  Hospital  in  Cumming  where  his  wife,  Mil¬ 
dred,  also  works  as  a  practical  nurse.  After  her  husband  became  a  doctor,  Mrs.  Bottoms  decided  to 
take  the  necessary  training  to  become  a  licensed  practical  nurse;  she  began  her  course  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  completed  it  at  the  Flail  County  Hospital  in  Gainesville. 

Mrs.  Bottoms  helped  put  her  husband  through  medical  school  by  working  as  a  food  sendee 
supervisor  at  the  Talmadge  Memorial  Hospital.  “I  couldn't  have  done  it  without  the  help  of  my 
wife  and  our  two  daughters,”  Dr.  Bottoms  emphasizes.  “They  were  the  ones  who  sacrificed.  I 
fared  very  well  myself.”  Both  daughters  are  married  now;  they  are  Mrs.  Nancy  Jordan  of  At¬ 
lanta,  who  has  two  children,  and  Mrs.  Carol  Simmons  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  has 
one  son. 

“Helping  my  husband  become  a  doctor  was  one  big  thing  the  whole  family  did  together,”  Mrs. 
Bottoms  said,  “and  it  has  kept  him  and  me  from  getting  old!” 

Actually,  Dr.  Bottoms’  age  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  one  of  his  goals.  When  he  be¬ 
gan  studying  medicine  he  hoped  to  become  a  medical  missionary  and  serve  overseas — perhaps 
in  Africa  or  India.  But  after  completing  his  medical  training  at  the  age  of  46  he  was  told  he  was 
“too  old”  to  be  a  Baptist  medical  missionary. 

“The  Foreign  Mission  Board  flatly  refused  because  of  my  age,”  he  said.  “The  board  had  ac¬ 
cepted  medical  missionaries  up  to  39 — but  none  in  their  40’s.  I  didn't  feel  I  was  too  old:  but  the 
board  does  have  reasons  for  rejecting  over-age  applicants.  There  are  many  problems  for  a  medi¬ 
cal  missionary,  such  as  learning  the  language  in  the  foreign  country  to  which  he’s  assigned.'5 

Although  he  was  disappointed  that  he  couldn't  serve  overseas,  Dr.  Bottoms  didn't  regret  his 
decision  to  start  a  new  career  in  middle  age.  “There  is  a  great  need  for  general  practitioners  in 
Georgia,”  he  points  out,  “particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  Some  counties  in  this  state  have  no 
doctors.” 

In  Cumming  Dr.  Bottoms  is  practicing  with  Dr.  Marcus  Mashburn,  Sr.,  Dr.  Marcus  Mash- 
burn,  Jr.,  Dr.  Jim  Mashburn  and  Dr.  W.  Robert  Dunn.  He  deals  mainly  with  general  medical 
problems  but  also  delivers  babies  and  assists  with  surgery.  The  modern,  32-bed  county  hospital, 
built  with  Hill-Burton  funds,  was  opened  about  three  years  ago.  There  are  six  doctors  on  the 
staff  who  take  turns  so  that  one  is  on  duty  each  night. 

“We  get  patients  not  only  from  Forsyth  County,”  Dr.  Bottoms  said,  “but  also  from  Dawson, 
Cherokee,  Lumpkin,  Hall  and  north  Fulton.  We  have  a  good  many  accident  cases.  Cumming  is 
on  U.  S.  Highway  19  and  it’s  near  Lake  Lanier;  we’ve  had  both  auto  and  boating  accident  vic¬ 
tims  here.  Last  year  we  gave  a  drowning  victim  artificial  respiration  for  more  than  an  hour  try¬ 
ing  to  resuscitate  him,  but  finally  we  had  to  give  up.” 

Both  Dr.  Bottoms  and  his  wife  have  deep  roots  in  Forsyth  County.  Their  families  have  lived 
there  for  at  least  four  generations. 

“I  was  reared  on  a  farm,”  Dr.  Bottoms  recalls.  “We  had  42  acres  and  I'm  convinced  there 
were  4,200  rocks  on  every  acre  of  that  ground.  I  was  one  of  five  children  and  we  all  helped  with 
the  farm  work;  our  mother  was  a  semi-invalid.  I  plowed,  hoed,  milked  cows  and  did  everything 
else  that  was  done  on  a  farm.  But  our  family  had  very  little  income.  We  raised  a  lot  of  our  own 
food — that  was  our  salvation.” 

In  their  early  years  both  Dr.  Bottoms  and  his  wife  attended  the  Coal  Mountain  Baptist  Church. 
That’s  the  same  church  they  attend  now  that  they’re  back  in  Cumming;  Dr.  Bottoms  sometimes 
preaches  a  sermon  there. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bottoms  both  were  graduated  from  the  old  Cumming  High  School,  now  the 
Forsyth  County  High  School.  Then  he  went  to  the  North  Georgia  College  at  Dahlonega  for  two 
years.  The  Bottoms  were  married  when  he  was  21  and  she  was  19.  After  the  wedding  Ralph 
Bottoms  became  an  elementary  school  teacher — and  he  taught  for  six  years. 

The  addition  of  two  children  to  the  family  made  living  on  the  small  salary  of  an  elementary 
teacher  more  difficult.  So  Ralph  Bottoms  gave  up  his  teaching  job.  “I  raised  chicken  and  worked 
with  the  county  agent  for  two  years,”  he  reminisced.  “Then  I  moved  to  Atlanta  and  worked  for 
13  years  in  the  industrial  engineering  field.  During  World  War  II,  I  was  with  Bell  Aircraft. 
After  the  War  I  was  chief  of  standards  at  an  auto  plant. 

“I  had  felt  the  call  to  the  ministry  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  didn’t  have  the  courage  to 
accept.  Finally  I  did,  and  I  was  ordained  on  September  26,  1952.  I  was  pastor  of  several  small 
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churches— including  the  Camak  Baptist  Church — but  I  wanted  to  be  a  medical  missionary.  My 
wife  and  I  knew  that  would  mean  long  years  of  training.  Since  I  had  had  only  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege,  I  went  to  Mercer  University  for  two  years  to  get  my  degree.  I  had  started  college  in  1933 — 
and  finished  in  1955.  I  doesn’t  take  most  people  that  long  to  get  through! 

“Then  I  went  to  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  for  four  years.  My  wife  worked  and  I  did 
some  preaching  and  supplemented  our  income.  I  got  along  fine  with  the  other  students,  although 
they  joked  and  had  fun  kidding  me  about  my  age.  They  teased  me  because  I  never  got  over  the 
country  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  9  or  9:30.  What  they  didn’t  know  was  that  I  got  up  at  5  or  6 
o’clock  and  studied  a  couple  of  hours  every  morning.” 

Now  Dr.  Bottoms  frequently  has  to  make  calls  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  For  example,  he 
recently  received  a  call  at  3  A.M.  to  go  see  a  woman  who  was  suffering  from  a  severe  asthmatic 
attack.  Dr.  Bottoms  drove  six  miles  out  in  the  country  on  an  unpaved  road  to  give  her  medical 
treatment. 

Medicine  takes  so  much  of  Dr.  Bottoms’  time  that  he  has  few  interests  other  than  his  practice 
and  his  church. 

“I  watch  TV  a  little,”  he  says.  “I  used  to  hunt  and  fish  years  ago,  but  I’ve  stopped  that.  I’ve 
never  been  on  a  golf  course  in  my  life.” 

Dr.  Bottoms  says  he  never  considered  practicing  medicine  in  a  big  city.  He  thinks  a  country  or 
small-town  doctor  has  a  great  advantage  in  knowing  his  patients  personally,  their  backgrounds, 
interests,  desires  and  problems.  “I  can  speak  the  language  of  farm  people,”  he  points  out, 
“because  I’ve  done  a  lot  of  farming  myself.  My  wife  and  I  agree  that  if  ever  we  decide  to  leave 
Cumming  we’ll  move  to  another  rural  area — probably  to  a  county  which  doesn’t  have  a  doctor 
at  all.” 

Although  he’s  had  many  jobs  in  the  past,  he  intends  to  concentrate  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  future.  However,  he  does  plan  to  accept  invitations  to  preach  from  time  to  time.  Dr. 
Bottoms  emphasizes  that  the  varied  experience  he  gathered  in  his  early  years  will  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  medical  career.  “I’ve  learned  to  know  and  understand  people,  their  motives  and 
desires,”  he  says.  “The  human  factor  is  just  as  important  in  medicine  as  it  is  in  any  area  of  life.” 

This  man  and  his  wife  Mildred  have  been  courageous  and  determined  in  their  plan 
to  become  of  utmost  service  to  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rear  a  fine  family. 

Now  after  both  daughters  are  grown,  married,  and  have  become  parents  them¬ 
selves,  Dr.  Ralph  and  Mildred  have  adopted  a  little  son:  Ralph,  Jr. — Born  August  3, 
1961. 

They  say  that  they  are  looking  for  another  baby  boy  to  adopt  as  a  second  son. 

NANCY  LOUISE  BOTTOMS  JORDON 

Nancy  Louise  was  married  on  May  21,  1954,  to  Donnie  R.  Jordon.  They  have  two 
precious  children:  Sharon  Kay- — Born  January  24,  1957;  Steven  Ray — Born  October 
28,  1958. 

CAROL  DEAN  BOTTOMS  SIMMONS 

Carol  Dean  was  married  on  July  5,  1959,  to  Cary  James  Simmons.  They  have  one 
dear  little  son:  Joel  Perry — Birth  date  not  given. 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  persuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 

From  A  Psalm  of  Life 
— Henry  W.  Longfellow 
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ALICE  ELLENE  BOTTOMS  MARTIN 

Alice  Ellene,  daughter  of  George  Washington  and  Martha  Emily  Hughs  Bottoms, 
was  married  in  May,  1936  to  Egbert  Martin.  They  are  now  the  parents  of  two  lovely 
daughters:  Emily  Sue — Born  October  23,  1937.  Now  married  to  Ralph  Hayes.  They 
have  one  daughter:  Cindy  Leigh.  Linda  Gail. 

This  is  surely  a  sweet  home  which  has,  of  course,  had  its  “ups  and  downs.”  Hu¬ 
manity  is  ever  the  same  and  the  home  has  its  petty  strifes,  but  solutions  are  found 
which  binds  the  hearts  together  in  mutual  affection.  We  can  endure  and  solve  little 
everyday  frictions  among  us,  and  joy  and  peace  triumphs  in  it  all.  Home  is  the  hap¬ 
piest  place  on  earth  and  none  can  come  between  us  and  our  loved  ones. 

The  Lord  of  Life  is  evidently  the  Master  of  this  home  and  righteousness  its  watch¬ 
word. 

What  to  man  who  loves  the  air 
Are  trinkets,  gauds,  and  jewels  rare? 

And  what  is  wealth  or  fame  to  one 
Who  is  brother  to  the  sun; 

Who  drir.ks  the  dew  that  morning  spills 
Upon  the  heaven-kissing  hills, 

And  sees  a  ray  of  hope  afar 
In  every  glimmer  of  a  star? 

What  to  a  man  whose  God  is  truth 
Are  spoils  and  strategems,  forsooth — 

Who  looks  beyond  the  doors  of  death 
For  loftier  life,  sublimer  breath; 

Who  can  forswear  the  state  of  kings 
In  knowledge  of  diviner  things, 

The  dreams  immortal  that  unroll 
And  burst  to  blossoms  in  his  soul? 

— Robert  Loveman 

NANCY  CATHERINE  BOTTOMS  MITCHELL 

Nancy  Catherine,  daughter  of  George  Washington  and  Martha  Emily  Hughs  Bot¬ 
toms,  was  wed  on  December  10,  1945,  to  Joseph  Aloysius  Mitchell.  To  this  union  was 
born  a  nice  family  of  four  children: 

Margaret  Ann — Born  October  27,  1946;  Joseph  Allan — Born  May  3,  1948;  Mary 
Catherine — Born  June  8,  1951;  Nancy  Elizabeth — Born  April  13,  1955. 

It  is  understood  that  this  family  lives  at  Decatur,  Georgia,  near  Atlanta. 

This  is  a  precious  family,  just  the  right  size  to  make  life  interesting.  Indeed  what 
would  a  home  be  without  a  son  and  daughters.  Working  together  and  playing  together 
is  the  basis  of  family  happiness. 

Doubtless,  the  parents  are  Christians  and  their  influence  the  strength  of  growth  in 
their  children’s  characters. 

God  smiles  upon  these  families  of  George  W.  Bottoms  and  is  pleased  with  their 
good  work  in  His  kingdom  here. 

Only  the  dream  is  real.  There  is  no  plan 
Transcending  even  a  rose’s  timid  glory, 

A  cricket’s  summer  song.  The  ways  of  man 
Are  stupors  of  the  flesh,  and  transitory. 

Only  the  dream  will  last.  Some  distant  day 
The  wheels  will  falter,  and  the  silent  sun 
Will  see  the  last  beam  leveled  to  decay, 

And  all  man’s  futile  clangor  spent  and  done. 
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Yet  after  brick  and  steel  and  stone  are  gone, 

And  flesh  and  blood  are  dust,  the  dream  lives  on. 

— Anderson  M.  Scruggs 

ROBERT  GEORGE  BOTTOMS 

Robert  George,  son  of  George  Washington  and  Martha  Emily  Hughs  Bottoms,  was 
married  on  February  15,  1952,  to  Betty  Jean  Smith.  They  have  one  fine  son  and  a  dar¬ 
ling  daughter:  Robert  Lamar — Born  December  6,  1952;  Deborah  Jean — Born  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1957. 

It  is  sad  that  so  little  was  learned  about  this  family.  The  most  glorious  thing  God 
ever  gave  to  this  earth  is  the  family.  A  loving  family  is  God’s  symbol  of  the  Heavenly 
family. 

‘My  soul  goes  not  a  chosen  way; 

A  current  underruns  my  life 
That  moves  alike  in  peace  or  strife, 

And  turns  not  for  my  yea  or  nay. 

Not  on  the  bridge,  but  at  the  mast, 

I  sail  o’er  this  far-streaming  sea; 

I  will  arrive:  enough  for  me 
My  Captain’s  smile  and  words  at  last.” 

—John  T.  McFarland 

WILLIAM  TRUMAN  BOTTOMS 

William  Truman,  son  of  Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms,  grew  up 
on  the  father’s  farm.  He  was  married  on  October  25,  1911,  to  Mable  Pirkle,  he  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  an  energetic  young  man  full  of  ambitions.  They  established 
their  home  in  the  Cumming,  Georgia  area.  To  this  union  six  children  were  born: 

Otis — Born  October  2,  1912.  Married  to  Nerine  Pruitt.  They  have  three  children: 
Leonard;  Roger;  Billy. 

Lucille — Born  December  16,  1914.  Married  to  C.  B.  Hurt.  They  have  two  children: 
Joe — Married  and  has  four  children:  Alvin;  Ricky;  Terry;  Nancy. 

Dorothy — Born  July  16,  1919.  Married  to  Bronson  Pirkle.  They  have  one  son:  Don¬ 
ald. 

Estalee — Born  December  1,  1923.  Married  to  Weldon  Slaton.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Jimmy;  Jerry. 

Edward — Born  March  13,  1928.  Married  to  Wanda  Hendrix.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Linda;  Stephen. 

Dean — Born  April  23,  1934.  Married  to  Jeanne  Pearson.  They  have  one  child. 
Name  not  learned. 

This  is  a  lovely  family.  Certainly  much  love,  concern  and  effort  have  gone  into  their 
upbringing,  and  in  giving  to  Georgia  some  of  its  best  citizenship. 

“Every  life  is  a  profession  of  faith,  and  exercises  an  inevitable  and  silent  influence.” 

— Amiel 


ISABELLE  BOTTOMS  MARTIN 

Isabelle,  daughter  of  Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms,  grew  up  in  the 
farm  home  near  Cumming,  Georgia.  She  was  a  loving  and  conscientious  daughter  who 
was  more  interested  in  her  duties  than  in  her  own  ease  and  pleasure. 
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It  is  evident  that  she  became  a  Christian  in  girlhood,  was  baptized,  and  united  with 
Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church. 

She  was  wooed  and  wed  by  a  man  named  Martin  whose  given  name  was  not 
learned.  They  became  the  parents  of  five  children  and  it  is  regretted  that  names  and 
birth  dates  of  none  of  these  children  are  known.  The  place  of  their  residence  was  not 
learned. 

Isabelle  passed  away  in  the  year  1938. 

“Through  uncomputed  silences  of  space 
I  shall  yearn  upward  to  the  leaning  Face. 

The  ancient  heavens  will  roll  aside  for  me, 

As  Moses  monarch’s  the  dividing  sea, 

This  body  is  my  house — it  is  not  I; 

Triumphant  in  this  faith  I  live,  and  die.” 

- — Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles 

MINNIE  BOTTOMS-SATTERFIELD 

Minnie,  daughter  of  Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy  Chastain  Bottoms,  was  married 
on  November  17,  1912,  to  Joseph  L.  Satterfield,  whose  birth  was  September  19,  1890. 
It  is  not  known  how  soon  they  moved  to  Americus,  Georgia,  but  they  must  have  set¬ 
tled  there  early  in  their  married  life  as  it  is  understood  that  all  the  family  now  live  in 
that  area.  Minnie  was  nineteen  and  Joseph  was  twenty-two  at  their  marriage. 

This  home  was  blessed  with  a  beautiful  family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
just  an  ideal  family: 

J.  C. — Born  December  1,  1913.  Married  on  November  5,  1937,  to  Doris  Peterman 
whose  birth  was  August  19,  1916.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons:  Bobby — Born 
July  27,  1938.  Married  on  December  27,  1957,  to  Pat  Stesson  whose  birth  was  August 
5,  1938.  They  have  one  child:  Kendall — Born  January  8,  1959.  Charlie — Born  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1946/ 

Sylvia  Winnell — Born  September  23,  1915.  Married  to  Jesse  Leman  Taylor  whose 
birth  was  July  27,  1913.  They  have  two  children:  Margie  Nell — Born  October  4,  1937. 
Married  to  Robert  Leroy  Dillard  whose  birth  was  May  26,  1937.  They  have  one 
child:  Karen  Danell — Born  September  12,  1959.  Malcolm  Douglass — Born  March  1, 
1943.  Married. 

Elmer  Jasper — Born  April  19,  1918.  Married  on  December  12,  1940,  to  Callie 
Fletcher  whose  birth  was  June  27,  1921.  They  have  three  nice  children:  Carl  Roland 
— Born  December  8,  1941;  Ronnie  Melvin — Born  August  9,  1945;  Donna  Kay — Born 
May  5,  1953. 

Marie — Born  December  4,  1920.  Married  on  December  12,  1940,  to  T.  L.  Peterman 
whose  birth  was  October  29,  1920.  They  have  one  son:  Donald — Born  July  25,  1942. 

Ineal — Born  November  7,  1924.  Married  on  December  12,  1940,  to  Sam  Cramer 
whose  birth  was  November  10,  1944.  Their  children  are  three  in  number:  Gary — Born 
November  19,  1947;  Rebecca — Born  October  4,  1952;  Gail — Born  April  8,  1958. 

There  must  be  more  than  one  hundred  offspring  of  Andrew  Chappel  and  Nancy 
Chastain  Bottoms.  It  seems  that  they  are  scattered  all  over  Georgia,  Alabama,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Tennessee.  Addresses  of  all  of  them  could  not  be  learned.  Doubtless, 
the  same  is  true  of  other  families.  Therefore,  it  can  be  understood  that  compiling  a 
complete  history  of  every  family  would  make  the  effort  and  the  cost  prohibitive. 

There  are  four  brothers  and  two  sisters  of  the  Andrew  Chappel  Bottoms  family  yet 
living.  Each  year,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  June,  they  have  the  family  reunion  at  the 
old  home  church,  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church,  near  Cumming,  Georgia. 
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Below  is  given  a  copy  of  t lie  bulletin  cover  of  the  1960  Bottoms  Reunion: 

THE 

BOTTOMS  REUNION 
ZION  HILL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
Forsyth  County 
JUNE  12,  1960 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS  AND  RELATIVES 
WE  EXTEND  A  CORDIAL  AND  HEARTY 
WELCOME 

We  Are  Happy  to  See  You  and  Grateful 
for  the  Pleasure  of  Your  Presence 
With  Us  Today. 

WE  SINCERELY  HOPE  YOU  WILL 
ENJOY  YOUR  VISIT  WITH  US. 

Let  our  daily  prayer  be  not  seeking  to  bring  Christ  down 
to  man’s  level,  but  men  up  to  Christ’s.  .  .  . 


Beautiful  luncheon  napkins  for  those  attending,  were  also  printed  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion: 


The  Bottoms  Reunion 


Zion  Hill  Church,  June  12,  1960 


The  speaker  of  this  occasion  was  Reverend  Ralph  Bottoms,  the  minister  and  doc¬ 
tor.  Duplicated  copies  of  the  following  poem  were  distributed  with  the  bulletins. 

IF  JESUS  CAME  TO  YOUR  HOUSE 

Yes,  if  Jesus  came  to  your  house  to  spend  a  day  or  two, 

If  He  came  unexpected,  just  dropped  in  on  you, 

Oh,  I  know  you’d  give  your  nicest  room  to  such  an  honored  Guest, 

And  all  the  food  you’d  serve  to  Him  would  be  the  very  best. 

And  you  would  keep  assuring  Him  you’re  glad  to  have  Him  there, 

That  serving  Him  in  your  home  is  joy  beyond  compare. 

But  when  you  saw  Him  coming  would  you  meet  Him  at  the  door 
With  arms  outstretched  in  welcome  to  your  heavenly  Visitor? 

Or  hide  some  magazines  and  put  the  Bible  where  they  had  been  ? 

Would  you  turn  off  the  radio  and  hope  He  hadn’t  heard 
And  wish  you  hadn’t  uttered  that  last  loud  hasty  word? 

Would  you  hide  your  worldly  music  and  put  some  hymn  books  out? 

Could  you  let  Jesus  walk  right  in  or  would  you  rush  about? 

And,  I  wonder,  if  the  Savior  spent  a  day  or  two  with  you, 

Would  you  go  right  on  doing  the  things  you  always  do  ? 

Would  your  life  continue  as  it  does  from  day  to  day? 

Would  you  go  right  on  saying  the  things  you  always  say? 

Would  your  family  conversation  keep  up  its  usual  pace, 

And  would  you  find  it  hard  each  meal  to  say  a  table  grace? 

Would  you  sing  the  songs  you  always  sing  and  read  the  books  you  read, 

And  let  Him  know  the  things  on  which  your  mind  and  spirit  feed? 

Would  you  take  Jesus  with  you  everywhere  you’d  planned  to  go, 

Or  maybe  change  your  plans  for  just  a  day  or  so? 

Would  you  be  glad  to  have  Him  meet  your  very  closest  friends 
Or  hope  that  they  would  stay  away  until  His  visit  ends? 

Would  you  be  glad  to  have  Him  stay  forever  on  and  on 
Or  would  you  sigh  with  great  relief  when  He,  at  last,  was  gone? 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  the  things  that  you  would  do, 

If  Jesus  came  in  person  to  spend  some  time  with  you. 
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The  bodies  of  Andrew  Chappel  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  and  also  his  parents,  John  B. 
and  Francis  Maria  James  Bottoms,  lie  in  the  Zion  Hill  Churchyard. 

“When  Earth’s  last  picture  is  painted  and  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 

When  the  oldest  colours  have  faded,  and  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 

Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall  put  us  to  work  anew.” 

— Rudyard  Kipling 


NOEL  BOTTOMS 

“Our  life  is  scarce  the  twinkle  of  a  star 
In  God’s  eternal  day.” 

- — Bayard  Taylor 

Noel  Bottoms,  youngest  son  of  the  first  Burrell  Bottoms,  went  from  Pickens  County, 
South  Carolina,  to  Georgia  along  with  his  four  brothers,  John  B.,  Davis,  and  two 
whose  names  are  uncertain.  This  seems  to  have  occurred  at  or  near  the  same  time  as 
the  two  brothers  who  came  from  North  Carolina,  making  quite  a  Bottoms  migration 
to  Georgia  in  its  early  settlement. 

Noel  evidently  was  the  youngest  of  the  group.  It  seems  that  he  had  married  and 
settled  near  Atlanta  and  had  several  small  children  when  the  Civil  War  began.  The 
name  of  his  wife  is  not  known,  nor  of  his  children. 

He  was  called  into  the  war  service,  and  enlisted  in  Atlanta  on  July  3,  1861.  He  is 
described  as  having  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair  and  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he 
enlisted. 

He  became  ill  of  ascetic  diarrhoea  and  entered  Jackson  Hospital  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  October  1,  1864,  where  he  was  a  patient  till  January  6,  1865.  Upon 
recovery,  he  was  returned  to  duty  as  a  nurse  in  the  hospital.  On  January  30,  1865,  he 
was  assigned  as  a  shoemaker.  He  was  discharged  after  the  southern  forces  sur¬ 
rendered.  He  returned  to  his  home,  to  his  wife,  and  little  children  and  to  his  farming. 
It  seems  that  he  died  soon  after  this  and  connection  with  his  family  could  not  be 
definitely  established. 

There  is  deep  tenderness  in  one’s  heart  as  he  meditates  upon  the  suffering  of  these 
men  and  that  of  the  hundreds  of  others  who  gave  their  lives  for  a  cause  they  felt  was 
just.  Their  families  also  suffered  privation  and  they  experienced  the  depths  of  woe. 
When  will  these  terrible  wars  cease? 

This  is  such  a  beautiful,  wonderful  world  if  only  the  sins  of  mankind  were  not  here 
to  mar,  to  make  turmoil  and  to  destroy.  What  Christian  person  can  ponder  this  with¬ 
out  longing  for  the  consummation  of  it  all? 

“He  told  me  his  story  yesterday, 

And  now  he  halts  on  his  round  to  say: 

‘How  noble  this  business  of  fighting  appears 
Through  the  mist  and  haze  of  a  thousand  years. 

Still  they  call  it  right  against  wrong, 

And  deck  it  with  banners  and  bugles  and  song. 

But  this  I  pray,  my  God,  my  Lord,  my  all — 

In  my  children’s  time  may  there  be  no  war.’  ” 

— Adapted  from  At  Carcasonne 
By  Winfred  Ernest  Garrison 
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JOHN  B.  BOTTOMS  No.  2 

“Lost  in  a  maze  of  multitude, 

Names  alike  and  names  unheard; 

Yet,  God  knows  His  people  all, 

Be  they  even  as  myriads  of  birds. 

The  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered; 

Of  His  children  none  shall  fall 
Without  Love’s  perfect  knowledge; 

Eternal  care  is  over  all.” 

- — Anonymous 

This  John  B.  Bottoms  lineage  has  not  been  definitely  established.  The  record  shows 
that  he  lived  at  first  in  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina,  the  place  of  the  first  Burrell 
Bottoms’  residence.  Contact  was  made  with  officials  of  Wilson  County  but  it  seems 
that  birth  records  were  not  kept  at  that  time  or  probably  were  lost  during  the  turmoil 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  seems,  by  the  only  evidence  available,  that  he  must  have  been  the 
son  of  a  brother  of  the  first  Burrell  Bottoms  and  therefore,  a  nephew  of  this  man.  The 
middle  initial  of  his  name  could  have  been  for  the  name  Burrell. 

He  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Therefore,  the  author  ventures  the  assumption  that  his 
birth  date  must  have  been  about  the  year  1840. 

His  term  of  service  in  the  war  was  with  General  Lee’s  Army  in  northern  Virginia. 
He  was  surely  a  man  of  unusual  vitality  to  go  through  those  years  of  hardship  and  to 
live  to  such  a  good  age.  He  was  obviously  an  upright  man  with  faith  to  surmount 
every  difficulty. 

Following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  his  grandson,  James  E.  Bottoms,  of  Green¬ 
wood,  South  Carolina,  which  gives  some  detail  of  this  family: 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 
June  17  th,  1961 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Butler 
Glendale  Farm 
Woodville,  Alabama 

Dear  Mrs.  Butler: 

I  saw  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  that  you  are  writing  a  history  of  the 
Bottoms  name.  Also  read  the  article  on  Dr.  Ralph  Bottoms,  from  whom  I  got  your  address. 

When  published,  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  history,  even  though,  to  my  knowledge, 
I  have  no  known  relatives  on  my  father’s  side.  My  grandfather,  who  was  originally  from  North 
Carolina,  became  separated  from  his  family  during  the  War  Between  The  States.  Upon  his  return 
home  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  after  the  war,  he  found  his  home  burned  and  his 
family  had  disappeared.  He  came  to  South  Carolina,  married,  and  raised  a  family.  My  father  was 
the  only  one  of  his  children  that  married.  In  your  research  on  the  name,  did  you  get  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  Bottoms  from  North  Carolina?  My  father  who  has  been  dead  many  years,  told  me 
that  my  grandfather,  John  B.  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina.  I  am 
planning  on  going  up  there  this  summer  and  look  around.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  have  any 
information  about  the  Bottoms  name  in  North  Carolina,  I  would  deeply  appreciate  hearing 
from  you. 

Sincerely, 

James  E.  Bottoms 
322  Grace  Street 
Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Great  surges  of  compassion,  for  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  those  Civil  War  years, 
rise  up  in  one’s  heart,  as  stories  like  these  are  read.  If  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  future, 
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of  which  the  Bible  portrays,  were  not  in  the  very  depth  of  the  soul  of  man,  how  could 
those  afflictions  ever  have  been  endured? 

John  B.  Bottoms  was  married  to  Frances  Johnson  and  they  were  given  the  blessing 
of  four  sons  and  one  daughter:  E.  Hugh  Bottoms;  William  Bottoms;  John  B.  Bottoms; 
Mary  Elizabeth  Bottoms;  James  Elbert  Bottoms. 

All  these  children  except  James  Elbert  died  unmarried,  as  seen  in  the  copy  of  the 
letter  above.  No  birth  or  death  dates  for  them  are  available. 

Reflecting  upon  the  information  at  hand  it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  fine  family. 
Difficulties  of  rearing  families  at  that  time  were  many  and  it  is  saddening  to  see  that 
only  one  was  left  as  progenitor  of  this  line.  We  can  be  thankful  that  this  one  could 
carry  the  Bottoms  name  along. 

John  B.  Bottoms  passed  away  in  South  Carolina  in  the  year  1914.  He  was  probably 
about  the  age  of  seventy-four  or  seventy-five.  The  death  date  of  his  wife  Frances  was 
not  learned. 

“O  willing  hearts  turned  quick  to  clay, 

Glad  lovers  holding  death  in  scorn, 

Out  of  the  lives  ye  cast  away 
The  coming  race  is  born.” 

— Laurence  Housman 

JAMES  ELBERT  BOTTOMS,  SR. 

“The  hearts  of  men  are  their  books;  events  are  their  tutors;  great  actions  are  their  eloquence.” 

• — Macauley 

James  Elbert,  son  of  John  B.  and  Frances  Johnson  Bottoms,  was  born  in  Chester¬ 
field  County,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1875.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  this  county 
and  was  married  on  December  29,  1909,  to  Anna  Elizabeth  Womack,  whose  birth 
date  was  August  25,  1889,  when  he  was  about  thirty-four  and  Anna  was  almost 
twenty  years  of  age.  This  was  an  age  of  wisdom  and  they  were  prepared  to  become 
parents  of  wisdom.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  three  daughters  and  one  son: 

Ruth  Elizabeth — Married  to  Clyde  Jones.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children; 
Ethel — Married  to  John  Thomas  Clodfelter.  They  have  two  children;  Doris — Mar¬ 
ried  to  Broadman  C.  Broadway.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  two  children;  Francis — - 
He  is  married  but  they  have  no  children;  James  Elbert,  Jr. — Some  details  of  his  life 
follow  in  another  section  of  this  chapter. 

James  Elbert,  Sr.  was  owner  and  operator  of  a  grocery  business,  a  vocation  which 
calls  for  integrity,  tact,  and  perseverance,  all  the  qualities  of  good  business. 

James  Elbert,  Sr.  and  his  wife  Anna  accomplished  a  beautiful  task  in  rearing  and 
educating  their  blessed  family.  It  can  be  seen  that  these  are  worthy  people,  whose 
interests  and  purposes  are  for  the  best  and  finest  in  life  and  who  hold  to  things  of 
eternal  value.  Their  influence  has  made  an  imprint  that  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

James  Elbert,  Sr.  passed  away  in  the  year  1934  at  about  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Anna 
Elizabeth  lived  to  the  age  of  about  sixty-six.  Her  departing  was  July  14,  1954. 

“And  after  He  has  come  to  hide 
Our  Lambs  upon  the  other  side, 

We  know  our  Shepherd  and  our  Guide. 

And  thus,  by  ways  not  understood, 

Out  of  each  dark  vicissitude, 

God  brings  us  compensating  good. 

For  faith  is  perfected  by  fears, 
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And  souls  renew  their  youth  with  years, 

And  Love  looks  into  heaven  through  tears.” 

■ — Phoebe  Cary 

JAMES  ELBERT  BOTTOMS,  JR. 

“All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme.” 

- — Longfellow 

James  Elbert  Bottoms,  Jr.,  son  of  James  Elbert,  Sr.  and  Anna  Elizabeth  Womack 
Bottoms,  was  born  at  Cheraw,  Chesterfield  County,  South  Carolina,  on  December 
31,  1915.  It  seems  that  he  grew  to  manhood  at  this  place  of  his  birth  and,  for  educa¬ 
tional  or  business  reasons,  went  in  early  manhood  to  Greenwood,  in  the  western  part 
of  South  Carolina. 

Here  he  met  and  admired  a  lovely  young  lady,  Elizabeth  Calhoun  Crum.  After  a 
beautiful  friendship  they  became  ardently  in  love  with  each  other  and  decided  to  cast 
their  lot  together.  They  were  married  on  June  4,  1941,  when  he  was  of  the  age  of 
twenty-five  and  Elizabeth  was  twenty-four,  ages  of  wisdom  and  capabilities.  These 
were  young  people  of  merit  and  they  were  able  to  make  sound  decisions. 

Their  home  has  the  blessing  of  two  lovely  young  daughters  who  are  twins;  Sybil 
Elizabeth  and  Rebecca  Susan — Born  in  the  year  1950. 

Both  daughters  are  now  twelve  years  old  and  in  their  seventh  grade  school  year,  in 
the  year  1962.  Doubtless,  they  are  girls  of  fine  ambitions  and  aspire  to  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

James  Elbert,  Jr.  is  a  man  of  genteel  personality.  In  his  features  can  be  read  an 
honest  and  ambitious  character.  It  is  regretted  that  the  church  affiliation  of  this  fam¬ 
ily  was  not  inquired  of  them.  However,  evidence  indicates  that  they  are  people  of 
faith  who  hold  fast  to  eternal  values  and  direct  their  precious  daughters  in  the  way  of 
Love  and  Light. 

“Taught  by  no  priest,  but  by  our  beating  hearts; 

Faith  to  each  other;  the  fidelity 

Of  men  whose  pulse  leaps  with  kindred  fire, 

Who  in  the  flash  of  eyes,  the  clasp  of  hands, 

Nay,  in  the  silent  bodily  presence,  feel 
The  mystic  stirrings  of  a  common  life 
That  makes  the  many  one.” 

- — Author  Unknown 
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Chapter  I 

JAMES  BOTTOMS 

“None  love  their  country  but  who  love  their  home.” 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 


James  Bottoms  and  his  wife 
Eliza  McElroy  Bottoms. 


James  Bottoms,  son  of  Burrell  and  Sarah  Hartsfield  Bottoms,  was  born  on  February 
11,  1798,  in  North  Carolina.  He  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm,  where  perseverance 
was  required;  and  strength  of  character  was  the  outgrowth.  He  was  married  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1821,  to  Elizabeth  Lockhart,  whose  birth  date  was  January  27,  1808,  he 
being  twenty-three  and  she  a  few  months  past  thirteen.  Children  of  this  union  were: 

Nancy — Born  December  17,  1822;  John  S. — Born  April  10,  1825;  Susann — Born 
August  29,  1827;  Louisa  Jane — Born  January  3,  1830;  Lavinia — Born  March  2,  1832; 
Lucinda — Born  January  10,  1834;  Aaron  L — Born  July  16,  1836;  Martha  Prudence — 
Born  September  30,  1839. 

Elizabeth  Lockhart  Bottoms,  mother  of  the  above  named  children,  passed  away  on 
October  8,  1839,  at  age  31,  when  Martha  Prudence  was  only  nine  days  old.  This 
occurred  in  North  Carolina  before  the  family  moved  to  Georgia.  As  these  lines  are 
written,  there  is  a  deeply  moving  tenderness  for  this  family,  knowing  the  suffering 
and  sorrow  experienced  by  them.  As  is  now  well  known,  lack  of  medical  knowledge 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  mortality  rate  in  those  days,  also  lack  of  facilities — 
no  telephones — no  cars — no  paved  roads.  Doctors  in  many  cases  were  far  away  with 
no  transportation  except  by  foot  or  horseback.  No  baby  bottles  or  baby  foods  were 
to  be  had. 

When  Elizabeth  died,  her  daughter  Susann  was  only  twelve  years  old.  Since  her 
older  sister  Nancy  died  in  infancy,  responsibility  of  the  household  and  care  of  this 
little  infant  sister  fell  upon  dear  little  Susann.  Some  member  of  the  family  was  called 
upon  to  go  out  all  along  through  the  winter  nights  to  get  fresh  warm  milk  from  the 
cow  to  feed  baby  Martha  from  a  spoon.  Patience?  That  was  the  essence  of  it! 

Can  anyone  then  be  so  heartless  as  to  condemn  James  Bottoms  when  he  was  wed 
to  his  second  wife  after  the  death  of  this  mother?  How  much  little  Susann  needed 
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help!  Also,  she  needed  to  be  in  school  herself  and  the  baby  needed  the  care  of  a 
mother.  Therefore,  James  took  unto  himself  a  second  wife,  Eliza  McElroy,  whose 
birth  date  is  not  known.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  nine  children: 

George  Washington — Born  October  28,  1840;  Sarah  Elizabeth — Born  October  22, 
1842;  Francis  Marion — Born  August  1 1,  1845;  Mary  Ola — Born  June  22,  1850;  James 
Madison — Born  August  3,  1851;  Robert  Hampton — Born  December  14,  1854;  Rich¬ 
ard  Andrew — Born  February  7,  1858;  Thomas  Jefferson — Born  December  12,  1860; 
Vannie — Died  in  infancy.  No  dates. 

All  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  were  born  in  North  Carolina.  The  date  of  the 
move  to  Georgia  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  that  it  must  have  been  a  few  years  after 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  probably  about  the  year  1849  or  1850.  The  wife, 
Eliza,  did  not  want  to  leave  their  home  in  North  Carolina  and  endure  the  difficulties 
of  settling  and  improving  a  new  home.  With  nine  or  ten  children,  she  felt  that  was 
burden  enough  without  added  hardships.  Also  she  loved  the  old  home  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  she  felt  very  unhappy  to  have  to  leave  it.  However,  she  knew  it  was  her 
duty  to  be  a  loyal  wife.  So  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  she  went  about  the  work  of 
“packing-up”  to  move,  for  it  was  a  long  task  over  poor  roads  by  the  old  covered 
wagon. 

James  entered  farming  lands  in  Fayette  County,  bordered  on  the  east  side  by  Flint 
River,  which  was  the  county  line  between  Fayette  and  Clayton  counties,  and  on  the 
west  side  by  Morning  Creek.  Here  he  reared  his  family,  enduring  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  days  and  the  Civil  War  years  which  required  a  stout  heart  with  brawn  and 
brain.  He  built  a  sturdy  home  for  his  family  which  compared  with  the  best  homes  of 
the  community — a  home  that  down  through  the  years  was  the  scene  of  much  activity, 
many  joys  and  sorrows.  These  were  years  that  built  characters  of  faith  and  fortitude. 

Returning  to  the  family  of  children,  each  one  will  be  given  space  for  succeeding 
family: 

NANCY.  No  dates  are  found  for  her  marriage  or  death  and  no  further  mention  of 
her  is  found  in  the  records.  It  seems  certain  that  she  died  in  early  childhood. 

JOHN  S.  grew  to  manhood  and  was  married  on  December  9,  1847,  to  Margaret 
AidstT,  whose  birth  date  was  December  27,  1827,  she  being  twenty  years  of  age  and 
John  S.  twenty-two.  There  is  no  record  of  children  or  of  deaths.  The  younger  set  of 
children  did  not  seem  to  know  what  became  of  him  or  his  family. 

SUSANN:  Record  of  their  family  follows  in  a  later  chapter. 

LOUISA  JANE  was  wed  to  Jesse  Brooks  on  December  24,  1846,  at  the  age  of  almost 
seventeen.  There  is  no  record  of  children  or  of  her  death,  but  it  is  said  that  she  died 
at  the  birth  of  her  first  child  who  also  deceased  at  that  time. 

LAVINIA  was  married  on  January  8,  1852,  to  Jesse  Brooks,  widower  of  her  sister, 
Louisa  Jane.  The  impression  from  stories  heard  in  childhood  is  that  she  also  died  in 
childbirth  as  her  sister  Louisa  Jane  had.  Of  course,  connection  with  the  husband 
was  lost. 

LUCINDA:  Details  of  her  family  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter. 

AARON  L.  BOTTOMS  is  listed  in  the  1860  Census  of  Fayette  County,  Ga.  as 
being  the  age  of  22.  This  is  not  exact,  as  the  old  Family  Bible  lists  his  birth  date  as  of 
July  16,  1836.  He  was  called  into  service  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  young  man.  He  was 
inducted  on  September  25,  1861,  as  a  volunteer  at  Fayetteville,  Georgia,  in  the  53rd 
Regiment  Co.  H  just  two  months  following  his  twenty-fifth  birthday.  On  May  20, 
1862,  he  was  transferred  to  Co.  C  53rd  Regt.  Ga.  Inf.  in  exchange  for  Andrew  J.  Cox. 
On  June  20,  1862,  he  was  reported  absent  because  of  illness  and  it  seems  that  he  spent 
his  twenty-sixth  birthday  (in  July)  in  the  hospital.  He  evidently  was  returned  to  duty 
for  only  three  months.  On  October  14,  1862,  he  was  sent  to  General  Hospital  No.  18, 
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Scottsville,  Virginia,  suffering  with  rheumatism.  He  never  recovered  sufficiently  to 
return  to  duty.  He  was  transferred  to  General  Hospital  No.  1,  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
In  early  February  1863,  he  developed  pneumonia  and  passed  away  on  February  14,  at 
the  age  of  27,  having  been  a  patient  in  hospitals  since  October  14,  exactly  four  months. 
He  was  buried  in  Confederate  Cemetery,  No.  3,  4th  Line,  Lot  191 — College,  Lynch¬ 
burg. 

Aaron’s  father  knew  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  having  had  by  this  loss  four  members  of 
his  family  taken.  It  requires  fortitude  to  stand  up  under  such  weights  of  circum¬ 
stance,  and  this  was  no  time  to  falter.  The  whole  country  was  in  trouble  and  this  was 
a  time  for  men  of  strength  and  faith.  So  James  Bottoms  spent  days  of  sweat  and  toil, 
and  after  children  were  all  in  bed,  spent  evenings  weeping  with  his  good  wife,  who 
had  proven  herself  a  good  and  devoted  step-mother.  Sorrow  is  bitter,  but  it  does  bind 
the  family  more  closely  together,  it  seems,  with  cords  of  tender  devotion. 

Martha  Prudence:  Details  of  her  family  to  follow  in  a  later  chapter. 

George  Washington’s  family  will  require  a  later  chapter. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  and  her  family  will  be  given  a  later  chapter. 

FRANCIS  MARION  BOTTOMS  was  called  into  service  of  the  Civil  War  early 
in  the  year  1863,  when  he  was  only  seventeen.  Whether  he  volunteered  is  not  known, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  he  was  severely  wounded  soon  after  his  induction.  He  is 
listed  as  being  in  Co.  I,  10th  Regiment  of  Georgia.  It  seems  obvious  that  he  was  put 
into  the  front  ranks  with  little  or  no  training.  On  May  12,  he  was  admitted  to  General 
Hospital,  Camp  Windor  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  deceased  on  May  20,  1863, 
almost  three  months  before  his  eighteenth  birthday  and  only  three  months  after  the 
death  of  his  half  brother,  Aaron  L. 

Obviously  this  was  sorrow  upon  sorrow  for  his  parents,  but  they  found  their  solace 
in  the  One  who  was  “a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.”  They  knew  that 
in  His  strength  they  must  carry  on.  There  were  four  children  from  ages  three  to  nine 
that  needed  their  care  and  love.  So  they  knew  that  their  precious  Francis  was  at  rest 
and  they  were  fortified  by  the  faith  that  knows  no  defeat. 

MARY  OLA  was  a  little  angel  who  came  to  bless  the  home  for  only  a  few  short 
days,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  at  the  age  of  nine  days. 

“There  is  no  death!  The  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  other  shore, 

And  bright  in  Heaven's  jeweled  crown, 

They  shine  forevermore.” 

- — John  McCreery 

James  Madison  will  be  given  a  later  chapter. 

Robert  Hampton’s  family  will  also  be  reported  in  a  following  chapter. 

RICHARD  ANDREW,  named  for  his  uncle  Richard,  who  settled  in  Henry  County, 
Georgia,  near  McDonough,  was  another  precious  little  victim  of  circumstance,  con¬ 
tracting  pneumonia  when  only  two  years  and  nine  months  old.  Those  were  the  days 
when  none  of  our  magic  drugs  were  known,  and  doctors  considered  that  pneumonia 
must  run  its  course,  in  cycles  of  six,  nine,  or  twelve  days,  when  they  said  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  the  patient  except  good  nursing  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Little  Richard,  of  course,  was  the  joy  of  the  household,  a  bright  and  loving  child. 
He  passed  away  on  November  22,  1860. 

Certainly  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  loving  Father,  trusting  whom  the  family  found 
much  comfort,  yet  it  was  natural  that  his  passing  left  a  lonely  place  in  heart  and  home. 

Thomas  Jefferson  requires  a  later  chapter. 
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VANNIE  was  another  little  child  given  for  a  short  while  and  laid  down  to  rest 
when  only  nine  days  old. 

“And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.” 

— John  Henry  Newman 

James  Bottoms  fell  asleep  on  November  7,  1866,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years  and 
nine  months.  He  loved  his  family  and  had  been  a  hard-working  father  and  a  good 
provider. 

“Thy  will  be  done.”  Is  there  no  other  way 
Than  crying  out  of  sorrow,  thus  to  pray? 

God’s  daily  gifts  outweigh  the  heaviest  loss; 

The  crown  is  ours  as  surely  as  the  cross. 

If  aught  we  know,  we  know  that  joy  reigns  there; 

Then  let  us,  as  we  pray  the  Christ-taught  prayer, 

Lift  up  our  hearts  in  joy  at  blessings  given; 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven.” 

— Louise  Peabody  Sargent 

Eliza  McElroy  Bottoms  lived  for  twenty-five  years  after  her  husband’s  passing.  Her 
going  will  be  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  part  IV. 
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SUSANN  BOTTOMS  LOARD 

“They  say  that  man  is  mighty, 

He  governs  land  and  sea, 

He  wields  a  mighty  scepter 
O’er  lesser  powers  that  be; 

But  a  mightier  power  and  stronger, 

Man  from  his  throne  has  hurled, 

For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world.” 

- — William  Ross  Wallace 

Susann,  daughter  of  James  M.  and  Elizabeth  Lockhart  Bottoms,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  She  grew  up  in  pioneer  days  when  endurance 
became  the  very  fibre  of  human  lives.  Her  mother  passed  away  when  Susann  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  leaving  several  small  children,  including  an  infant  daughter. 

She  was  married  at  her  home  in  Fayette  County  on  April  3,  1843,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  Francis  L.  Loard,  a  widower,  whose  first  wife’s  given  name  was  Rorvany. 

A  son  had  been  born  to  Francis  L.  and  Rorvany  Loard:  William  F. — Born  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1840. 

It  is  evident  that  this  mother  Rorvany  died  when  William  F.  was  a  very  young 
child.  There  was  much  criticism  and  gossip  when  Susann  was  married  to  this  man  so 
soon  following  his  wife’s  passing,  as  expressed  by  some,  “before  her  tracks  were  erased 
from  the  back  yard.”  Those  were  days  when  provision  for  the  care  of  motherless 
children  was  difficult  to  arrange.  Young  ladies  wrere  well  trained  in  domestic  duties. 
Therefore,  it  was  a  very  simple  matter  for  Susann  Bottoms  to  assume  the  role  of 
mother,  and  her  heart  was  deeply  touched  by  the  need  in  this  home.  She  was  not  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  opnions  of  others  but  had  a  firm  mind  and  will  in  deciding  her  own 
affairs.  This  was  a  fine  Christian  man.  Therefore,  when  Francis  Loard  asked  her 
hand  in  marriage,  little  time  was  required  for  her  to  make  a  decision,  and  she  became 
a  good  wife  and  loving  step-mother. 

Children  born  to  this  home  were:  Hinton  Cradic;  Lucy;  Marion  John  Wesley; 
Martha;  Nancy;  Sarah  Susann;  James  H. — Born  January  30,  1845. 

Birth  dates  of  these  first  six  are  not  known.  It  seems  that  these  birth  records  were 
lost.  Those  of  William  F.  and  James  H.  are  recorded  in  the  old  family  Bible  records  of 
James  M.  and  Eliza  McElroy  Bottoms,  which  is  in  the  author’s  possession. 

It  seems  that  this  family  moved  from  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  to  Pike  County, 
Alabama,  about  the  year  1859.  There  was  much  land  available  for  entering  from  the 
Government  at  a  small  price.  Frank  and  Susann  Loard  took  advantage  of  it  and 
established  a  good  home  where  they  became  influential  citizens  of  the  community. 

Francis  L.  Loard  was  a  Baptist  minister  and  there  was  Christian  work  to  be  done 
wherever  he  was  placed.  His  good  wife  agreed  with  his  suggestion  that  the  community 
at  that  time  had  enough  interested  people  to  organize  a  church.  After  discussing  this 
with  their  neighbors  and  others  of  the  vicinity,  there  was  a  decision  to  organize  a  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.  Frank  L.  Loard  and  Susann  were  very  active  in  this  work. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  wrell  to  quote  a  few  pages  from  a  “History  of  Pike 
County.” 

RURAL  HOME.  The  community  now  known  as  Rural  Home  was  formerly  called  Wingard. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Wingard  came  into  Alabama  from  South  Carolina  along  with  the  Meri¬ 
wether  Expedition  which  blazed  a  trail  across  country  from  east  to  west.  It  is  still  known  as  the 
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old  Meriwether  I’rail.  The  trail  touches  Pike  County  up  in  its  northwestern  corner  about  Briar 
Hill  and  Rente,  some  three  of  four  miles  north  of  Shady  Grove. 

The  community  was  served  by  the  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church  which  was  organized  September 
4,  1851.  There  was  another  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church  in  Pike  County  which  had  a  much  earlier 
origin.  This  church  was  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  faith.  But  the  church  in  the  Rural  Home  section 
was  Missionary  Baptist.  Services  are  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  or  near  the  Mt.  Zion  school 
house  which  was  located  near  Goshen  in  the  fork  of  the  Goshen  and  Finlay  settlement  roads. 
From  the  original  church  record  book  we  read  of  the  organization  of  the  church  “in  the  presence 
of  Elder  William  Lee  of  the  Salem  Association.” 

It  seems,  from  the  minutes  in  the  old  record  book,  that  meetings  for  services  occurred  only 
about  once  a  year,  possibly  a  series  of  services  in  the  summer.  During  the  60’s,  no  church  record 
was  kept;  this  was  doubtless  because  of  the  unsettling  effect  of  the  war.  In  the  record  book,  dated 
September  1,  1870,  appears  this  data:  “The  following  members  are  transferred  from  the  old 
church  book  and  are  the  only  members  now  in  Mt.  Zion  Church.”  There  were  listed  under  this 
caption  77  names;  among  them  being  Harriet  Linton,  Jane  Godwin,  Lydia  McLeod,  Louisa 
Eddins,  Mary  E.  West,  Mary  Walker,  J.  B.  Clark,  Dallin  Stewart,  J.  W.  W.  Thomas,  J.  E.  Mills, 
Almira  Finlay,  F.  L.  Loard,  A.  Folmar,  Nancy  Rhodes,  John  Corley. 

There  were  only  two  meetings  in  1870,  one  in  September  and  another  in  November.  At  these 
meetings  the  church  considered  the  business  of  calling  a  pastor.  F.  L.  Loard  accepted  the  pas¬ 
torate  for  the  ensuing  year  on  March  18,  1871.  Things  went  well  with  the  Mt.  Zion  Church  for 
five  or  six  years,  but  then  the  membership  began  to  dwindle.  In  1877  and  ’78,  groups  of  members 
withdrew  from  this  church  and  joined  the  Primitive  Baptists,  many  of  them  going  to  Elam 
Church  at  Goshen  Hill.  These  people  were  dismissed  from  Mt.  Zion  Church  and  were  called 
“Anti  Baptists.”  By  March  16,  1878,  there  were  only  about  7  of  the  77  members  left  in  Mt. 
Zion  Church.  The  minutes  of  that  date  were  written  thus:  “Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church,  March  16, 
1878.  Sermon  by  Elder  F.  L.  Loard  which  was  followed  by  a  church  conference.  The  usual  invi¬ 
tations  were  extended  without  being  responded  to.  The  committee  of  investigation  reported. 
Report  received  and  committee  discharged.  The  church  agreed  to  move  to  Brother  Clark’s 
school  house  or  near  there  for  the  present  to  see  if  the  church  can  build  up.  Adopted  minutes. 
F.  L.  Loard,  Moderator,  J.  E.  Mills,  Church  Clerk.” 

At  the  next  meeting  which  was  July  19,  1879,  the  church  agreed  to  disband  at  once  and 
Brethren  C.  P.  Stewart  and  J.  E.  Mills  were  appointed  trustees  to  take  care  of  the  disposal  of  the 
church  property. 

Brother  Clark’s  school  house  which  was  mentioned  earlier  was  the  Oak  Bluff  School,  located 
near  the  present  site  of  Chapel  Hill  Church.  The  few  remaining  members  of  the  old  Mt.  Zion 
Baptist  Church,  together  with  a  handful  of  “Baptized  Believers”  who  lived  near  the  school, 
organized  Chapel  Hill  Baptist  Church  August  30,  1879.  The  same  day  Brethren  F.  L.  Loard  and 
John  Ivey  were  chosen  as  messengers  to  the  Association.  They  also  made  a  choice  of  a  pastor 
for  the  church.  Elder  Jesse  Wilks  accepted  and  became  Chapel  Hill’s  first  pastor. 

The  church  house  was  a  small  log  church  across  the  road  from  Brother  Clark’s  school.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  members  of  the  new  church.  The  membership  of  the  church  grew 
rapidly,  and  attendance  was  so  great  that  a  “brush  arbor”  had  to  be  built  to  accomodate  the 
crowds.  In  May  1880,  two  acres  of  land  were  given  to  Chapel  Hill  Church  near  the  little  log 
house  that  was  being  used.  The  deed  was  signed  by  W.  M.  Jeffcoat,  J.  H.  Jeffcoat,  S.  N.  Jeffcoat, 
E.  A.  Jeffcoat,  V.  V.  Jeffcoat,  S.  F.  Jeffcoat,  A.  V.  Jeffcoat,  L.  C.  Jeffcoat.  Within  that  year  a 
frame  house  30  by  40  feet  was  built  and  used  for  church  service.  Elder  Wilks  served  the  church 
until  February  8,  1881.  He  “departed  from  this  life”  on  that  date  and  was  “laid  to  rest”  in  the 
church  yard— the  first  pastor  of  Chapel  Hill  Church,  the  cemetery’s  first  occupant. 

In  1895  there  were  116  members  on  the  roll  of  the  church.  The  time  from  1881  to  1900  saw 
many  changes  and  troubles  in  the  church.  In  October  1884,  the  church  adopted  foot  washing, 
a  practice  common  in  Primitive  Baptist  Churches.  This  practice  was  dropped,  however,  after  a 
short  time.  The  records  show  that  the  church  purchased  towels  and  basins  for  the  service  which 
was  continued  for  about  one  year.  As  was  the  custom  the  church  took  an  active  part  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  morals  of  the  members.  We  find  members  “excluded”  for  various  causes — drinking 
“ardent  spirits,”  dancing,  working  on  the  Sabbath,  attempting  “to  murder  a  fellow  being  by 
shooting.” 

The  Chapel  Hill  Church  is  still  standing  and  is  in  very  good  repair.  Each  year  on  Mother’s 
Day  a  group  of  descendants  of  members  gather  there  for  a  sort  of  homecoming. 

Brother  H.  B.  Clark  was  a  teacher  and  preacher.  After  the  War  Between  the  States  he  began 
teaching  in  a  small  log  house  known  as  the  “Oak  Bluff  School.”  Its  location  has  alreadv  been 
given.  About  1888  a  school  house  was  built  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Oak  Bluff  School 
and  became  known  as  “Rural  Home.” 
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Before  1885  there  was  only  one  store  in  the  community.  It  was  known  as  “The  Oak  Bluff 
Grocery,”  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Preston  Motes.  There  one  could  buy  all  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  including  whiskey.  In  September  1885  another  store  began  operating  in  the  Wingard  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  owned  by  S.  W.  Shirley  and  was  located  across  the  road  from  Chapel  Hill  Church. 
This  store  also  had  nearly  everything  that  could  be  bought  at  that  time — groceries,  hardware, 
dry  goods,  drugs,  gin,  etc.  From  the  pages  of  an  account  book  of  1885-86  may  be  found  such 
items  and  prices  as  follows:  3  pr.  ladies  hose— 30c,  10  pounds  bacon — 80c,  14  yards  calico  (one 
dress)— 98c,  shot  10c,  caps  10c,  powder  5c — 25c  (enough  for  a  big  hunting  trip),  bbl.  flour — 
$4.00. 

There  were  two  doctors  who  attended  the  sick  in  Wingard,  Dr.  Frank  Broach,  who  lived  in 
Ansley  and  Dr.  William  Posey  who  lived  in  Briar  Hill.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Broach  took  his  $5.00 
in  merchandise  from  the  Shirley  Store— 1  barrel  of  flour  and  14  years  of  muslin. 

Shirley’s  store  also  served  as  the  Wingard  Post  Office  for  a  number  of  years,  however,  at  an 
earlier  date  the  post  office  was  located  not  far  from  where  the  W.  T.  Mills  Store  now  stands  and 
the  place  was  known  as  Glee,  Alabama. 

It  seems  that  before  the  church  was  organized,  Francis  and  Susann  Loard  became 
dissatisfied  and  decided  to  sell  their  home  in  Pike  County  and  move  down  into  Cov¬ 
ington  County. 

Soon  war  was  declared  between  the  northern  and  southern  states.  As  young  men 
were  called  and-  gave  their  lives  in  the  service,  men  of  middle  age  were  called  and 
later  many  of  the  old  men  were  drafted  into  the  armies.  The  impoverishment  of  these 
years  was  not  easy  to  surmount,  but  Frank  Loard  and  Susann  were  fortified  with 
resourcefulness  that  conditions  required.  There  is  certainly  evidence  that  they  had 
great  faith  in  a  Power  beyond  themselves. 

The  nation  being  plunged  into  such  a  deluge  as  the  Civil  War  involved  every  family 
in  the  United  States.  Untold  hardships  and  struggles  were  experienced.  Testimonies 
of  these  conditions  and  the  faith  of  this  family  are  well  expressed  in  the  following 
copies  of  two  letters  written  during  that  time.  The  first  is  from  Francis  L.  Loard  to 
his  father-in-law  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  He  speaks  of  enclosing  it  with  “Sis’ 
letter.”  (“Sis  was  his  daughter,  Martha,  named  for  her  Aunt  Martha  Clark.)  These 
letters  were  written  November  1 1,  1862.  The  letter  that  “Sis”  wrote  was  not  preserved: 

Dear  Father,  I  write  a  few  words  to  inclose  in  Sis’  letter  to  let  you  know  that  we  haven’t  got 
no  letter  from  you  in  about  six  months  and  we  have  wrote  8  or  10  times.  I  wrote  you  and  Mr. 
Harrison  one  a  few  weeks  ago.  Times  are  the  hardest  that  ever  has  been  in  this  country,  for 
people  can’t  get  salt.  I  understand  that  salt  is  $60.00  a  bushel  in  Greenville.  The  people  are  all 
out  of  salt  here  and  can't  get  any.  They  have  to  live  on  bread;  for  they  can’t  kill  a  beef  or  a 
hog  for  lack  of  salt  and  I  don’t  know  where  it  is  coming  from.  The  people  are  taking  the  dirt  out 
of  their  smoke-houses  (boiling,  straining,  boiling  down)  and  making  a  little.  It  is  tite  times  about 
now,  but  it  will  be  titer  if  the  war  lasts  about  2  years  longer.  Everything  will  go  out-o’-sight.  Salt 
$60.00  a  bushel,  common  cloth  $15.00,  jeans  $10.00  a  yard,  (jeans  was  the  fabric  from  which 
men’s  coats  and  trousers  were  made),  cotton  cards  $15.00  and  everything  in  proportion  that  we 
have  to  buy.  But  I  ain’t  able  to  buy  me  a  bushel  of  salt  these  times.  We  have  plenty  of  bread  and 
syrup,  but  no  meat  and  sha’n’t  without  we  get  salt  and  I  don't  know  where  that  is  to  be  had. 

Most  all  of  the  men  are  gone  out  of  this  country  to  the  Army.  There  ain’t  but  4  or  5  about 
here.  I  am  with  my  family  and  intend  to  stay  with  them  as  long  as  I  can;  for  there  ain’t  hardly 
enough  to  go  to  mill  for  the  women  and  children. 

Write  where  all  the  boys  are,  and  if  you  know  where  my  son  is,  for  I  haven't  heard  from  him  in 
over  12  months. 

Susann  and  the  children  send  their  best  love  to  you  all,  and  say  we  would  go  out  to  see  you  all 
this  winter  if  we  were  able. 

Write  soon.  I  remain  your  affectionate  son-in-law  until  death. 

F.  L.  Loard 

The  following  second  letter  was  written  by  the  son  of  Francis  L.  Loard,  Marion 
John  Wesley,  called  “John,”  to  his  aunt,  Lucinda  Bottoms  Jackson,  and  sent  with  the 
above  letter.  The  handwriting  is  beautiful — very  uniform  and  neat: 
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Alabama,  Covington  County 
October  11,  1862 

Dear  Aunt,  I  seat  myself  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  all  well  at  this 
time,  hoping  that  this  will  find  you  well.  I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  write  but  I  have  not 
heard  from  you  in  a  long  time.  Pa  is  not  gone  to  the  Army  yet  but  don’t  know  how  soon  he  will 
have  to  go. 

You  ought  to  have  been  here  at  the  protracted  meeting.  We  had  a  fine  one  sure.  It  began  on 
the  1st  of  September  and  lasted  3  days.  There  were  21  joined,  and  me  among  the  set.  I  wish  you 
had  been  here.  1  want  to  see  you  very  much.  The  day  I  was  baptized  there  were  3  of  my  friends 
went  down  in  the  water  with  me. 

Dear  Aunt,  we  have  lonesome  times  here.  Most  all  the  men  are  gone  to  the  war  and  who  are 
not  will  have  to  go,  I  fear,  and  so  you  see  we  have  nothing  but  sorrow  in  this  bleeding  land.  But 
I  hope  we  are  traveling  to  a  better  world  than  this.  That  gives  me  much  pleasure. 

There  are  6  going  to  school  from  our  house.  James  is  not  old  enough  to  go  to  the  war  yet. 
He  said  tell  you  that  he  had  killed  2  turkeys. 

You  must  write  to  me  about  my  uncles  that  are  gone  and  how  they  are  getting  along.  Hinton 
says  tell  you  that  he  wants  to  see  Bird  the  worst  in  the  world,  and  when  he  gets  married  he  will 
go  to  see  him. 

Ma  sends  her  best  love  to  you.  Greet  Bird  for  me.  I  must  close  for  I  am  afraid  you  can’t  read 
my  bad  writing,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do.  So,  if  we  meet  no  more  on  earth,  let  us  meet  above. 
Goodbye.  To  Lucinda  Jackson. 

M.  J.  Loard 

Susann,  the  mother,  and  her  daughter,  Martha,  called  Sis,  both  were  stricken  with 
illness  and  in  bed  at  the  same  time.  The  home  was  small  for  such  a  family,  requiring 
that  both  occupy  the  same  room.  Martha’s  illness  was  the  more  serious  and  she  passed 
away  during  a  night.  Feeling  that  it  would  be  too  much  for  the  mother,  the  family 
hung  quilts  around  Martha’s  bed  to  shield  the  mother  from  the  view.  Susann  sensed 
something  serious  but  made  no  remarks,  and  the  family  refrained  from  breaking  the 
news  to  her  till  her  fever  had  subsided. 

“Then  farewell,  my  dear,  my  loved  daughter,  adieu; 

The  last  pang  of  life  is  in  parting  from  you.” 

— Thomas  Jefferson 

Another  short  letter  was  also  included  to  John’s  Aunt  Martha  (his  mother’s  and 
Lucinda’s  sister,  the  baby  left  to  Susann’s  care  at  the  loss  of  their  mother; 

Dear  Aunt  Marthy,  Now  I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  I  have  not  forgotten  you. 
You  must  write  to  me.  We  have  hard  times. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  if  I  could,  but  I  cannot  now. 

Goodbye.  To  Marthy  Clark. 

M.  J.  Loard 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  eldest  son  of  this  family,  William  F.,  had  been  registered 
in  Georgia  before  the  family  moved  to  Alabama  and  that  he  was  called  back  into  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  forces  of  Georgia.  As  the  war  continued,  the  father,  Francis  L.,  was  also 
called.  Imagine  the  sadness  of  this  family!  The  mercies  of  Heaven  seemed  to  be  with 
them  and  they  came  through  without  a  wound. 

An  added  sadness  came  to  the  family  in  the  death  of  the  eldest  daughter,  Lucy, 
while  father  and  son  were  away  in  service.  Transportation  was  such  a  problem  at 
that  time  and  the  war  effort  so  urgent  that  soldiers  were  not  granted  furloughs  to 
attend  funerals  of  their  own  families. 

“God  laid  his  fingers  on  the  ivories, 

Of  her  pure  members  as  on  smoothed  keys, 

And  there  outbreathed  her  spirit’s  harmonies.” 

— Francis  Thompson 
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After  their  discharge,  father  and  son  returned  home  to  their  family. 

Sadness  upon  sadness  was  experienced  in  those  terrible  war  years.  Scourges  of  dis¬ 
ease  took  heavy  toll.  Lagrippe,  known  as  influenza,  “flu”  today,  came  as  now  by 
epidemic,  bringing  loss  into  many  homes. 

It  seems  that  Frank  and  Susann  Loard  must  have  moved  back  to  Pike  County,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  dates  given  in  the  data 
taken  from  “The  History  of  Pike  County,”  and  dates  of  letters  of  which  copies  are 
made  from  the  individuals’  own  handwritings. 

Dates  of  Frank’s  and  Susann’s  deaths  were  not  known,  but  it  is  evident  that  their 
lives  were  rich  and  full.  A  blessed  reward  awaits  them  for  the  joyous  morning’s  dawn. 

“Asleep  in  Jesus!  peaceful  rest, 

Whose  waking  is  supremely  blest; 

No  fear,  no  woe  shall  dim  that  hour 
That  manifests  the  Saviour’s  power.” 

— Margaret  Mackay 

HINTON  CRADIC  LOARD 

“Life  is  a  voyage.  The  winds  of  life  come  strong 
From  every  point;  yet  each  will  speed  thy  course  along. 

If  thou  with  steady  hand  when  tempests  blow 
Cans’t  keep  thy  course  aright  and  never  once  let  go.” 

— Theodore  Williams 

Hinton  C.  Loard  was  born  in  Fayette  or  Clayton  County,  Georgia,  but  the  date 
is  not  known.  He  was  a  small  boy  when  the  family  moved  to  Alabama.  He  grew  to 
manhood  after  the  family  moved  from  Pike  County,  Alabama,  to  Crenshaw  County. 
He  was  married  in  Crenshaw  County  to  Ludie  Jones  in  June  1875. 

They  settled  a  home  at  Vidette,  Alabama,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Troy  in  Pike 
County  and  five  miles  southwest  of  Luverne,  the  county  site  of  Crenshaw.  Their  home 
was  blessed  with  only  one  son  whose  name,  it  seems,  was  Milton.  His  birth  date  was 
November  27,  1875. 

Ludie  must  have  passed  away  when  this  son  was  less  than  four  years  old. 

Hinton  was  remarried  to  Anna  Catharine  Bozeman,  July  3,  1879.  To  this  home  was 
born  four  sons  and  two  daughters:  Tolbert  T. — Born  April  30,  1880;  Sarah — Born 
March  21,  1882;  Jim — Born  May  3,  1884;  Theo — Born  January  8,  1889;  Arthur — 
Born  August  30,  1891;  Fred — Born  October  16,  1897. 

Milton  was  married  in  December  1895,  but  the  name  of  his  wife  was  not  learned. 
No  children  of  this  couple  were  mentioned.  Milton  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1904 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

“Let  us  not  think  of  our  departed  dead 
As  caught  and  cumbered  in  these  graves  of  earth: 

But  think  of  death  as  of  another  birth 
Where  all  may  taste  a  more  immortal  bread. 

— Edwin  Markham 

TOLBERT 

Tolbert  was  married  to  Willie  Roye  in  1905.  To  this  home  were  born  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  Regret  names  were  not  given. 

Eldest  daughter  married  in  the  year,  1932.  Has  two  sons.  Other  daughter  unmar¬ 
ried.  Son  married  in  early  1960. 

Tolbert’s  and  Willie’s  three  children  live  from  within  100  to  300  miles  of  their 
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parents.  They  are  very  thoughtful  of  them  and  arc  fine  people — children  to  be  deeply 
thankful  for.  They  all  hold  good  positions. 

Tolbert  says  that  he  has  the  distinct  Bottoms  inheritance.  He  is  the  only  child,  now 
living,  of  Hinton  C.  and  Anna  Loard.  He  and  his  wife  are  now  in  declining  years. 
They  have  been  worthy  parents  and  citizens,  the  kind  that  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live. 

SARAH 

Sarah  was  wed  to  Willie  Robertson  on  December  13,  1900.  There  is  no  record  of 
children.  Sarah  passed  away  on  June  16,  1916. 

“The  harp  of  her  life  is  now  silent,  but  its  lovely 
strains  will  resound  in  Heaven’s  glory.” 

- — Anonymous 

JIM 

Jim  was  married  to  Willie  Sasser  on  March  7,  1907.  This  home  was  blessed  with 
three  children,  two  daughters,  and  one  son.  Youngest  died  in  infancy. 

A  little  flower,  fresh-blown  from  Heaven,  broken  and  faded  away. 

“Need  any  man  be  told  what  flowers  are, 

That  hold  a  star?” 

■ — Alfred  Kreymborg 

THEO 

Theo  was  married  to  D.  C.  Wilbanks.  (Her  name  must  have  been  Daisy  Cath¬ 
arine?)  Theo  lived  only  one  and  a  half  years  after  marriage.  There  were  no  children. 

“But  when  the  great  and  good  depart, 

What  is  it  more  than  this — 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth, 

Doth  yet  again  to  God  return? 

Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 

Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn?” 

- — W  ords  worth 

ARTHUR 

Arthur  passed  away  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months — a  precious  child  laid  down  to 
await  the  morning  call. 

“God’s  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept.” 

—Tennyson 

FRED 

Fred  was  a  bright  and  loving  child  of  twelve  whose  going  left  a  place  unfilled  except 
by  love  and  time. 

“His  maker  kissed  his  soul  away, 

And  laid  his  flesh  to  rest.” 

- — Isaac  Watts 

Hinton  established  a  lumber  business  in  Crenshaw  County,  Alabama,  where  he 
lived  for  a  number  of  years.  It  seems  that  he  became  discouraged  with  this  business 
and  decided  to  move  to  Texas  some  time  in  the  early  1900’s.  He  followed  the  farming 
enterprise  there  till  his  retirement  in  later  life. 

Hinton’s  uncle,  Thomas  J.  Bottoms,  always  had  a  very  tender  love  for  him,  know¬ 
ing  what  a  good  Christian  man  he  was,  and  he  continued  to  regret  their  separation  by 
the  distance  from  Alabama  to  Texas. 
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This  family  seems  to  have  remained  true  to  their  ancestors’  religious  beliefs  by  being 
predominantly  Baptists. 

Hinton  passed  away  about  the  year  1920.  His  life  had  not  been  an  easy  one,  but  he 
and  his  good  wife  had  endured  their  hardships  in  faith  ever  looking  to  One  who 
could  sustain. 

“Behold,  we  count  them  happy  who  endure.” 

— New  Testament 

SARAH  SUSANN  LOARD  CORNETT 

“The  angels . singing  unto  one  another 

Can  find  among  their  burning  terms  of  love, 

None  so  devotional  as  that  of  Mother.” 

- — Edgar  Allen  Poe 

Sarah  Susann  Loard,  daughter  of  Susann  Bottoms  and  Francis  L.  Loard,  who  was 
born  February  11,  1865  was  married,  it  seems,  in  Covington  County,  Alabama,  to  a 
man  named  Marion  DeKalb  Cornett,  whose  birth  was  on  December  7,  1854,  he  being 
eleven  years  her  senior. 

This  Susann  was  known  as  “Sackie.”  The  reason  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have 
developed  from  little  children’s  efforts  to  speak  her  name,  or  probably  was  simply  a 
nick  name.  Until  she  was  too  feeble  to  write,  she  corresponded  with  her  uncle, 
Thomas  J.  Bottoms,  father  of  this  writer,  always  signing  her  name  as  “Sackie.”  She 
was  five  years  younger  than  her  “Uncle  Tommie.” 

The  tone  of  all  her  letters  gave  indication  of  that  same  loving,  quiet  but  dauntless 
attitude  of  Christian  love  and  faith  that  has  been  characteristic  of  this  family. 

The  home  of  Susann  (“Sackie”)  and  Marion  Cornett  was  blessed  with  only  one 
daughter:  Alice  Adelia. 

Marion  Cornett  passed  away  on  April  30,  1924  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  “Sackie” 
passed  away  on  January  4,  1946  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

ALICE  ADELIA  CORNETT  MARTIN 

“There  is  none, 

In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother’s  heart.” 

— Felicia  Hemans 

Alice  Adelia  Cornett,  who  was  born  on  September  26,  1887,  was  married  to  Dexter 
Martin  whose  birth  was  January  25,  1884.  The  wedding  was  on  June  30,  1915,  just 
three  days  following  the  wedding  of  her  cousin,  Almira  Bottoms.  Another  cousin, 
Ardelia  Loard  Stevens,  in  Pike  County  was  married  near  the  same  time,  as  mentioned 
previously.  To  this  home  the  Lord  sent  three  lovely  children: 

Marshall  Cornett — Born  December  7,  1916.  Married  to  Lucille  Turner.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Marsha  Gayle,  born  October  31,  1948.  They  live  in  Luverne,  Alabama, 
where  Marshall  has  a  television  sales  and  repair  business. 

Edith  Myzelle — Born  May  31,  1922.  Married  to  Clyde  Griffin.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Ann  Renee,  born  June  30,  1956.  They  live  in  Branford,  Florida,  where  they 
operate  a  cattle  and  tobacco  farm,  and  Myzelle  teaches  school. 

Myzelle  was  in  college  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  at  the  same  time  as  Almira’s  son, 
Gilbert,  and  they  knew  one  another  quite  well. 

Martha  Susann — Born  August  28,  1927.  Married  to  Joe  Harold  Flynn.  They  have 
one  son  and  one  daughter,  Joe  Dexter — Born  October  16,  1947;  Martha  Karen — 
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Born  September  10,  1953.  They  live  in  Rutledge,  Alabama,  near  Luverne,  where  they 
have  a  fertilizer,  seed,  feed,  and  general  farm  supply  business. 

Martha  Susann  is  known  as  “Sue.”  At  present  she  is  somewhat  pre-occupied  with 
bookkeeping  lor  their  business,  and  the  often  care  of  her  precious  mother.  Adelia  is 
failing  in  her  physical  body  and  is  practically  blind.  A  housemaid  is  with  her  con¬ 
stantly  and  a  great  help,  but  naturally  Sue  feels  a  deep  concern  and  responsibility  for 
her  mother’s  welfare. 

Adelia  and  Dexter’s  home  has  always  been  at  Luverne.  Dexter  passed  away  on 
July  20,  1958.  Therefore,  it  is  understandable  that  she  would  prefer  to  remain  at 
the  old  home. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform; 

He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  skill, 

He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs 
And  works  His  sovereign  will. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 

Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

- — William  Cowper 

This  home  has  always  been  built  upon  Christian  principles,  undergirded  by  faith  in 
and  honor  for  the  Creator.  No  debasing  remark  was  ever  heard  spoken  by  parents  or 
children,  but  characters  of  beauty  and  purity  were  built  in  each  of  them,  and  strong 
religious  impressions  were  absorbed  by  the  children. 

One  day  when  Grandmother  Adelia  was  rocking  little  Martha  Karen  to  sleep,  she 
was  singing  for  her  the  old  hymn  “Amazing  Grace.”  Coming  to  the  verse,  “We’ve  no 
less  days  to  sing  God’s  praise  than  when  we  first  begun,”  Martha  Karen  remonstrated, 
“Big  Mamma,  don’t  sing  that.  It’s  ugly!”  Grandmother  replied,  “No,  it  isn’t  ugly.  It 
is  a  church  song.”  Martha  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  care  if  it  is.  It  must  be  a  Methodist 
song.”  She  had  heard  that  God’s  name  should  not  be  used  in  vain,  and  being  so 
impressed  with  the  Baptist  faith,  she  thought  that  it  could  not  be  a  Baptist  Church 
song.  It  is  interesting,  mirthful,  and  even  profoundly  serious,  to  think  of  the  strength 
of  impressions  acquired  by  a  little  child  from  words  often  heard  in  the  home. 

When  we’ve  reached  the  evening 
The  day  of  life  most  done, 

Old  age  has  crept  upon  us 
Our  loved  ones  are  all  gone; 

If  our  life  has  been  a  blessing 
As  we  have  come  along, 

We  will  all  be  happy 

Singing  our  farewell  song. 

When  we  reach  the  portals 
Beyond  life’s  setting  sun, 

And  we  hear  the  gladsome  message, 

“Come  thou  faithful,  thou  well  done.” 

We  have  made  the  run  successful, 
and  a  crown  of  life  have  won. 

With  life  eternal, 

There’ll  be  no  setting  sun. 

— Curtis  K.  McAdams 
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WILLIAM  C.  LOARD 

This  man  must  have  had  some  connection  with  the  Bottoms  family.  An  interesting 
conjecture  is  that  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Francis  L.  Loard  and  married  a  niece 
of  James  M.  Bottoms,  or  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  James  M.  Bottoms.  He  could  have 
been  the  eldest  son  and  half-brother,  and  probably  changed  the  F  to  C.  However, 
persistent  efforts  to  establish  his  definite  identity  have  been  fruitless. 

His  birth  date  is  given  as  December  30,  1833. 

William  was  evidently  married  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  farmed  a  while 
in  Covington  County.  Upon  hearing  of  rich  farming  lands  in  northeast  Texas,  he 
made  a  trip  over  there  to  investigate,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  outlook.  So 
returning  to  Alabama,  he  promptly  took  his  wife  and  babies  to  Texas,  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Government  a  large  acreage  and  established  a  home  there. 

William  had  several  children  when  his  wife,  Jane  (maiden  name  unknown),  died. 
The  following  letter  written  by  him  to  the  father  of  this  author  is  interesting  at  this 
place: 

Hainesville,  Texas 
January  the  19th,  1907. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Bottoms 
Logan,  Alabama 
Dear  Cousin: 

In  reply  to  your  most  welcome  letter  of  a  recent  date  will  say  we  are  all  well  and  hope  you 
and  yours  are  in  the  same  good  blessing  of  God. 

Thomas,  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  interest  you,  but  will  do  the  best  I  can.  We  have  had  no 
cold  weather  this  winter.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  meat  in  this  area  is  spoilt.  There  are  thousands 
of  pounds  spoilt  in  my  neighborhood  of  hogs  that  weighed  400  to  500  pounds.  We  could  plant 
corn  now. 

Thomas,  Texas  is  a  fine  farming  country.  Always  was  ahead  of  the  old  country,  and  as  for 
health,  my  family  has  better  health  than  at  any  place  we  have  ever  lived.  Land  is  cheap — from 
$5.00  to  $15.00  per  acre,  and  thousands  of  acres  for  sale.  Woodland  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  per 
acre,  improved  land  $10.00  to  $15.00  and  a  man  can  fix  his  own  payments.  We  make  from  one- 
half  to  one  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  with  no  fertilizer.  We  just  don’t  use  it. 

We  have  the  best  schools  of  any  state  in  the  South — good  churches  and  plenty  of  them. 
Markets  are  good  for  everything  we  have  to  sell,  from  cotton  to  fruit. 

Thomas,  I  have  a  fine  farm,  125  acres  in  cultivation.  Could  cash  it  in  for  three  thousand  dollars 
any  time  I  want  to. 

Now  about  my  family.  My  first  set  of  children  are  all  married,  all  but  one  of  the  five  in  west 
Texas.  None  of  them  nearer  than  150  miles  of  me.  Some  of  them  have  plenty  of  property.  I  have  9 
children  living  of  my  first  wife,  Jane,  and  2  dead.  I  have  7  by  my  present  wife,  3  girls  and  4  boys. 
The  eldest  son  is  in  Oklahoma  drilling  wells.  He  is  22  years  old.  The  rest  are  with  me. 

Hinton  C.  Loard  is  with  me.  He  went  flat  broke  monkeyin’  with  a  sawmill  in  Alabama.  He  has 
2  sons  in  west  Texas.  They  are  to  start  back  the  24th.  They  will  come  to  him.  I  will  take  one  of 
them  and  let  him  make  a  crop.  I  have  got  plenty  of  land  and  stock,  and  money  to  back  him  if  he 
will  work. 

Thomas,  I  want  you  to  write  me.  If  you  have  a  county  paper,  tell  me  where  it  is  printed.  I  want 
to  see  if  I  can  find  Jim  Loard.  I  have  heard  from  Martha  of  late  and  they  are  all  well. 

You  want  to  know  my  age,  I  was  73  the  30th  day  of  December  past.  I  can  do  a  good  day’s 
work  yet,  but,  of  course,  the  long  end  of  my  road  is  behind.  Time  will  soon  be  no  more  with  me 
according  to  nature,  but  when  that  time  comes,  I  hope  it  will  all  be  for  the  better.  I  am  trying 
to  do  right  both  to  God  and  man. 

Wishing  you  and  yours  well  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  again  soon.  Give  my  love  to  your 
family.  I  am  as  ever, 

Your  cousin, 

W.  C.  Loard 

There  is  clear  evidence  in  the  letter  that  this  man  is  related  to  this  Bottoms  family. 
It  is  regretted  that  there  is  no  more  information  available. 

“In  thy  lone  and  long  night-watches,  sky  above  and  sea  below, 

Thou  dids  t  learn  a  higher  widsom  than  the  babbling  schoolmen  know; 
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God’s  stars  and  silence  taught  thee,  as  His  angels  only  can, 

That  the  one  sole  sacred  thing  beneath  the  scope  of  heaven  is  Man!” 

- — Whittier 


JAMES  and  NANCY 

It  is  a  mystery  about  these  two  children  of  Francis  and  Susann  Bottoms  Loard.  As 
it  has  been  seen  previously,  the  name  of  James  has  been  mentioned  as  though  he  had 
been  lost  to  the  family.  II  any  member  of  the  Loard  family  ever  found  him,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  ascertain  in  research  for  this  work.  It  is  known  that  there  was  a  family 
of  Loards  in  Tennessee  who  had  a  son  named  “John,”  but  nothing  more  is  known  of 
them.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  surmise  that  the  father  of  this  family  could  have 
been  James.  This  John  Loard  was  a  good  friend  of  Robert  L.  Butler,  Sr.  (husband  of 
this  author),  when  the  two  boys  were  in  college  together. 

Nancy  must  have  passed  away  in  childhood  as  none  of  the  descendants  know  any¬ 
thing  about  her.  Although  their  precious  lives  seem  to  have  faded  into  oblivion,  even 
so  they  will  not  be  forgotten  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  of  life. 

“Do  not  fear 

And  do  not  grieve  for  me, 

I  shall  not  die: 

But  I  shall  rise  in  flame, 

In  flame  that  seeks  and  soars 
And  seeks  the  stars. 

Do  not  fear 

And  do  not  weep,  my  dear, 

When  Death  stoops  down  to  light  the  fire.” 

—Jean  Grigsby  Paxton 

MARION  JOHN  WESLEY  LOARD 

“A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.” 

— Old  Testament — Proverbs 

John  Wesley  Loard,  son  of  Susann  Bottoms  and  Francis  L.  Loard,  was  a  young  man 
when  the  family  moved  from  Pike  County,  Alabama,  to  Covington  County.  It  seems 
that  he  had  decided  to  leave  off  his  first  name,  “Marion,”  as  he  was  afterward  referred 
to  as  John  Wesley. 

It  is  evident  that  he  had  looked  with  much  admiration  upon  a  certain  young  lady 
in  Pike  County  before  their  move.  However,  he  had  not  thought  seriously  of  marriage 
and  so,  after  he  was  gone  to  another  county,  this  young  lady,  Polly  Wingard,  was 
courted  by  a  young  man  named  McCrary,  and  they  were  married. 

At  this  point  it  seems  appropriate  to  insert  an  additional  quotation  from  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Pike  County  as  it  seems  pertinent  to  this  John  Wesley  Loard  family: 

About  the  year  1819,  a  party  of  settlers  came  to  the  present  site  of  Shady  Grove  and  home¬ 
steaded  there.  It  seems  that  the  party  was  made  up  of  William  Wingard,  son  of  the  man  Wingard, 
who  came  over  on  the  Meriwether,  Dick  Burgess  and  his  parents  and  a  couple  by  the  name  of 
Edwards.  William  Wingard  and  Dick  Burgess  were  young  married  men  who  brought  their  wives 
with  them  to  Alabama.  William’s  wife  was  Dick’s  sister  and  Dick’s  wife  was  William’s  sister. 
With  the  party  were  two  slaves,  Cuff  and  Maria  Wingard,  whose  descendants  still  live  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  William  Wingard  acquired  about  10,000  acres  of  land  previously  bought  from  the 
Government  at  $5.00  an  acre.  The  old  deeds  still  exist.  He  bought  some  of  this  at  50c  an  acre 
from  those  who  had  homesteaded  it.  In  this  community  William  Wingard’s  direct  descendants 
still  hold  much  of  this  land — the  Shirleys,  the  Trotters,  the  Stephens  and  the  Wingards. 

The  story  goes  that  after  paying  for  his  lands  in  gold  coins,  William  Wingard  had  one-half 
bushel  of  gold  left  in  his  possession.  One  day  early  in  the  morning  he  locked  his  family  and  the 
two  slaves  in  the  house  and  told  them  he  was  going  to  bury  his  gold.  He  took  the  gold  in  a  sack, 
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returning  after  dark  with  the  empty  sack.  No  one  ever  knew  what  he  did  with  the  gold.  William 
and  his  wife,  Ellender,  had  a  small  baby  when  they  moved  to  this  section.  She  said  that  she  was 
terrified  at  all  times  fearing  that  some  Indian  or  “varmint”  might  harm  her  baby.  Eight  children 
were  born  to  this  couple  and  at  the  marriage  of  each,  William  gave  to  the  couple  a  whole  section 
of  land  (640  acres.) 

To  this  McCrary  home  were  born  two  sons:  Charles  Herbert;  William  Benjamin. 
No  birth  dates  for  these  two  children  were  learned. 

The  father  McCrary  passed  away,  leaving  Polly  feeling  very  desolate.  John  Wesley 
Loard  visited  relatives  and  friends  back  in  Pike  County  and  lost  no  time  renewing  his 
courtship  with  Polly.  He  was  soon  becoming  very  deeply  interested  in  matrimony.  He 
and  Polly  were  married  and  they  made  their  home  in  Pike  County  wiiere  Polly  shared 
in  the  section  of  land  given  to  her  father  by  his  father  at  his  marriage,  as  seen  in  the 
previous  excerpt  from  the  “History  of  Pike  County.” 

John  Wesley  and  Polly  established  a  happy  home  which  was  blessed  with  a  fine 
family  of  seven  children,  making  a  family  of  nine  children  in  all  with  the  twro  McCrary 
sons  who,  of  course,  grew  up  with  the  Loards  as  one  family.  John  Wesley’s  children 
are  as  follows:  Wesley  Franklin — Birth  date  not  learned;  John  Clifford — Born  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1890;  Sarah  Ardelia — Born  September  9,  1892;  James  Clinton — Born  in  1894; 
Viola  Bell — Born  in  1896;  Hobson  Kendrick — Born  in  1898;  Sam  Euclyde — Born 
December  23,  1900. 

WESLEY  FRANKLIN 

Wesley  Franklin  married  Willie  Mae  Herrin  of  Gadsden,  Alabama.  They  made 
their  home  at  420/2  Houston  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  There  are  twro  sons 
and  one  daughter  of  this  family,  all  living  in  Chattanooga. 

The  father  passed  away  on  April  16,  1960,  at  the  age  of  73.  (This  was  only  nine 
days  after  his  cousin,  Ary  T.  Bottoms,  died  in  a  Chattanooga  hospital.)  Wesley’s 
wife  still  lives  at  the  home  address. 

“We  shall  go  down  with  unreluctant  tread, 

Rose-crowned  into  the  darkness.” 

■ — Rupert  Brooke 

JOHN  CLIFFORD 

John  Clifford  died  September  4,  1892,  wrhen  he  was  almost  two  years  old.  The  little 
angel  of  the  home  flown  out  to  await  our  “meeting  in  the  air.” 

“One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally, 

And  death  shall  be  no  more;  death  thou  shalt  die.” 

- — John  Donne 


VIOLA  BELL 

Viola  Bell  died  in  1901,  a  precious  little  girl  of  five  years.  Sorrow  inevitably  en¬ 
throned  the  home  for  a  while;  and  yet  solace  could  be  found  in  this  thought. 

“Think  what  a  present  thou  to  God  hast  sent, 

And  render  Him  with  patience  what  He  lent.” 

■ — Milton 


HOBSON  KENDRICK 


Hobson  Kendrick  Loard  was  married  twice  but  names  of  his  wives  are  not  known. 
He  had  one  son  by  his  first  marriage,  w'hen  living  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  He  was 
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retired  from  business  and  lived  in  Senaca,  South  Carolina,  when  he  passed  away.  His 
second  wife  still  lives  at  this  place. 

“That  was  indeed  to  live — 

At  one  bold  swoop  to  wrest 
From  darkling  death  the  best 
That  Death  to  Life  can  give!” 

— T.  B.  Aldrich 

SAMFORD  EUCLYDE 

Samford  Euclyde  Loard  is  married  to  a  California  girl,  and  they  supposedly  live  in 
California.  They  have  one  son,  twenty-three  years  old,  who  is  married  and  has  one 
child.  They  also  have  a  nineteen-year-old  daughter  who  was  to  be  wed  in  March,  1961. 

“The  voice  that  breathed  o’er  Eden, 

That  earliest  wedding-day, 

The  primal  marriage  blessing, 

It  hath  not  passed  away.” 

— John  Keeble 

SARAH  ARDELIA  LOARD  STEVENS 

“All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother.” 

• — Abraham  Lincoln 

Sarah  Ardelia  Loard  was  wed  to  Charles  Venoy  Stevens  from  Montgomery  on 
July  18,  1915.  This  was  only  twenty-one  days  later  than  the  marriage  of  her  cousin, 
Almira  Bottoms,  at  Athens,  Alabama,  to  Robert  Lee  Butler,  to  be  found  in  Part  IV. 

Sarah  Ardelia  and  Charles  Stevens  have  one  adopted  daughter:  Gloria  Jane- 
Born  November  30,  1923. 

Charles  Stevens  passed  away  July  31,  1957. 

“There’s  a  happier  world  than  this 
Where  all  sorrow  shall  be  o’er, 

Where  no  parting  and  no  pain 
E’er  shall  grieve  our  spirits  more; 

Where  through  all  the  blissful  years 
Not  a  sigh  shall  vex  our  ears; 

God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
In  that  happier  world  to  come.” 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint 

Gloria  Jane  married  James  S.  Powell.  They  have  one  son,  Ronald  L.  Powell,  born 
July  16,  1942.  James  Powell  was  killed  in  an  automobile  wreck  on  July  12,  1958. 
Ronald  and  his  mother  live  together  at  211  Orange  Street,  Troy,  Alabama.  Gloria  is 
employed  in  Troy,  and  mother,  Ardelia,  keeps  house  for  Gloria  and  Ronald.  So  she  is 
a  busy  woman  and  happy  to  be  of  such  a  beautiful  service. 

“Looking  unto  Jesus,  we  can  follow  on, 

Treading  in  the  pathway  where  His  feet  have  gone; 

So  the  darkness  brightens,  and  the  way  grows  plain; 

So  the  burden  lightens  and  the  weary  pain; 

With  His  smile  to  cheer  us  we  need  have  no  fear, 

We  can  walk  in  safety  though  the  foe  be  near. 

Doubt  is  lost  in  trusting,  toil  forgot  in  rest; 

Looking  unto  Jesus  we  are  ever  blest.” 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint 
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JAMES  CLINTON 

James  Clinton  Loard  was  married  to  Ada  Maude  Ray  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
Four  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  to  them.  Two  of  the  sons  have  passed  away; 
also  the  father.  Those  living  are  married,  all  live  in  Montgomery  and  all  have  families. 

It  is  regretted  that  reports  on  this  family  were  so  brief.  There  is  reason  to  assume 
that  these  are  all  citizens  of  value  in  their  various  capacities,  and  are  contributing  a 
worthy  influence  where  they  are. 

“I  may  not,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 

Have  added  to  my  store 
Of  worldly  goods,  or  gained  renown 
In  gallantry  or  lore. 

I  may  not,  while  I  strive  today, 

Move  onward  to  the  goal — 

The  gleaming  goal  so  far  away 
On  which  I’ve  set  my  soul. 

But  I  can  show  a  kindness  to 
Someone  who  stands  without, 

And  I  can  praise  some  toiler  who 
Is  toiling  on  in  doubt. 

And  when  the  sun  goes  down  I  still 
May  be  a  better  man — 

No  matter  what  the  world  may  will — 

Than  when  the  day  began.” 

• — Author  Unknown 
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l.UCINDA  CAROLINE  BOTTOMS  JACKSON  TARPLEY 

“The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought; 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  or  when? 

On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not; 

It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men.” 

— Joachin  Miller 

Lucinda  Caroline  Bottoms,  daughter  of  James  M.  and  Elizabeth  Lockhart  Bottoms, 
was  wed  in  the  year  1855  to  Elisha  Jackson  when  she  was  twenty-one  and  he  about 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  They  settled  a  home  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  where 
Elisha  was  a  farmer  and  were  very  happy  in  prospect  of  a  long  devoted  life  together. 

To  this  home  were  sent  three  children:  James  Ira  Bird — Born  January  15,  1858; 
Francis  Marion — Born  September  15,  1859;  Martha  Ann  Eliza — Born  April  10,  1861. 

Lucinda,  known  as  “Lucy,”  and  Elisha  had  their  happiness  sadly  interrupted  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  He  was  called  into  the  service  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  leaving  Lucy  with  the  three  small  children.  He  was  said  to  have  con¬ 
tracted  diphtheria  and  was  called  to  rest,  having  never  returned  home  to  see  his 
family. 

“Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees! 

Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 

Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 

Who  hast  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own!” 

• — J.  G.  Whittier 

Lucy  could  never  have  carried  on  without  the  fortitude  of  faith  in  a  Power  beyond 
herself.  She  came  of  faithful  and  resolute  ancestry  and  there  were  her  three  precious 
children  who  needed  her  love  and  care,  and  also  the  example  of  faith  and  courage.  So 
she  endured  with  trust  in  the  outcome.  Her  people  and  Elisha’s  people  came  to  her 
rescue,  assisting  in  every  possible  way. 

After  the  war  was  over,  there  was  a  widower  named  Robert  Washington  Tarpley, 
who  became  deeply  interested  in  Lucy  and  her  little  family. 

This  man  Tarpley,  who  was  born  in  1801,  had  been  married  on  February  11,  1827, 
to  Ann  Huiet,  whose  birth  was  August  17,  1808.  To  this  union  were  born  six  sons: 

Ervine  Alberta — Born  February  7,  1828.  Died  March  10,  1864,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six. 

John  Riley — Born  February  19,  1831.  Married  to  Elizabeth  Rowan.  No  issue.  He 
died  April  1 1,  1880. 

James  Warren — Born  July  15,  1833.  Killed  in  Confederate  Army  March  19,  1860, 
at  the  age  of  26  years,  8  months. 

William  Gaines — Born  May  4,  1836.  Killed  in  Confederate  Army  November  30, 

1862,  at  the  age  of  26  years,  8  months. 

Algenon  Berrien — Born  February  25,  1839.  Killed  in  Confederate  Army  March  7, 

1863,  at  the  age  of  24. 

Marcus  W. — Born  January  3,  1842.  Killed  in  Confederate  Army  December  7,  1861, 
at  the  age  of  19. 

Ann  Huiet  Tarpley  passed  away  on  August  25,  1864,  at  the  age  of  56  years. 
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Lucinda  Carolyn  Bottoms  Jackson-Tarpley 
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When  the  Civil  War  began,  Robert  Washington  Tarpley  had  a  full  and  happy  home 
with  his  good  wife  and  six  fine  sons.  At  its  close,  all  his  family  except  himself  and  one 
son,  John  Riley,  was  gone.  His  wife  and  eldest  son  both  died  the  same  year.  One  day 
he  said  to  John  Riley,  “Son,  I  have  decided  that  both  of  us  should  get  married.  You 
get  married  and  I  will  too.  I  will  divide  all  my  property  equally  between  us.”  The  son 
agreed.  When  his  father  inquired  as  to  whom  he  was  planning  to  be  married,  he 
replied,  “To  the  widow  Jackson — Lucy  Bottoms  Jackson.”  The  father  quickly  re¬ 
torted,  “Oh,  no!  Son,  you  cannot  do  that.  She’s  the  one  I’m  getting  married  to!” 

This  man,  Tarpley,  was  aware  of  Lucy’s  need  for  a  husband  and  father  for  her 
children,  and  so  was  she. 

Lucinda  Bottoms  Jackson  and  Robert  Washington  Tarpley  were  wed,  evidently  in 
April,  or  earlier,  of  the  year  1865,  and  her  mourning  was  turned  into  joy. 

The  son,  John  Riley,  was  later  wed  to  a  young  lady,  Elizabeth  Rowan. 

The  home  of  Lucinda  and  Robert  W.  Tarpley  had  the  blessing  of  four  children: 
Missouri  Ann — Born  March  1,  1866;  Robert  O’Neal — Born  February  7,  1868;  Ursula 
May — Born  October  6,  1870;  Elizabeth  Riley — Born  July  5,  1874. 

Both  sets  of  children,  Jackson  and  Tarpleys,  naturally,  were  reared  as  one  family, 
and  their  devotion  for  each  other  was  beautiful.  Lucinda  Bottoms  and  her  two  hus¬ 
bands  gave  to  Henry  County  a  lovely  family  of  children,  endowed  with  characters  of 
integrity  and  faith.  Indeed  the  state  of  Georgia  is  yet  reaping  the  blessings  of  their 
good  lives.  They  were  Baptists  by  church  affiliation  and  conscientious  workers  for  the 
Lord. 

Lucinda’s  granddaughter,  Oma  Tarpley  Worthington,  says  that  her  grandmother, 
Lucy,  lived  in  her  parents’  home  for  eight  years  before  her  death  and  was  never  heard 
to  speak  an  unkind  word.  She  was  truly  a  Christian  woman. 

The  author  recalls  very  vividly  a  winter’s  visit  of  her  Aunt  Lucy  in  her  parents’ 
home  when  the  former  was  only  three  years  old.  She  was  dressed  in  clothes  made  from 
materials  the  thread  of  which  was  dyed,  spun,  and  woven  by  her  own  hands.  The 
dress  was  a  most  beautiful  one  of  wine  and  blue  plaid.  The  wool  was  clipped  from 
their  own  herd  of  sheep. 

Lucy  took  her  little  niece  upon  her  lap.  As  the  little  auburn-haired  girl  gazed  upon 
her  aunt’s  face,  she  thought  it  was  the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
tenderest  eyes,  truly  angelic.  She  could  not  resist  the  urge  to  place  her  hands  upon 
those  lovely  pink-white  cheeks. 

Robert  W.  Tarpley  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  giving  of  his  life  for  his 
family  and  for  eternal  principles  which  compose  the  best  in  life.  He  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  progeny  would  appreciate  records  of  his  family.  On  February  11,  1833, 
he  purchased  in  Lexington,  Georgia,  a  Day  Book,  in  which  he  recorded  several  family 
items,  including  his  first  marriage  date  and  the  birth  dates  of  their  six  boys.  Further 
records  are  found  in  his  Family  Bible.  These  are  now  cherished  possessions  of  his 
granddaughter,  Oma,  and  her  husband,  James  D.  Worthington.  The  Day  Book  is  one 
hundred  twenty-eight  years  old  and  the  Family  Bible  almost  as  old. 

The  following  two  census  records  were  copied  from  microfilm  U.S.  Census  Records 
at  Georgia,  Department  of  Archives,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  6/13/62  by  J.  D.  Worthington: 

Henry  County,  Ga.,  census  1870,  Post  Office,  Bear  Creek,  now  Hampton,  Ga.,  723  Militia  Dist. 
Enumerated  7/22/1870,  p.  39,  Family  #  318319.  (Robert  Washington  Tarpley) 

Tarpley,  Robert  age  66,  farmer,  Real  Estate  $1750,  Personal  Estate  $700,  born  in  Virginia. 
Tarpley,  Lucinda  age  36,  housekeeper,  born  in  Georgia. 

Jackson,  Bird  age  13,  farm  hand,  born  in  Georgia  (by  1st  marriage  to  Elisha  Jackson) 

Jackson,  Marion  age  11,  farm  hand,  born  in  Georgia  (by  1st  marriage  to  Elisha  Jackson) 

Jackson,  Martha  age  9,  farm  hand,  born  in  Georgia  (by  1st  marriage  to  Elisha  Jackson) 
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Tarpley,  Missouri  age  4,  born  in  Georgia  (by  2nd  marriage  to  Robert  Washington  Tarpley) 
Tarpley,  Robert  age  2,  (Robert  O’Neal  Tarpley)  born  on  farm,  Henry  Co.,  Ga. 

Henry  County,  Ga.,  1880  census,  Enumeration  Dist.,  #  68,  G.  M.  Dist.,  498th. 

(a)  Census  year  begins  6/1/1879,  ends  5/31/1880.  (b)  All  persons  will  be  included  in  the 
enumeration  who  were  living  on  the  6/1/1880.  Children  born  since  6/1/1880  will  be  omitted. 
Family  #  229234. 

Tarpley,  Lucy  age  46,  Widowed,  keeping  house,  born  in  Ga. 

Jackson,  Bird  age  22,  son,  farmer  (son  by  1st  marriage  to  Elisha  Jackson)  b.  Ga. 

Jackson,  Marion  age  20,  son,  laborer  (son  by  1st  marriage  to  Elisha  Jackson)  b.  Ga. 

Tarpley,  Missouri  age  14,  daughter,  at  home  (daughter  by  R.  W.  Tarpley,  2nd  marriage)  b.  Ga. 
Tarpley,  Robert  age  12,  son,  b.  2/7/1868  d.  9/7/1925  married  12/20/1888.  b.  Ga. 

Tarpley,  Ursula  age  9,  daughter,  b.  10/6/1870  d.  Jan.  1943,  age  73,  married  (Will  Coker) 
5/28/1933. 

Tarpley,  Elizabeth  age  6,  daughter  (Riley  Elizabeth)  b.  7/5/1874  d.  August  1958,  age  84.  W.  P. 
Callaway  husband. 

Enumerated  by  me  on  15th  of  June,  1880.  J.  A.  Maxwell. 

(Note:)  Missouri  and  Ursula  Tarpley  married  Will  A.  Coker  in  that  order.  (Ursula  an  old  maid 
then)  Missouri  had  8  children.  Ursula,  none. 

Robert  W.  Tarpley  passed  away  on  November  24,  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
having  lived  a  worthy  and  honorable  life. 

“I  have  lived  to  a  riper  age  than  years  can  show. 

’Tis  deeds  make  old:  Those  must  thou  number:  with 
these  was  my  life  fulfilled,  not  with  idle  years.” 

- — Ovid 

The  author  owes  gratitude  to  James  D.  Worthington  for  the  following  data  which 
is  very  interesting,  and  also  to  both  him  and  his  wife  Oma  for  much  in  this  chapter. 

Hampton,  Ga.  Jan.  7,  1879 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Tarpley  (Lucinda  Caroline)  for  Aaron  Varner  &  Croff  Ellis  Bought  of  D.  B.  Bivins. 

Dealer  in 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Hats,  Caps,  Boots,  Shoes,  Plantation  Supplies,  and  General  Merchandise. 


1 

pr.  boots  per 

Aron  Varner 

$2.50 

1 

#  Tobacco  ” 

33  33 

.50 

1 

35  33  33 

Croff  Ellis 

.50 

1 

pr.  shoes 

33  33 

1.40 

1 

hat 

33  33 

1.25 

3 

yds.  shirting 

33  33 

.20 

$6.35 

Aaron  Varner  &  Croff  Ellis  were  Negro  farm  hands,  Aaron  Varner  a  sharecropper  whose 
family  lived  on  this  farm  for  three  generations. 

This  is  a  bill  of  sale  made  out  to  Lucinda  Caroline  Tarpley,  who  was  then  living  at  the  old 
Tarpley  homestead  in  Henry  County,  Ga.,  half  way  between  McDonough  and  Hampton  and  5 
miles  from  either  place.  Her  husband,  Robert  Washington  Tarpley,  was  deceased  and  she  was 
operating  the  farm  as  a  widow;  the  bill  was  made  out  3  days  before  her  45th  birthday. 

“Her  youngest  son,  Robert  O’neal  Tarpley,  was  11  years  of  age  when  this  bill  was  issued.  He 
was  born  on  this  farm  in  an  old  log  house,  later  covered  with  wide  boards  and  which  still  stood, 
with  a  ladder  leading  to  what  they  called  a  loft,  until  a  few  years  ago  when  it  burned.  This  was 
regretfully  learned  when  we  returned  to  make  a  picture  of  this  pioneer  old  structure  whose  wide 
logs  were  fastened  with  wooden  pegs,  portions  of  which  were  still  visible.  It  must  have  burned 
in  1960,  for  I  made  movies  of  the  stone  house  nearby,  in  1961,  whose  concrete  blocks  were 
molded  one  by  one  by  Oma’s  father  who  built  the  house  in  1911.” 

Oma  moved  to  this  farm  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  August  1911,  and  lived  there  for 
8  years  till  12/31/1919,  when  she  removed  to  Hampton,  Ga. 

Lucinda  passed  away  on  July  25,  1920,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Their  bodies  rest  in 
Aichen  Cemetery  of  Aichen,  Henry  County. 
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“I  know  the  night  is  near  at  hand 

The  mists  lie  low  on  hill  and  bay, 

The  autumn  sheaves  are  dewless,  dry; 

But  I  have  had  the  day. 

Yes,  I  have  had,  dear  Lord,  the  day; 

When  at  Thy  call  I  have  the  night, 

Brief  be  the  twilight  as  I  pass 

From  light  to  dark,  from  dark  to  light.” 

— S.  Weir  Mitchell 

JAMES  IRA  BIRD  JACKSON 

James  Ira  Bird,  son  of  Elisha  and  Lucinda  Bottoms  Jackson,  known  as  “Bird,”  grew 
up  a  congenial  young  man  who  had  loyal  friends,  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  is  the  one  referred  to  as  “Bird”  in  the  letter  written  from  Hayneville,  Texas, 
to  Thomas  J.  Bottoms,  seen  previously  in  Part  Two,  Chapter  Two,  The  Susann  Bot¬ 
toms  Loard  Family.  Tom  Bottoms  often  spoke  in  terms  of  love  concerning  Bird  Jack- 
son. 

He  was  wed  to  a  fine  little  lady,  Nancy  Davis.  No  children  were  born  to  them. 

It  is  evident,  from  gleanings  here  and  there,  that  this  home  was  truly  Christian, 
and  built  upon  the  foundation  of  love.  Bird  and  Nancy,  although  leaving  no  issue,  left 
to  those  who  knew  them  an  impression  of  loveliness  like  waves  on  the  sea,  ever  widen¬ 
ing  through  other  lives  touched  by  them. 

Nancy  passed  away  in  1914  of  typhoid  fever.  Bird  suffered  a  forlorn  life  for  ten 
years  and  died  in  October  of  the  year  1924. 

“The  point  is,  not  how  long  you  live,  but  how  nobly  you  live.” 

- — Seneca 


FRANCIS  MARION  JACKSON 

Francis  Marion,  son  of  Elisha  and  Lucinda  Bottoms  Jackson,  was  named  in  honor 
of  his  uncle,  Francis  Marion  Bottoms,  whose  life  was  given  in  the  Civil  War,  only  five 
years  later  than  this  boy’s  birth. 

It  seems  that  he  grew  to  manhood  on  a  farm  in  Fayette  or  Clayton  County.  He  was 
married  to  Ida  Tarpley,  a  second  cousin  of  Robert  W.  Tarpley. 

Two  children  were  sent  to  bless  this  home: 

Ora  Mae — Married  to  John  T.  Rawls.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children: 
Frances — Unmarried.  Her  father  died  several  years  ago  and  she  lives  with  her  mother 
in  McDonough,  Georgia.  This  is  a  beautiful  devotion  of  loyalty  to  her  widowed 
mother.  Carl — Married  to  Mabel  Patterson  and  lives  next  door  to  his  mother,  Ora 
Mae.  No  issue  reported.  Carl  has  been  working  for  some  time  on  the  Jackson  gene¬ 
alogy.  Sarah — Died  as  a  young  lady.  Martha — Called  Mary.  Died  in  infancy. 

“My  bark  is  wafted  to  the  strand 
By  breath  divine, 

And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 
Other  than  mine. 

Safe  to  the  land— safe  to  the  land, 

The  end  is  this; 

And  then  with  Him  go  hand  in  hand 
Far  into  bliss.” 

- — Washington  Gladden 

Carl  Dow — Married  in  South  Carolina  to  Mary  Taggart.  They  have  one  son:  Carl 
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— Married  to  Ruth  Lewellen.  He  is  a  dentist.  His  address  is  232  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

Ida  passed  away  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  leaving  Francis  with  the  two  small  chil¬ 
dren. 

“If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee; 

But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be; 

It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 
The  time  would  e’er  be  o’er, 

And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more!” 

— Charles  Wolfe 

Francis  Marion  and  his  two  small  children  were  taken  into  the  home  of  his  mother. 
His  sister  Ursula  and  her  mother  lovingly  cared  for  them  till  he  was  later  remarried 
to  Martha  Ann  Upchurch.  To  this  union  were  born  three  daughters  and  one  son; 

•  Lillian  Maud — Unmarried.  She  is  a  very  dear  lady,  living  a  beautiful  life  which 
means  much  to  those  who  know  her. 

Clara  Gertrude — Unmarried  and  a  lovely  person.  She  and  Lillian  do  a  magnificent 
work  in  keeping  the  home.  The  arts  of  the  home  are,  doubtless,  a  joy  to  her,  and  her 
modest  quietness  an  example  of  a  beautiful  life. 

Robert  Emmett — Married  to  Willie  Ruth  Brannen.  They  have  no  children.  Their 
home  is  in  Stockbridge,  Georgia. 

Bertha  Lee — Unmarried.  She  is  chief  operator  of  Southern  Bell  Telephone  in 
McDonough,  Georgia.  She  lives  with  her  two  sisters,  Lillian  Maud  and  Clara  Ger¬ 
trude.  This  is  a  blessed  arrangement  for  three  maiden  lady  sisters.  Truly  they  must 
have  many  beautiful  virtues. 

“Well  may  your  hearts  believe  the  truths  I  tell: 

’Tis  virtue  makes  the  bliss  where  e’er  we  dwell.” 

- — William  Collins 

Francis  Marion’s  children  by  his  first  and  second  wives  were  indeed  as  one  family. 
Their  devotion  has  been  an  example  of  beauty.  Ora  Mae  and  Carl  loved  their  step¬ 
mother,  Martha  Ann,  as  their  very  own  mother,  Ora’s  little  daughter  Martha  being 
named  in  her  honor.  Martha  Ann  was  a  very  fine  woman  and  a  patient  and  loving 
step  mother,  teaching  her  own  children  to  love  Ora  and  Carl  as  their  full  sister  and 
brother. 

Francis  Marion  was  a  genuine  Christian  man.  He  was  very  active  in  his  church, 
being  for  a  number  of  years  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  of  Rocky  Branch 
Baptist  Church  of  his  community.  Once  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  office  for  another 
year.  His  reply  was,  “Sing  the  song  ‘Ready.’  ”  He  wrote  many  inspiring  articles  for 
publication  in  the  “Weekly  Sheet”  of  the  county  newspaper. 

Francis  Marion  passed  away  on  May  29,  1922,  his  affliction  being  diagnosed  as 
apoplexy. 

The  date  of  Martha  Ann’s  death  was  not  known  but  she  has  been  gone  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

“God  knows  the  way,  He  holds  the  key, 

He  guides  us  with  unerring  hand; 

Sometime  with  tearless  eyes  we’ll  see; 

Yes,  there,  up  there  we’ll  understand.” 

■ — James  McGranahan 
From  the  hymn  “Sometime  We’ll  Understand” 
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MARTHA  ANN  ELIZA  JACKSON 

Martha  Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Lucinda  Bottoms  Jackson,  known  as 
“Mattie,”  was  a  precious  little  maiden  who  was  the  joy  of  this  home.  She  had  not 
known  the  devotion  of  her  own  father,  as  he  was  taken  away  to  the  war  when  she  was 
only  an  infant  and  never  returned.  However,  it  is  evident  that  her  step-father  was 
devoted  to  Lucinda’s  children.  He  had  been  with  the  family,  probably  about  four- 
years  when,  at  the  age  of  nine,  dear  little  Mattie  was  pronounced  by  physicians  to 
have  diphtheria.  She  died  on  November  23,  1870. 

The  home  suffered  the  loss  of  the  only  little  daughter  in  deep  sorrow,  but  the 
parents  knew  that  dear  little  Mattie  was  at  rest. 

In  that  day  this  disease  was  considered  usually  fatal,  as  no  serum  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  combat  it.  It  is  an  unhappy  thought  now  reflecting  upon  the  number  of  homes 
experiencing  so  much  sorrow  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

Mattie’s  body  rests  in  the  Aichen,  Henry  County,  Cemetery,  beside  her  mother, 
Lucinda,  and  step-father,  Robert  W.  Tarpley. 

“The  few  little  years  we  spend  on  earth  are  only  the  first  scene 
in  a  Divine  Drama  that  extends  on  into  Eternity.” 

• — Edwin  Markham 

MISSOURI  ANN  TARPLEY 

Missouri  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert  Washington  and  Lucinda  Bottoms  Jackson 
Tarpley,  was  a  dear  daughter  and  sister.  She  was  always  a  good  girl,  beloved  by 
cousins  and  friends  as  her  own  family,  and  was  often  spoken  of  in  affectionate  terms. 

She  was  married  to  William  Alonzo  Coker  when  she  was  a  beautiful  and  winsome 
young  lady.  This  union  was  blessed  with  eight  children:  Lucile — Married  to  Roger 
Martin;  Hugh — Married  to  Ethel  Moore;  Bessie — Married  to  Ward  Foster;  Ethel — 
Married  to  Otis  Love;  Clarence — Married  to  Mary  Moore;  Nannie — Married  to 
Douglass  Glower;  Roy — Married  to  Susie  Dozier;  Robert — Married  to  Onie  B.  Brown. 

Missouri  was  a  dear  soul,  a  real  Christian  mother  and  neighbor.  The  author  has 
heard  many  affectionate  comments  concerning  her  life. 

Her  role,  as  a  mother,  was  beautiful.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  large  families  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  “bigness”  of  this  mother’s  heart. 
There  were  many  trials  and  vicissitudes  to  endure,  also  many  victories  and  joys  to 
bless.  Faith,  love,  and  prayer  went  into  the  training  of  her  children  and  the  various 
localties  of  their  residence  are  better  for  their  influence. 

Missouri  passed  away  in  1932  at  about  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

“Crocus  and  cowslip  from  earth’s  riven  tomb 
Flower  in  the  sun;  but  thou,  O  soul,  shalt  bloom, 

Waked  by  the  Star  of  that  perpetual  Spring, 

Beyond  the  seed-time  and  the  harvesting.” 

— Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

ROBERT  O’NEAL  TARPLEY 

Robert  O’Neal,  son  of  Robert  Washington  and  Lucinda  Bottoms  Jackson  Tarpley, 
was  a  very  kindly  and  energetic  boy.  His  father  was  taken  by  death  from  the  family 
when  he  was  only  five  years  old.  This  family  certainly  learned  what  affliction  was,  and 
Robert  was  called  upon  to  assume  much  responsibility  at  an  early  age.  He  was  built 
of  tenacious  moral  fibre,  which  was  equal  to  the  need,  and  under  this  burden  he 
became  a  worthy  man. 
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He  was  beloved  in  his  community  and  by  all  his  relatives  and  often  spoken  of  in 
tones  of  respect  and  honor. 

He  was  married  at  the  age  of  20  to  Aquila  Fortson,  the  wedding  date  being  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1888.  This  home  was  blessed  with  one  daughter: 

Oma  Lucy — Born  in  Atlanta,  Fulton  County,  Georgia,  on  September  19,  1901. 
Married  at  Woodbury,  Georgia,  on  May  27,  1923,  to  James  Drewry  Worthington, 
whose  birth  date  was  December  21,  1899,  at  Griffin,  Georgia.  Their  children  are: 
James  Robert — Born  June  21,  1924.  Married  on  July  6,  1952,  in  First  Methodist 
Church,  Reno,  Nevada,  to  Lois  Marion  Smades  of  Frenso,  California.  They  have  one 
son:  Stephen  Gregory — Born  September  2,  1953,  in  Frenso,  California.  Oma  Annette 
— Known  as  Annette.  Born  March  18,  1927.  Married  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  March 
14,  1953,  to  Leonard  Houseman  Metz.  They  have  two  children:  Craig  Houseman — 
Born  August  26,  1955,  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Carol  Worthington — Born  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1958,  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Oma  and  James  Worthington  lived  in  Griffin,  Georgia,  for  almost  five  years  after 
marriage.  They  moved  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  they  remained  for  about  six 
years.  In  June,  1933,  they  moved  to  Atlanta,  Georgia  where  they  have  occupied  the 
same  dwelling  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Their  son  James  Robert  was  graduated  from  the  Univerity  of  Virginia  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  business  administration,  and  received  the  Master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Their  daughter  Annette  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 

Oma’s  Grandmother  Lucy  told  her,  as  a  child,  many  incidences  very  similar  to 
those  related  in  Margaret  Mitchell’s  book,  “Gone  With  The  Wind.”  Therefore,  when 
Oma  read  this  book  she  was  perfectly  at  home  with  it.  It  only  seemed  a  rehearsal  of 
the  Civil  War  years  and  their  portentous  circumstances,  of  which  she  had  learned 
from  her  Grandmother  Lucy. 

The  following  letter  written  by  his  future  father-in-law  is  very  revealing  in  the 
matter  of  honor  in  which  Robert  Tarpley  was  regarded.  It  is  also  a  testimony  of  the 
estimable  character  of  H.  C.  Fortson. 

Hampton,  Ga.  Oct.  27th,  1888 

Mr.  R.  O.  Tarpley 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  note  at  hand  and  contents  duely  considered.  If  your  future 
happiness  so  much  depends  upon  the  marriage  of  yourself  and  my  daughter,  “Aquila,”  not  doubt¬ 
ing  your  sincerety  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  objections. 

Be  sure  to  regard  her  always  with  the  same  affection  as  you  do  now. 
And  may  happiness  and  prosperity  ever  crown  your  pathway  through  life. 

Respectfully, 

H.  C.  Fortson 

(H.  C.  Fortson  was  a  school  teacher  and  a  farmer,  Oma’s  maternal  Grandfather.) 

Oma  is  quite  an  accomplished  person  very  much  in  demand  in  their  section  of 
Atlanta  in  various  activities,  planning  and  executing  special  occasion  programs.  She  is 
adept  at  designing  and  constructing  costumes  and  is  now  working  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  special  costume  shop,  for  her  employment,  upon  retirement  from  her 
present  position.  She  is  also  a  talented  pianist  and  organist. 

She  now  works  in  the  offices  of  the  Georgia  Power  Plant,  and  her  husband  is 
meter  reader  for  the  same  company. 

James  Worthington  is  a  very  alert  man.  In  addition  to  his  business,  he  is  an  ardent 
collector  of  family  records,  which  is  a  most  fascinating  pursuit  when  once  entered  into. 
He  and  Oma  will  not  grow  old  soon  because  of  their  fervent  enthusiasm  for  the  fine 
and  interesting  things  of  life. 
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Below  is  given  a  poem  submitted  by  Oma: 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Tarpley 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
As  we  wound  along  the  road 
To  the  lonely  graveyard, 

Where  we  left  our  precious  load; 

Never  a  casket  held  a  body 
More  harmoniously  in  tune 
With  God’s  teachings  and  purpose 
Than  whose  grave  is  flower  strewn. 

As  we  met  with  friends  and  loved  ones, 

And  they  offered  words  of  love, 

Our  hearts  seemed  nearer  to 
The  heavenly  gates  above; 

Although  we’ll  miss  her  presence 
Through  the  years  to  come, 

We  don’t  wish  her  back  to  suffer, 

She’s  at  rest — at  home. 

We  all  gazed  upon  her  features 
For  the  last  time  in  this  world, 

But  the  hope  to  meet  her  later 

Is  the  thought  that’s  backward  hurled, 

For  God  who  doeth  all  things  wisely, 

Lends  to  us  a  helping  hand 
And  invites  the  tired  and  weary, 

Upon  His  promises  to  stand. 

It  was  a  pleasure,  though  a  sad  one, 

To  listen  to  God’s  servant, 

As  he  told  of  her  race  now  run, 

For  they  were  truly  words  of  comfort 
To  our  poor  shattered  hearts, 

And  the  thought  she  leaves  behind  her, 

Is  to  “Serve  and  love  them  all.” 

By  her  granddaughter,  Oma  Tarpley 

Written  when  Oma  was  18  years  of  age,  at  the  passing  of  Lucinda  Caroline  Bottoms 
(Tarpley).  Published  in  “The  Henry  County  Weekly,”  July  1920. 

Aquila  was  a  woman  of  many  fine  qualities.  She  was  a  lovely  wife  and  mother,  a 
sincere  Christian  and  a  housewife  of  modest  beauty  and  neatness.  The  author  was 
deeply  impressed,  when  visiting  in  the  home  about  the  year  1912,  when  Oma  was 
eleven  years  old.  The  home  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  Aquila  seemed  to  go  about  the 
home  duties  with  gracious  ease. 

At  this  time,  Oma  lovingly  cared  for  her  grandmother’s  every  need.  She  sat  upon  a 
little  stool  near  her  and  read  to  her,  as  Lucy’s  eyes  were  too  weak  to  read  for  herself. 

Robert  O’Neal  and  his  family  had  lived  in  Atlanta  until  his  mother  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ursula,  were  left  alone.  He  then  built  a  new  home  near  McDonough  in  Henry 
County.  He  made  concrete  blocks  by  hand  and  laid  every  one  of  them  himself  con¬ 
structing  a  nice  substantial  home,  where  they  took  his  mother  and  lived  till  the 
mother’s  and  Aquila’s  passing.  After  this  he  moved  back  to  Atlanta. 

By  church  connection  the  family  was  Baptist.  Since  Oma’s  husband  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  she  united  with  that  faith  after  marriage. 

Aquila  Fortson  Jackson  passed  away  on  March  11,  1923,  in  Hampton,  Georgia, 
Henry  County. 
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Robert  O’Neal  Tarpley  departed  this  life  on  September  7,  1925,  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Infirmary. 

Their  bodies  rest  in  Berea  Cemetery  at  Hampton,  Georgia. 

“Ne’er  was  the  sky  so  deep  a  blue 
But  that  the  sun  came  breaking  through, 

There  never  was  a  night  so  dark 
But  wakened  to  the  singing  lark; 

Nor  was  there  ever  a  lane  so  long 
It  had  no  turn  for  the  weary  throng; 

Nor  heart  so  sad  that  sometime  after 
There  came  no  sound  of  lilting  laughter; 

And  Death’s  not  the  end — ’neath  the  cold  black  sod — 

’Tis  the  Inn  by  the  Road  on  our  way  to  God.” 

— C.  E.  Warner 

URSULA  MAY  TARPLEY 

Ursula  May,  known  as  Sula,  daughter  of  Lucinda  Bottoms  and  Robert  W.  Tarpley, 
was  a  blessed  daughter  and  sister.  In  her  growing  up,  she  was  a  most  unselfish  girl. 
She  seemed  ever  to  think  of  others’  needs  before  her  own.  It  has  been  said,  by  those 
who  knew  her  best,  that  there  has  never  been  a  person  with  a  more  dedicated  life  in 
service  for  those  around  her.  The  epitaph  upon  her  gravestone  should  be:  “Her  motto 
was  ‘Others.’  ”  She  was  a  consecrated  Christain  woman. 

It  seems  that  she  had  lived,  since  Robert’s  return  to  Atlanta,  with  her  sister  Mis¬ 
souri  and  her  husband,  William  Coker. 

When  Missouri  realized  that  she  was  soon  to  pass  on,  her  request  to  her  husband 
was,  “Do  take  care  of  Sula.”  After  Missouri’s  passing,  William  said  to  Sula,  “The 
only  way  I  can  take  care  of  you  is  for  us  to  get  married.  We  certainly  cannot  bring  a 
lot  of  gossip  down  upon  us.”  Sula  knew  that  he  had  been  a  model  husband  to  her 
sister  and  felt  confident  that  she  would  be  safe  in  his  care.  Therefore,  she  agreed  that 
marriage  was  the  only  course,  and  they  arranged  to  be  wed. 

Ursula  Tarpley  became  the  bride  of  William  Alonzo  Coker  on  May  28,  1933,  when 
she  was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  William’s  and  Missouri’s  children  were  married  before  the 
wedding  occurred. 

Their  life  together  was  very  harmonious  but  of  only  ten  years  duration. 

Ursula  passed  away  in  January  1943,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

“In  the  hour  of  death  after  this  life’s  whim, 

When  the  heart  beats  low  and  the  eyes  grow  dim, 

And  pain  has  exhausted  every  limb — 

The  lover  of  the  Lord  shall  trust  in  Him. 

For  even  the  purest  delight  may  pall, 

And  power  must  fail,  and  the  pride  must  fall 
And  the  love  of  the  dearest  friends  grow  small — 

But  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  all  in  all.” 

— Author  LTknown 

ELIZABETH  RILEY  TARPLEY 

Elizabeth  Riley,  daughter  of  Lucinda  Caroline  Bottoms  and  Robert  Washington 
Tarpley,  youngest  of  the  family,  grew  up  at  the  farm  home  in  Henry  County,  Georgia. 
She  was  known  by  family  and  friends  as  “Riley.”  Her  name  was  in  honor  of  her  half- 
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brother,  John  Riley  Jackson  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  She  was  a  dear  girl  and  a  loving 
daughter  and  sister. 

Her  ladyhood  was  an  honor  to  her  family  and  a  beautiful  testimony  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Doubtless,  she  had  many  suitors  but  the  one  who  appealed  to  her  was  a 
young  man  named  Galloway.  When  they  were  both  in  the  glory  of  early  adulthood, 
she  was  married  to  William  P.  Calloway.  It  seems  that  they  settled  their  home  at 
Forsyth,  Georgia,  in  Monroe  County,  just  across  Butts  County  from  her  home 
county  of  Henry. 

This  home  was  blessed  with  six  sons  and  two  daughters: 

Edwin — Born  February  12,  1897.  Married  to  Willie  Mae  Davis.  To  their  home  was 
born:  Doris — Married  to  a  Mr.  Gregory.  They  have  one  son,  Allen.  Mr.  Gregory 
works  at  Robin  Field.  Billy — Unmarried.  Marion — Married  to  a  man  named  Peters. 
They  have  two  children:  Larry;  Susan.  Ann — Married.  Name  of  husband  not  learned. 
They  have  one  child,  name  of  which  was  not  given.  Harry — Works  at  Robin  Field. 
He  is  married  but  his  wife’s  name  not  learned.  They  have  one  child,  Gale.  Mary — 
Married  and  has  three  children  but  names  of  husband  and  children  not  given. 

Edwin  had  employment  with  a  railroad  company,  from  which  he  is  now  retired. 
His  wife,  Willie  Mae,  works  at  Warner  Robins,  in  Bolingbinde,  Georgia,  where  they 
live. 

Trellis — Born  November  3,  1898.  Married  to  H.  B.  Driskell.  Their  home  was  blessed 
with  five  children:  W.C. — Married,  but  name  of  wife  not  given.  They  have  ten  chil¬ 
dren  whose  names  were  not  given.  Elizabeth — Deceased. 

“Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit,  rest  thee  now! 

Even  while  with  our’s  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  sea  was  on  thy  brow.” 

—Felicia  Hemans 

James — Married  a  girl  whose  maiden  name  was  Mayo.  They  have  two  sons:  Jimmy; 
Ricky.  James  is  in  the  poultry  business.  Jack — Married  but  wife’s  name  not  given. 
They  have  one  adopted  boy  whose  name  was  not  given.  Jack  is  employed  by  the  city 
traffic  department  and  checks  parking  meters.  Suppose  it  is  the  city  of  Jupiter,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Bobbie — Yet  single,  presumably  at  home  with  his  parents  who  live  on  Rural 
Route  No.  1,  Jupiter,  Florida. 

Naomi — Born  March  6,  1901.  Married  to  B.  F.  Roquemore.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter:  Sarah — Born  July  17,  1921.  Married  to  a  Mr.  Bunn.  He  is  employed  by  Cortage 
Twins  Company  supposedly  at  Forsyth,  Georgia.  Sarah  and  her  husband  have  three 
children:  Shirley — Works  at  a  ten  cent  store;  June — In  school;  Franklin — In  school. 
Naomi  and  her  family  live  at  Forsyth,  Georgia. 

Alton — Born  July  2,  1904.  Married  to  Virginia  Walker.  They  had  nine  children, 
seven  still  living.  Dorothy — Married  to  a  man  named  Sanders.  No  children.  Bertha 
and  Betty — Twins.  Bertha  is  married  to  a  Mr.  English.  They  have  two  sons  whose 
names  were  not  learned.  Betty,  it  seems,  passed  away  in  childhood. 

“ — O  my  heart!  Contend  not  thou! 

What  befalls  thee  is  God’s  will — 

Peace!  Be  still! 

— Author  Unknown 

Gladys — Single.  Works  in  a  ten  cent  store.  Paul — Unmarried.  He  is  employed  by  a 
railroad  company.  Charles — Married  but  wife’s  name  not  listed.  No  children  listed. 
He  works  at  a  service  station.  Caroline — Unmarried.  Yet  in  school.  Bonnie — Single. 
Also  in  school.  Alma  Ruth — Deceased. 
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“The  deathless  morning  comes  at  last 
When  all  earth  time  for  me  is  past.” 

• — Anonymous 

Alton’s  family  lives  at  Milner,  Georgia.  He  is  employed  by  a  railroad  company. 

Glynn — Born  May  3,  1908.  Married  to  Bessie  Ham.  They  have  no  children.  He  is 
listed  as  a  caretaker.  They  live  on  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Jupiter,  Florida. 

J.  D. — Born  June  28,  1912.  Unmarried.  He  works  at  a  dairy. 

Fred — Born  October  4,  1914.  Married  to  Ethel  Ham.  No  children  listed.  Fred  is 
deceased  and  his  widow  lives  somewhere  in  Florida. 

“ — O  Thou,  the  Peace  that  cometh  after  strife! 

O  Thou,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life! 

- — Katharine  E.  Conway 

Robert — Born  April  4,  1918.  Married  to  Ina  Way.  They  have  no  children.  Their 
home  is  at  240  N.E.  15th  St.,  Delray  Beach,  Florida. 

Elizabeth  Riley  and  William  Calloway  have  left  to  the  states  of  Georgia  and 
Florida  a  legacy  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of  kings — that  of  beautiful  Christian 
characters  and  good  citizenship.  Their  fine  influence  will  be  carried  down  through 
the  years. 

William  died  several  years  ago,  and  Elizabeth  Riley  lived  with  Trellis  in  Florida 
some  of  the  time  and  with  Riley  for  her  remaining  days.  She  passed  away  on  August 
8,  1958,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

“God  grant  that  all  who  watch  today 
Beside  their  sepulchers  of  loss, 

May  find  the  great  stone  rolled  away, — 

May  see  at  last,  with  vision  clear, 

The  shining  angel  standing  near, 

And  through  the  dimly  lighted  soul 
Again  may  joy’s  evangel  roll 
The  glory  of  the  cross.” 

— Julia  H.  Thayer 
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MARTHA  PRUDENCE  BOTTOMS  CLARK 

“The  sweetest  sounds  to  mortals  given 
Are  heard  in  Mother,  Home,  and  Heaven.” 

— Wm.  Goldsmith  Brown 

Martha  Prudence,  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Bottoms,  grew  up  at  the  old 
homestead  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  a  dutiful  daughter  full  of  loving-kindness 
toward  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

She  was  married  to  Hiram  Ballard  Clark,  son  of  Littleton  Ballard  and  Hannah 
Jackson  Clark,  whose  birth  date  was  March  10,  1838,  on  Thursday,  August  11,  1859, 
when  she  was  almost  twenty  years  old  and  he  was  twenty-one.  This  union  was  blessed 
with  ten  children  as  follows: 

Martha  Ann  Elizabeth — Born  September  7,  1860;  Mary  V. — Born  March  10,  1862; 
James  Hiram  Ballard — Born  May  6,  1866;  George  Franklin — Born  February  18, 
1868;  Ardella  V. — Born  December  21,  1869;  Sarah  Emma — Born  October  6,  1872; 
Lula  Magdalena — Born  January  25,  1874;  Robert  Hampton  Bottoms — Born  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1878;  John  Ziskey — Born  January  13,  1880;  Madora  Malissa — Born  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1883.  ' 

Hiram  B.  and  Martha  Prudence  Clark  first  established  a  home  in  Fayette  or  Clay¬ 
ton  County,  Georgia,  where  he  was  a  farmer,  school  teacher,  and  minister  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Being  attracted  by  reports  of  fine  lands  in  Pike  County,  Alabama,  where 
Government  lands  could  yet  be  entered  under  the  Homestead  Plan,  they  sold  the 
farm  and  moved  there  when  they  had  four  small  children,  about  the  fall  of  1869, 
when  the  first  four  children  were  one  year  and  ten  months,  three,  five,  and  nine  years, 
a  very  trying  ordeal  for  this  mother. 

Moving  facilities  of  the  South  at  that  time  were  the  old  covered  wagons  and  teams 
of  mules.  Fortitude  was  required  for  such  a  journey,  but  Martha  was  a  woman  of 
ingenuity,  wasting  no  time  in  preparing  every  need  for  her  family.  The  old  light- 
wood  knots  had  burned  away  many  an  evening  as  she  spun  thread,  wove  the  cloth, 
and  made  clothes  and  bed  covers  for  her  family.  She  had  spent  daylight  hours  caring 
for  other  needs,  picking  geese  and  making  the  good  old  feather  beds,  drying  and 
brineing  vegetables,  etc.,  besides  doing  the  cooking  and  laundry  for  the  family. 

These  items  were  loaded  into  the  wagons  in  such  order  that  the  family  had  com¬ 
fortable  sleeping  as  they  camped  over  the  nights  along  the  way,  and  there  was  food 
to  be  cooked  upon  the  campfires  for  the  family. 

They  settled  near  the  town  of  Troy,  in  Pike  County,  Alabama,  which  at  that  time 
was  only  a  village,  and  as  their  family  grew  they  all  became  very  much  a  part  of  the 
community  and  church  life.  We  have  seen  previously,  in  Chapter  Two,  dealing  with 
Susann  Bottoms  Loard’s  family,  mention  of  H.  B.  Clark  in  connection  with  the  old 
“Mt.  Zion”  Baptist  Church;  also  that  he  taught  school. 

The  last  six  children  were  born  in  Pike  County,  Alabama.  This  was  their  home  for 
a  period  of  nineteen  years.  Then,  upon  hearing  fine  reports  of  fine  lands  in  Texas  for 
sale  at  minimum  prices,  Hiram  Clark  developed  a  longing  to  see  these  lands.  He 
made  a  visit  to  Texas,  purchased  a  farm,  and  returned  with  much  enthusiasm.  The 
Pike  County  farm  was  sold,  and  the  family  packed  up  to  move  again,  when  the  young¬ 
est  child,  Madora  Malissa,  called  Dora,  was  four  years  old,  in  the  last  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1887.  (One  source  said  1887  when  Dora  was  four.  Another  says  the  records  show 
the  move  was  in  1886.) 
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It  seems  that  the  two  eldest  children  had  gotten  married  previously,  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  moved  to  Texas  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Hiram  and  Martha. 

Martha,  being  the  youngest  of  the  first  “set”  of  children,  was  twenty-two  years 


and  Martha  moved  away  from  Georgia.  She,  being  at  that  age  and  so  mindful  of  his 
every  need,  was  to  him  a  model  sister,  the  love  of  his  heart.  Therefore,  Thomas  J. 
could  not  be  consoled  when  they  moved  seemingly  so  far  away.  He  wept  bitter  tears 
at  intervals  lor  days.  The  burden  of  the  farm  and  home  fell  upon  his  shoulders  in 
early  life.  His  widowed  mother  had  never  felt  that  she  could  make  a  visit  to  Alabama. 
He  had  lived  in  hope  of  visiting  his  beloved  sister,  but  could  never  bring  himself  to 
leave  his  mother  alone,  even  for  that  long.  Then  when  the  news  came  of  the  move  to 
Texas,  Thomas  J’s.  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him.  He  knew  that  he  would  never 
get  to  see  dear  “Sister  Marthie”  again.  There  was  ever  a  sad  spot  in  his  heart  because 
of  this.  Financial  circumstances  with  mounting  family  obligations,  children  to  edu¬ 
cate,  etc.,  seemed  to  confine  him  to  home  till  after  she  had  passed  away. 

Hiram  B.  Clark  passed  away  on  May  16,  1891,  in  Smith  County,  Texas,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  Martha  Prudence  departed  mortal  life  on  March  15,  1915,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six. 

“They  are  not  lost  who  find 
The  sunset  gate,  the  goal 
Of  all  their  faithful  years. 

Not  lost  are  they  who  reach 
The  summit  of  their  climb, 

The  peak  above  the  clouds 
And  storms.  They  are  not  lost 
Who  find  the  light  of  sun 
And  stars,  and  God.” 

—Hugh  Robert  Orr 

MARTHA  ANN  ELIZABETH  CLARK  STANLEY 

“The  daughters  of  earth  are  fairer  still 
Than  all  else  the  world  can  boast, 

When  beauty  of  Heaven  the  soul  doth  fill, 

And  purity  of  life  is  host.” 

Anonymous 

Martha  Ann,  known  as  Mattie,  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  in  Georgia,  and  was 
about  nine  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to  Alabama.  She  grew  to  womanhood  at 
the  new  Alabama  home  and  was  married  on  February  24,  1881,  to  Jesse  Richardson 
Stanley,  whose  birth  was  April  4,  1858.  Martha  was  twenty-one  and  Jesse  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 

It  seems  that  they  established  a  home  in  Montgomery  County,  Alabama,  where 
their  first  three  children  were  born,  and  they  moved  to  Texas  along  with  her  parents’ 
family  about  the  year  1887.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  a  family  of  nine  children: 

Mary  Lula — Born  July  25,  1882.  She  lived  to  be  two  and  one  half  years  old  and 
passed  away,  a  precious  little  girl,  on  January  6,  1884.  Probably  pneumonia  was  the 
cause  of  her  death,  as  it  was  quite  prevalent  in  those  days  and  often  fatal; 

“And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives.” 

- — Shakespeare 

William  Oliver — Born  July  9,  1884;  Annie  Askew — Born  September  11,  1887;  Clar¬ 
ence  Ballard — Born  June  21,  1889;  Katie  May— Born  September  4,  1891;  Joseph 
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Hugh — Born  November  5,  1894;  Mattie  Lou — Born  October  1,  1896;  Thomas — Born 
August  31,  1899;  Lonie  Pearl — Born  May  31,  1900. 

Mattie  is  deceased. 

WILLIAM  OLIVER  STANLEY 

William  Oliver  Stanley,  it  seems,  grew  to  manhood  and  perhaps  married  and  had 
a  family.  It  is  regretted  that  no  record  of  this  was  forthcoming.  He  is  known  as  “Ollie.” 

ANNIE  ASKEW  STANLEY 

Annie  Askew  Stanley  grew  to  young  ladyhood  and  was  married  to  a  man  named 
Dill.  It  is  not  known  how  many  children  were  born  to  this  home,  but  the  family  must 
have  been  small  as  the  records  show  that  Annie  passed  away  on  December  29,  1922, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 

It  is  known  that  one  son,  Frank  Dill,  of  this  family  is  a  Baptist  minister.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident  that  the  home  was  Christian,  and  that  this  blessed  influence  was  extended 
to  the  children.  It  is  indeed  a  joy  to  find  in  these  Bottoms  descendants  reflection  of 
the  Christian  influence  of  the  ancestors.  A  home  of  strong  Christian  convictions 
builds,  in  its  members,  characters  of  conscience,  prepares  the  soil  (the  lives,  the 
hearts)  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  so  that  it  “falls  in  good  ground.”  This  is  the  sure 
foundation  upon  which  every  home  should  be  built. 

CLARENCE  BALLARD  STANLEY 

Clarence  Ballard  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  Mattie  and  Jesse  Stanley’s 
children  to  be  born  to  the  new  home  in  Texas.  It  is  evident  that  Clarence  was  a  con¬ 
scientious  boy,  that  he  was  interested  in  church  as  a  growing  boy,  and  became  a  sin¬ 
cere  Christian  in  his  youth.  News  that  he  had  felt  the  call  to  the  ministry  in  early 
manhood  was  received  with  joy  in  the  home  of  his  great  uncle,  Thomas  J.  Bottoms. 
Now  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  his  life  has  been  one  of  service  to  his  Lord  and  yet  he 
doubtless  still  finds  much  service  that  is  his  joy  to  render. 

It  is  a  joy  to  know  that  Clarence  has  a  son,  Ted,  who  is  also  a  Baptist  minister. 

It  is  deeply  regretted  that  more  detailed  data  was  not  forthcoming  concerning  this 
family,  and  the  experiences  of  the  two  ministers. 

“Each  soul  that  dies,  in  its  most  sacred  whole 
Receiveth  life  that  shall  forever  last. 

And  thus  forever  with  a  wider  span 
Humanity  O’erarches  time  and  death: 

Man  can  elect  the  universal  man 

And  live  in  life  that  ends  not  with  this  breath: 

And  gather  glory  that  increases  still 

Till  Time  his  glass  with  Death’s  last  dust  shall  fill.” 

— Richard  Watson  Dixon 


KATIE  MAY  STANLEY 

Katie  May  Stanley  was  another  darling  child  taken  away  at  the  age  of  seven.  The 
cause  is  not  known,  but  it  is  obvious  that  lack  of  medical  knowledge  at  that  time  seems 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  large  mortality  rate.  Katie  May  passed  away  on 
November  18,  1897. 

“Perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save.” 

— Byron 
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JOSEPH  HUGH  STANLEY 

Joseph  Hugh  is  another  of  whom  little  is  known  about  his  family,  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  have  been  married  and  had  a  family.  The  records  show  that  he  passed 
away  on  March  2,  1955,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  It  is  regretted  that  no  more  informa¬ 
tion  of  him  or  his  family  is  available,  but  surely  his  family  is  contributing  something 
of  value  to  the  communities  where  they  live. 

MATTIE  LOU  STANLEY  YORK 

Mattie  Lou  and  her  husband,  Mr.  York,  doubtless  had  a  nice  family,  but  there  is 
no  record  available,  which  is  deeply  regretted.  No  date  of  their  marriage  is  known 
but  their  walk  together  must  have  been  around  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  as  records  show 
that  Mattie  Lou  was  taken  away  in  young  womanhood  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

The  only  impression  that  can  be  entertained  in  connection  with  this  family,  as  with 
others  of  the  families  of  Martha  Prudence,  is  that  loving-kindness,  Christian  princi¬ 
ples,  and  staunch  characters  prevailed. 

THOMAS  STANLEY 

Thomas  Stanley  was  a  precious  little  jewel  sent  in  joy  and  faded  as  a  vapor.  He 
passed  away,  it  seems,  soon  after  birth. 

LONIE  PEARL  STANLEY 

Lonie  Pearl,  a  lovely  little  daughter,  blessed  the  home  for  two  years.  Her  passing 
left  a  lonely  spot  in  home  and  hearts.  In  this  earthly  home  there  are  many  sad  experi¬ 
ences,  but  they  only  make  our  anticipation  of  Eternity  more  glorious. 

“When  Christ  ascended 
Triumphantly  from  star  to  star, 

He  left  the  gates  of  Heaven  ajar.” 

— Longfellow 

Jesse  Richard  Stanley  passed  away  on  June  8,  1915,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Mattie  passed  away  on  November  7,  1940,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  ...  a  long  and 
blessed  life.  Surely  their  reward  will  be  glorious. 

“This  is  thy  hour,  O  soul,  thy  free  flight  into  the  wordless, 

Away  from  books,  away  from  art,  the  day  erased,  the  lesson  done, 

Thee  fully  forth  emerging,  silent,  gazing,  pondering  the  themes  thou  lovest  best. 

Night,  sleep,  and  the  stars.” 

- — Walt  Whitman 

MARY  V.  CLARK  MEADOWS 

“A  noble  man  is  led  far  by  woman’s  gentle  words.” 

• — Goethe 

Mary  V.  Clark,  known  as  Mamie,  enjoyed  her  young  ladyhood,  was  married,  and 
became  a  mother  in  Alabama.  Mary  was  wed  on  December  18,  1881,  to  Marshall  F. 
Meadows  whose  birth  was  on  November  3,  1859,  he  being  twenty-two  and  Mary 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

Evidence  indicates  that  this  home  had  a  Christian  foundation  from  the  beginning. 
A  fine  family  of  eleven  children  blessed  this  couple: 

Mattie  Lou — Born  February  15,  1883.  Died  February  17,  1883. 

“Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.” 

- — Wordsworth 
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Cleveland — Born  November  11,  1884.  Married  to  Maye  Newton,  July  23,  1914. 
They  had  six  children:  Fred;  Howard;  Raymond;  Dorothy;  Doris;  Mary  Lou.  Fred 
and  Raymond  both  died  in  World  War  II  or  immediately  following,  while  still  in 
service. 

Cleveland  was  a  salesman.  He  passed  away  on  August  3,  1960. 

“Sooner  or  later  that  which  is  now  life  shall  be  poetry, 
and  every  fair  and  manly  trait  shall  add  a  richer  strain 
to  the  song.” 

■ — Emerson 


Thomas — Born  March  31,  1887.  Passed  away  on  September  3,  1888.  One  and  a 
half  years — a  blessed  little  son — such  a  fleeting  joy! 

“Death  with  the  might  of  his  sunbeam, 

Touches  the  flesh,  and  the  soul  awakes.” 

• — Robert  Browning 

John  F.  Meadows — Born  December  19,  1888.  Married  to  Linna  Barron  on  June 
19,  1910.  They  have  seven  children:  Annie  Mae;  Fannie;  Bell;  Eva;  J.  F.;  Glen;  Clin¬ 
ton.  Annie  Mae  passed  away  as  a  child  of  two  or  three  years. 

“The  gates  of  Heaven  are  so  easily  found  when  we  are  little, 
and  they  are  always  standing  open  to  let  children  wonder 
in.” 

— J.  M.  Barrie 

John  was  a  barber  by  profession. 

Claude  Riley — Born  March  25,  1891.  Record  of  family  later. 

Ocie  Clayton — Born  January  6,  1893.  Died  May  27,  1894.  This  little  child,  the 
brightness  of  home  .  .  .  such  blessing  for  so  short  a  while! 

“If  there  is  anything  that  will  endure 
The  eye  of  God,  because  it  still  is  pure, 

It  is  the  spirit  of  a  little  child, 

Fresh  from  His  hand,  and  therefore  undefiled.” 

- — R.  H.  Stoddard 

James  Wallace — Born  January  24,  1895.  Married  to  Maidie  Stanley,  August  15, 
1922.  They  have  one  son,  James  Wallace.  Wallace  is  in  the  lumber  business. 

Lee  Anna — Born  August  14,  1896.  Married  to  Bruce  Barron,  May  3,  1914.  They 
have  four  children:  Lois;  Frank;  Margaret;  Johnnie  Lee. 

Icie  Dora — Born  January  6,  1893.  Died  September  23,  1902.  This  darling  little 
daughter  must  have  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Nine  years  is  a  precious  age,  and  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  that  home  is  reflected  down  the  years. 

“A  jewel  of  Heaven  too  precious  to  be  left  among  the 
sins  of  earth.” 

• — Anonymous 

Myrtle — Born  August  5,  1902.  Married  to  Lawrence  Smith,  January  24,  1919.  They 
had  five  children:  Vergil;  Gladys;  Edwin;  Neta;  Veta.  These  last  two  are  twins.  Vergil 
and  Gladys  both  died  very  young. 

“Our  life  here  is  scarce  the  twinkle  of  a  star  in  God's 
eternal  day.” 

— Bayard  Taylor 
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Joseph  Alpheus — Born  January  3,  1905.  Married  to  Katharine  McBride  on  April 
16,  1933.  They  had  no  children.  Joseph  was  engaged  in  insurance  business.  He  passed 
away  on  February  7,  1960,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

“But  life  is  sweet,  though  all  that  makes  it  sweet 
Lessen  like  sound  of  friends’  departing  feet.” 

— James  Russell  Lowell 

As  is  seen  previously  Joe’s  brother,  Cleveland,  died  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

CLAUD  RILEY 

Claud  Riley  was  the  fifth  child  of  Mary  V.  Clark  and  Marshal  F.  Meadows.  He 
was  married  on  June  3,  1914,  to  Eugenia  Gladney  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  This  union  was  blessed  with  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living:  Mary 
Elizabeth;  Claud  Riley,  Jr.;  Vallie  Katharine;  Christine;  Ernestine.  These  last  two 
are  twins. 

Claud,  as  he  is  known  by  the  family,  is  one  of  the  four  Baptist  ministers  in  Mary 
Clark  Meadows’  and  Martha  Ann  Clark  Stanley’s  families.  There  have  certainly 
been  many  rich  experiences  in  the  ministry  of  each  of  these  clergymen  that  would  add 
much  interest  to  this  work  if  they  only  were  reported.  Yet,  since  this  is  mostly  a  com¬ 
piled  work,  only  the  forthcoming  narratives  in  any  case  can  be  given. 

Claud  stated  that  so  many  interesting,  sorrowful,  and  deeply  moving  incidents 
have  attended  his  fifty-one  years  in  the  Lord’s  service  as  a  minister  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  a  few  choice  ones  to  relate.  Claud  is  very  modest,  and  repeated 
requests  were  made  before  he  consented  to  give  a  very  brief  resume  of  some  facts, 
which  follow: 

His  four  brothers  were  all  six  feet  tall,  while  he  is  barely  five  feet,  two  inches,  and 
he  says:  “I  have  been  the  rear  end  of  many  a  joke,  and  yet  have  gotten  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  life.”  When  he  entered  the  ministry,  some  people  felt  that  he  might  not  be  big 
enough  to  baptize  people.  He  has  baptized  2,410  people,  some  of  them  very  tall  and 
heavy,  but  never  had  but  one  bad  time.  Quoting  him,  “I  let  one  big  man  get  away 
from  me  as  I  slipped  and  went  under  the  water  when  raising  him  up.  I  let  him  get  out 
the  best  way  he  could  and  I  looked  after  the  preacher.” 

The  first  revival  meeting  that  he  conducted  he  baptized  forty-two  people.  He  has 
baptized  three  invalids  in  wheel  chairs  and  three  sick  men  in  bath  tubs.  He  has  per¬ 
formed  1,600  marriage  ceremonies,  and  held  more  than  2,000  funeral  services. 

Claud  has  also  been  a  mission  secretary,  editor  of  a  paper,  president  of  a  college, 
and  “done  just  about  everything  a  little  man  could  do,”  but  he  says  that  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  boast  about,  that  any  service  his  life  may  have  been  to  the  Lord,  “to  God 
belongs  all  the  glory.” 

It  is  obvious  that  his  love  for  God  and  humanity  was  very  big,  even  though  his 
stature,  was  small,  and  that  he  has  had  a  fruitful  ministry.  Surely  his  blessings  have 
been  great  and  will  be  greater. 

He  has  retired  as  an  active  minister,  but  naturally  is  still  in  demand,  and  does 
preach  occasionally,  and  writes  beautifully  inspiring  pamphlets.  A  recent  one,  “Facing 
Life’s  Sunset,”  shows  how  we  can  grow  old  beautifully. 

“Where  men  have  held  the  vision  clear 
Of  brotherhood  before  their  eyes, 

The  holy  angels’  message  still 
Comes  singing  down  the  skies. 

Where  earnest  seekers  of  the  Truth 
Follow  her  beckoning  from  afar, 
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Forever  through  their  dark  and  doubt 
Shall  shine  the  guiding  star.” 

— Lucia  Trevitt  Auryansen 

JAMES  HIRAM  BALLARD  CLARK 

“Where  true  fortitude  dwells,  loyalty,  bounty, 
friendship,  and  fidelity  may  be  found." 

• — Sir  Thomas  Browne 

James  Hiram  Ballard,  known  as  Bailie,  considered  his  name  too  long  and  left  off' 
‘‘Hiram,”  signing  his  name  most  often  as  J.  B.  Clark.  He  was  first  married  to  Luella 
Crook  on  December  18,  1890.  After  her  death  he  was  wed  to  Mary  Ellen  Perry.  Five 
children  were  given  to  bless  the  first  marriage.  They  are  given  by  numbers  as  follows: 

Vannie  Stella — Born  November  21,  1891.  First  married  to  Bonnie  B.  Barron  whose 
birth  date  was  January  23,  1888.  To  this  union  was  born  two  daughters:  Alma  Lou — 
Born  November  6,  1916.  Married  to  Wallace  W.  Baker.  They  have  two  children: 
Lauquitta — Born  May  26,  1951;  Ileta — Born  July  1,  1955.  They  live  in  Irving,  Texas. 
Bonnie  Rhea — Married  to  Clyde  Maroney.  They  have  two  children:  Carol  Ann — 
Born  September  29,  1944;  Dalton  Roy — Born  July  9,  1947.  He  is  Stella’s  only  grand¬ 
son.  They  live  in  Wolfe  City,  Texas. 

Stella  was  a  fair  young  girl  with  beautiful  auburn  hair,  when  in  the  early  1900’s  she 
corresponded  with  the  author,  who  is  her  cousin.  Mutual  love  developed  between 
them  only  by  correspondence.  They  each  had  a  longing  to  meet,  but  to  this  day  have 
not  had  that  pleasure. 

Stella  lost  her  first  husband  on  February  15,  1934,  when  the  two  daughters  were  in 
girlhood.  She  remained  a  widow  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  remarried  to  John 
Corbitt  Turner,  a  widower,  who  made  a  fine  companion. 

John  Corbitt  Turner  became  ill  with  cancer  in  1957,  spending  much  time  in  the 
hospital.  He  had  all  the  care  that  loving  hands  could  offer.  He  went  to  sleep  on  April 
14,  1961,  to  await  the  Resurrection  morning. 

“The  Angel  of  Death  is  the  invisible  Angel  of  Life.” 

■ — Henry  Miles  Alden 

Stella  and  her  husband  had  been  in  the  grocery  business  for  a  number  of  years. 
After  his  passing,  she  sold  this  business  and  settled  down  to  a  quiet  life,  living  alone. 
She  is  a  person  of  ability,  it  seems,  rallying  to  every  need.  She  enjoys  making  beautiful 
articles  of  handcraft,  so  it  is  obvious  that  her  loneliness  is  averted  by  constructive 
employment.  There  has  been  no  Bottoms  descendant  known  to  have  time  hanging 
heavily  upon  him. 

Hiram  Crook — Born  September  30,  1894.  Died  September,  1900.  at  the  beautiful 
age  of  six. 

“Beyond  this  vale  of  tears 
There  is  a  life  above, 

Unmeasured  by  the  flight  of  years; 

And  all  that  life  is  love.” 

— James  Montgomery 

Susie  Prudence — Born  August  5,  1896.  She  was  a  precious  maiden  whose  life  for  her 
family  was  too  full  to  take  unto  herself  a  husband.  She  passed  away  on  August  3,  1953. 

“Cold  in  the  dust  this  perished  heart  may  lie, 

But  that  which  warmed  it  once  shall  never  die! 

That  spark  unburied  in  its  mortal  frame, 

With  living  light,  eternal,  and  the  same.” 

— Thomas  Campbell 
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Mattie  Elvira — Born  October  29,  1897.  Married  December  25,  1917,  to  Roy  M. 
Choate,  whose  birth  was  October  29,  1897.  They  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter: 
Bernice  Milton — Born  May  4,  1919,  married  and  has  two  sons:  Milton;  Roger. 
Thomas  Winston.  Annie  Lou. 

Mattie  lives  at  1107  Burleson  Street,  Jacksonville,  Texas. 

Clayton  John — Born  June  5,  1900.  Married  March  4,  1930,  to  Esther  Smith.  Called 
“Bud”  by  his  friends,  added  “John”  to  his  name  after  he  was  grown.  They  live  in 
Houston,  Texas,  4150  Milton  Street.  Have  only  one  son:  James  A.  Clark — Married 
and  has  a  daughter  and  a  son:  Linda — Born  in  the  year  1953;  Stephen — Born  in  1950. 

James  is  an  attorney  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Children  born  to  Mary  Ellen  Perry  and  Hiram  Ballard  Clark  number  six  and  fol¬ 
low  by  continuous  numbers: 

John  Perry — Married  September  18,  1931,  to  a  girl  whose  name  is  Virginia  Dare 
Burchell.  They  have  two  daughters:  Audrey  Mae — Born  June  5,  1934.  Married  to 
Reece  Thomas  on  April  25,  1956.  They  have  three  children:  Matthew  Reece — Born 
April  18,  1957;  Loraine — Born  November  26,  1958;  Leann — Born  November  26,  1958. 
Mary  Ann  Kathleen — Born  May,  1932.  Married  to  William  Brooks  December  8, 
1950.  They  have  three  children:  William  Michael — Born  February  7,  1952;  Caroline 
Susan — Born  January  20,  1953;  Douglass  James — Born  October  14,  1958. 

John  Perry  was  in  Second  World  War  training,  stationed  in  Oklahoma.  He  met 
a  tragic  death  by  car  accident  November  7,  1943.  It  seems  that  his  car  was  struck  in 
the  driver’s  side  by  another  car. 

“Life  is  real!  life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal.” 

• — Longfellow 


“So  be  my  passing! 

My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done, 
My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 
Some  late  lark  singing, 

Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  west, 

The  sundown  splendid  and  serene, 

Death.” 


— W.  E.  Henley 


John  Perry’s  family  lived  in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  before  his  death. 

His  wife,  Virginia  Dare  Burchell,  it  seems,  had  passed  away  before  his  death  and  he 
was  remarried  to  Jeanette  Gray.  She  was  rewed  to  Adam  Evan  Shaw  and  the  family 
now  lives  in  Vernal,  Utah,  where  both  daughters  were  married. 

This  family  is  affiliated  with  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mildred  Marie — Born  January  1909.  Married  to  Edgar  Allen  on  July  28,  1931. 
They  have  one  son:  Edgar  W. — Married  and  has  a  son:  Clark  Duane — They  live  in 
Alto,  Texas.  Mildred  and  Edgar,  Sr.  live  at  1 102  Larissa  Street,  Lindale,  Texas. 

Edna  Juanita — Born  April  26,  1912.  Married  to  Clarence  Terry.  They  live  in  Lin¬ 
dale,  Texas.  They  have  one  daughter:  Clarilyn — 16  years  old. 

Lottie  Victoria — Born  May  17,  1912.  Married  July  2,  1936,  to  Jack  Middleton. 
They  have  two  adopted  daughters,  13  and  8  years  old.  Their  home  is  1844  Rivercrest, 
Beaumont,  Texas. 

Mary  Jim — Born  May  9,  1915.  Married  to  J.  Culen  Shirley  on  December  17,  1937. 
They  have  two  sons,  19  and  17  years  old:  James;  Robert.  Their  address  is  R.R.  #2, 
Box  76,  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

Woodrow  Wilson — Born  July  10,  1917.  Married  April  12,  1941,  to  a  girl  named 
Grace  Bagley.  They  have  one  son  and  two  daughters:  Charles — Now  13  years  old; 
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Mary  Ann — 6  years:  Linda  Sue.  Woodrow  and  his  family  live  at  4265C  Jasper  Street, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

James  Ballard  Clark  has  been  a  wonderful  man,  a  precious  father,  and  has  lived 
a  rich  life.  He  has  always  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  even  if  it  was  on  himself,  and  his  letters 
revealed  quite  a  degree  of  wit.  He  said  in  one  letter  that  he  was  never  a  man  of  impor¬ 
tance,  the  only  offices  ever  held  by  him  being  that  of  road  overseer  and  school  trustee. 
However,  in  reality,  it  IS  a  matter  of  importance  to  rear  a  fine  family  of  nine  children 
to  adulthood  and  provide  them  with  an  education  and  instill  in  their  hearts  principles 
of  righteousness. 

One  of  his  letters,  written  when  he  was  ninety-two  years  old,  and  his  daughter 
Stella  was  sixty-five,  stated:  “Stella’s  hair  has  changed  very  little  and  she  tries  to  act 
young,  but  they  had  a  joke  on  her  recently.  A  man  happened  to  be  in  their  grocery 
store  last  Friday  while  I  was  visiting  her,  and  he  inquired,  privately  of  Stella,  if  she 
had  a  brother  working  with  them.”  Imagine  that!  Her  father  at  ninety- two  looking 
young  as  a  brother!  He  remarked  that  he  was  not  expecting  to  be  accounted  old  until 
his  hair  was  white.  A  photograph  of  him  at  ninety  showed  dark  hair. 

Announcement  of  his  ninetieth  birthday  celebration  appearing  in  a  Lindale,  Texas, 
daily  of  Sunday,  May  6,  1956,  follows: 

J.  B.  Clark  Observes  Ninetieth 
Birthday  with  Open  House,  May  6,  1956 

J.  B.  Clark,  longtime  resident  of  this  city,  was  honored  with  Open  House  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  Sunday,  May  6,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Allen,  1102  W.  Larissa  Street. 

An  arrangement  of  red  gladioli  was  placed  on  the  mantel  and  white  gladioli  on  the  corner 
table  in  the  living  room. 

The  table  was  laid  with  a  linen  cut  work  cloth  centered  with  an  arrangement  of  red  carnations. 

Table  appointments  were  of  crystal. 

A  three  tiered  birthday  cake  decorated  the  buffet  and  was  flanked  by  tall  red  candles  in 
tapered  crystal  holders.  Large  red  bows  with  the  inscription,  1866-1956,  in  gold  also  decorated 
the  corners  of  the  buffet. 

Iced  punch  and  cake  squares  were  served  to  165  guests  who  called  to  greet  Mr.  Clark  between 
the  hours  of  2:30  and  5:30  p.m. 

Granddaughters  of  Mr.  Clark  presided  at  the  refreshment  table. 

Relatives  and  friends  from  out  of  town  for  the  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Moore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ollie  Stanley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leighton  Grisham,  and 
Mrs.  Vera  Shiflet,  all  of  Tyler. 

All  of  Mr.  Clark's  children  now  living  were  present  and  are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Clark  of 
Houston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Clark  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma:  six  daughters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Middleton,  Beaumont;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Shirley,  Nacogdoches;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Turner, 
Wolfe  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Terry,  Lindale;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  M.  Choate,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  all  of  Jacksonville. 

Ten  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren  were  also  present  for  this  cele¬ 
bration. 

James  Ballard  celebrated  his  ninety-fifth  birthday  on  May  6,  1961. 

“That  life  is  long  that  answers  life’s  great  end  .  .  . 

The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years.” 

- — Young 


Since  the  above  tribute  was  written,  James  Hiram  Ballard  has  passed  away.  He  was 
very  alert  mentally  and  physically  until  a  few  months  before  his  going.  He  said  that 
he  had  no  pain,  that  he  was  just  tired.  The  end  of  this  life  came  for  him  on  June  13, 
1961. 

“A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  Heaven  hath  a  summer  day  .  .  . 

And  when  life’s  sweet  fable  ends, 
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Soul  and  body  part  like  friends: — 

No  quarrels,  murmers,  no  delay; 

A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  so  away. 

- — Richard  Crashaw 

GEORGE  FRANKLIN  CLARK 

“Man  has  been  lent,  not  given,  to  life.” 

- — Publilius  Syrus 

George  Franklin  Clark,  fourth  child  of  Martha  Prudence  and  Hiram  B.  Clark,  was 
born  in  Pike  County,  Alabama,  and  grew  to  manhood  there,  being  about  the  age  of 
twenty  when  the  family  moved  to  Texas.  He  was  married  on  December  24,  1896,  to 
Anna  Samantha  Walters  whose  birth  was  on  September  30,  1878,  George  being 
twenty-eight  and  Samantha  eighteen  years  of  age. 

George  and  his  wife  surely  were  characters  of  strength  and  parents  of  wisdom  to 
have  thirteen  children  entrusted  to  their  care,  eleven  of  which  lived  to  be  married,  ten 
of  them  yet  living.  Their  children  are  as  follows; 

Louie  Irene — Born  January  28,  1898.  Married  to  Carl  P.  Wade.  They  have  one 
child  and  live  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

Rufus  Jefferson — Born  March  6,  1899.  Married  to  Lora  Ashley.  They  have  four 
children.  Their  home  is  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 

Essie  Merle — Born  August  10,  1900.  Married  to  Melvin  Jones.  They  have  four  chil¬ 
dren.  Live  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 

Everett  Hiram — Born  November  28,  1901.  Married  to  Alva  Mae  Boaz.  No  children. 
Everett  died  on  January  4,  1951,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

“The  name  of  death  was  never  terrible, 

To  him  that  knew  to  live.” 

• — Emerson 

Jesse  Otis — Born  June  28,  1903.  Married  to  Louise  Rix.  They  have  two  children. 
Their  home  is  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 

Lizzie  Alene — Born  May  20,  1905.  Married  to  Mark  Chambless.  Have  two  children. 
Live  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 

Robert  Franklin — Born  July  1,  1907.  Married  to  Ernestine  Johnson.  They  have 
one  child.  Live  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 

Lois — Born  March  17,  1909.  Died  March  26,  1909,  at  the  age  of  nine  days.  A 
precious  blessing  lent  for  a  fleeting  time. 

“She  died  in  beauty,  like  a  rose 
Blown  from  its  parent  stem.” 

— C.  D.  Sillery 

Lee  Olander — Born  April  21,  1910.  Married  to  Mary  Ellis.  They  have  one  child. 
Live  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 

George  Truitt — Born  August  20,  1912.  Died  December  3,  1914,  at  the  age  of  two. 

“The  white  sail  of  his  soul  has  rounded  the 
promontory — death.” 

■ — William  Alexander 

Clarence  William — Born  October  20,  1914.  Married  to  Frances  Gibson.  They  have 
no  children.  Live  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 

Roy  Raymond — Born  January  14,  1917.  Married  to  Chloe  Mae  Brown.  They  have 
four  children.  Live  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 
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Ernestine — Born  February  7,  1919.  Married  to  Aldin  Fleming.  They  have  two 
children.  Live  in  or  near  Tyler,  Texas. 

This  surely  was  a  happy  family  in  their  growing  up.  Doubtless,  many  amusing, 
exciting,  and  interesting  incidents  occurred.  Doubtless,  many  rich  experiences  came 
to  each  child  as  he  learned  to  shoulder  a  portion  of  the  family  load — as  he  learned 
that  “it  is  not  all  of  life  just  to  live.” 

George  and  Samantha  surely  were  good  Christians  and  Baptists,  which  seems  true 
to  the  family  of  Bottoms  descendants.  The  name  of  the  grand  old  man  of  Texas,  Dr. 
George  W.  Truitt,  noted  Baptist  leader  and  evangelist,  is  seen  honored  by  the  name 
given  one  son  of  the  family. 

Anna  S.  Walters  Clark  passed  away  on  July  4,  1919,  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

George  F.  Clark  died  on  April  3,  1949,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  a  long  and  rich  life. 
They  have  merited  the  repose  that  now  enfolds  them  till  the  dawn  of  the  coming  day. 

ARDELLA  V. 

Ardella  V.,  daughter  of  Martha  and  Hiram  B.  Clark,  lived  to  be  a  lovely  young 
woman  of  almost  twenty-two  years.  She  wras  known  as  “Vannie”  which  naturally  has 
remained  a  beautiful  name  in  the  hearts  of  every  member  of  the  family.  She  passed 
away  on  October  14,  1891. 

“When  my  sun  of  life  is  low, 

W’hen  the  dewy  shadows  creep. 

Say  for  me  before  I  go 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.’' 

What  have  you  more  wise  to  tell 
When  the  shadows  round  me  creep? 

All  is  over,  all  is  well  .  .  . 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 

— Bert  Leston  Taylor 

SARAH  EMMA  CLARK  WILBANKS 

“Her  children  arise  and  call  her  blessed.” 

— Old  Testament — Proverbs 

Sarah  Emma,  daughter  of  Martha  P.  Bottoms  and  Hiram  B.  Clark,  was  born  in 
Pike  County,  Alabama,  near  the  town  of  Troy,  and  grewr  to  womanhood  there.  She 
was  married  to  James  Alexander  Wilbanks  whose  birth  was  January  15,  1867,  near 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  The  wedding  date  was  not  learned.  To  this  union  were  born 
eight  children  as  listed  below*. 

Wm.  Byron — Born  April  10,  1898,  near  Tyler,  Texas.  Married  to  Willie  Lowry, 
December  28,  1924,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  They  have  twro  children:  Virginia  Dee — 
Born  April  11,  1926,  Electra,  Texas.  Married  to  Thomas  W.  Clawrson,  II,  Houston, 
Texas.  Children:  Cynthia  Dee — Born  October  11,  1948.  Houston;  Pattie  Jean — Born 
July  17,  1952.  Houston.  Thomas  W. — Born  January  3,  1956.  Walnut  Creek,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Zene  Byron — Born  June  22,  1929,  Electra,  Texas.  Married  to  Bonnie  Wright, 
Houston.  Now  reside  2925  Village  Way,  Pasadena,  Texas.  Children:  Nancy  Lou — 
Born  February  22,  1952.  Houston;  Jeanette  Ann — Born  September  3,  1953.  Glena 
Park,  Texas;  Dannie  Zene — Born  December  10,  1955.  Glena  Park,  Texas. 

Osa — Born  December  12,  1899,  near  Tyler,  Texas.  Married  on  November  27,  1928, 
to  Jannie  Rebecca  Hampton,  Waurika,  Oklahoma.  One  child:  Osa,  Jr. — Born  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1931,  Lubbock.  Texas.  Osa  passed  away  on  May  25,  1951.  Buried  at  Lub¬ 
bock  Cemetery,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
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“Death  lays  his  impious  touch  on  all  things  rare: 

His  shadowy  hands  no  sacred  office  spare.” 

- — Ovid 

Mary  Carolyn — Born  December  19,  1901.  Died  April  5,  1904.  Buried  near  Tyler, 
Texas.  A  sweet  little  child  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

“The  angels  wafted  her  soul  away.” 

- — Anonymous 

Robert  Carey — Born  August  9,  1903.  Died  May  9,  1905.  Buried  near  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

“Such  beautiful  joy  was  this  little  soul, 

But  tenure  of  life  is  ever  untold.” 

- — Anonymous 

James  Carrol — Born  March  19,  1905.  Married  to  Ruth  Johnson  in  Borger,  Texas. 
Children  are:  Ruth  Ann — Born  December  5,  1939,  at  Ft.  Callina,  Colorado;  James 
Charles — Born  March  21,  1940.  Ft.  Callina,  Colorado.  James  Carrol  died  February 

14,  1948,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  His  family  lives  at  1515  Clayton,  Borger,  Texas. 

“Yet  saw  he  something  in  the  lives 
Of  those  who  ceased  to  live 
That  rounded  them  with  majesty, 

Which  living  failed  to  give.” 

• — Thomas  Hardy 

Bessie  Dorothy — Born  June  8,  1908,  near  Tyler,  Texas.  Married  to  Lloyd  John 
Moore,  June  21,  1929,  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  Four  children:  Dan  Mike — Born  January 

15,  1931,  Lubbock,  Texas.  Married  to  Wanda  Louise  Runkles,  December  1,  1950, 
Post,  Texas.  Now  living  1212  Pickens,  Big  Spring,  Texas.  Three  children:  Carol  Ann 
— Born  December  19,  1951;  David  Michael — Born  October  8,  1953;  Rebecca  Lois — 
Born  September  28,  1957.  James  Everett — Born  June  10,  1932.  Married  to  Frances 
Painter  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  August  24,  1953.  Children:  Stephen  Ray — Born  July 
30,  1955,  Biloxi;  Katharine  Danette — Born  April  26,  1959,  Mississippi  City,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  where  they  now  live.  La  Faye — Born  July  31,  1933,  Lubbock,  Texas,  married 
to  James  Wesley  Helton,  May  31,  1950,  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  Children:  Sarah  Rosa- 
lee — Born  February  21,  1953,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York  ;  Deborah  Kay — Born  August 
18,  1954,  in  Lubbock,  Texas;  Michael  Dale — Born  April  14,  1958,  in  Lubbock,  Texas. 
Family  lives  at  511  44th  Street,  Lubbock,  Texas.  Bobby  Ray — Born  June  19,  1935,  in 
Lubbock,  Texas.  Married  to  Dorothy  Ann  Fisher,  August  15,  1953,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
Children:  Dianne  Jean — Born  September  5,  1954.  Lubbock;  Karen  Denease — Born 
October  13,  1955.  Lubbock;  Brenda  Gail — Born  October  9,  1957,  in  Lubbock.  The 
family  address  is  now  Box  441,  Kermit,  Texas. 

Nellie  May — Born  June  26,  1909,  in  Vernon,  Texas.  Unmarried.  Now  resides  at 
1908  Dixie  Drive,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Daisy  Katharine — Born  February  1,  1912,  in  Vernon,  Texas.  Unmarried.  Now  lives 
at  1908  Dixie  Drive,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Sarah  and  James  have  given  a  wonderful  family  to  the  state  of  Texas — eight  chil¬ 
dren,  nine  grandchildren,  and  eighteen  great-grandchildren,  and  six  of  their  children 
grew  to  adulthood  under  beautiful  Christian  influence.  Surely  their  reward  will  be 
great. 
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James  Alexander  Wilbanks  passed  away  on  November  24,  1931,  and  his  remains  lie 
in  Lubbock  Cemetery  to  await  the  Resurrection  morning. 

“Thou  layest  Thy  hand  on  the  fluttering  heart 
And  sayest,  “Be  still!” 

The  shadow  and  silence  are  only  a  part 
Of  Thy  sweet  will. 

Thy  presence  is  with  me,  and  where  Thou  art 
I  fear  no  ill.” 

— Frences  Ridley  Hovergal 

Sarah  lives  at  1908  Dixie  Drive,  Lubbock,  Texas.  It  is  such  a  blessing  that  she  has 
her  two  youngest  daughters,  Nellie  and  Daisy,  with  her.  Sarah  is  now  eighty-eight 
years  young. 

LULA  MAGDALENA  CLARK  PITTMAN 

“Happy  he 

With  such  a  mother!  Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  And  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him,  and  tho'  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay.” 

• — Tennyson 

Lula  Magdalena  Clark,  daughter  of  Martha  Prudence  Bottoms  and  Hiram  B. 
Clark,  was  born  in  Pike  County,  Alabama.  She  was  about  fifteen  years  old  when  the 
family  moved  to  their  new  home  in  Texas.  Some  years  after  moving  to  their  new  loca¬ 
tion,  she  met  a  man  named  Armeleous  Oliver  Pittman,  called  “Armele,”  who  became 
her  ardent  admirer.  She  being  a  beautiful  and  also  a  sensible  young  lady,  his  admira¬ 
tion  blossomed  into  a  warm  affection.  As  the  years  wore  on,  he  realized  more  and 
more  that  he  could  not  live  without  Lena,  as  she  was  known.  Her  very  eves  had  told 

*  J  J 

Armele  that  his  love  had  struck  a  chord  of  harmony.  They  were  married  in  March  of 
1906,  when  she  was  about  thirty-one.  His  age  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he 
was  older  than  she.  They  established  a  fine  Christian  home  to  which  five  children 
were  born,  of  which  one  died  at  birth. 

Myrtle  Lee — Born  July  16,  1907.  Married  to  Johnnie  Fairrow  on  November  24, 
1924.  They  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Losing  her  husband.  Myrtle  was  later 
married  to  a  man  named  Smith  to  which  union  was  born  one  son,  Charles,  now  aged 
thirteen.  It  seems  there  are  seven  grandchildren. 

Lonie  Bee — Born  June  30,  1908.  Married  on  August  14,  1926,  to  George  Emerson. 
They  have  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Alfred — Born  September  15,  1909.  Married  to  Arra  Lee  Osbourn  on  August  20, 
1938.  They  have  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Robert  Ballard — Born  May  3,  1911.  Married  to  Evelyn  White  on  January  23,  1937. 

Lula  Magdalena  passed  away  on  March  1,  1950,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  The  date 
of  Armeleous  Pittman’s  death  is  not  known. 

Although  this  was  not  such  a  large  family,  there  are  successors  and  a  worthy  name 
is  left  with  them. 

“There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them.” 

— Old  Testament — Ecclesiastics 

Some  of  the  family  now  live  near  Brownwood,  Texas. 

Armele  Pittman  was  a  cousin  of  Drewery  Leonard  Pittman  who  was  husband  to 
Lena’s  youngest  sister,  Dora. 

“At  the  heart  of  the  cyclone  tearing  the  sky 

And  flinging  the  clouds  and  the  towers  by, 
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Is  a  place  of  central  calm; 

So  here  in  the  roar  of  mortal  things, 

I  have  a  place  where  my  spirit  sings, 

In  the  hollow  of  God's  palm.” 

— Edwin  Markham 

ROBERT  HAMPTON  CLARK 

“Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death, 

To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun, 

And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  farther  shore.” 

• — Young 


Robert  Hampton  Clark 
of  Brownwood,  Texas 


Robert  Hampton  Bottoms  Clark,  son  of  Hiram  B.  and  Martha  Prudence  Clark, 
seems  to  have  had  this  “Bottoms”  added  to  his  name  at  his  birth,  but  it  was  later 
discontinued  either  by  his  parents  or  himself,  seeming  superfluous.  He  became  known 
as  Robert  Hampton,  called  “Bob.”  He  was  also  born  in  Pike  County,  Alabama,  being 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  when  the  family  migrated  to  the  Texas  home. 

Robert  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  small  stature  but  made  up  for  this  in  goodness  and 
enthusiasm.  He  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  and  brother  and  became  a  man 
of  like  qualities.  The  Baptist  faith  has  been  a  very  strong  part  of  his  life  and  his 
loving  attitudes  bequeathed  to  his  family  will  be  an  influence  long  felt  in  the  world. 

Robert  was  married  on  November  15,  1911,  to  Sarah  E.  Dunsworth,  whose  birth 
date  was  November  10,  1890.  She  was  twenty-one  and  he  was  thirty-three.  They  were 
of  an  age  to  establish  a  home  on  principles  of  wisdom  which  they  did,  the  foundation 
being  Christian.  This  home  was  blessed  with  one  son: 

J.  C.  Clark— Born  November  24,  1914.  Married  on  December  5,  1937,  to  Roberta 
Ann  Swann,  whose  birth  was  December  9,  1917.  They  have  two  sons:  Robert  S. — • 
Born  June  15,  1940;  David  A. — Born  May  13,  1946. 

J.  C.  has  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  three  years,  where  he  is  employed  by 
International  Harvester  Company,  with  which  he  has  worked  for  twenty-six  years. 
He  has  purchased  a  home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Robert’s  first  wife,  Sarah,  J.  C.’s  mother,  passed  away  on  July  16,  1925,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  when  the  son  was  almost  eleven  years  old. 
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While  he  remained  a  widower,  Robert  and  his  son  visited  the  Alabama  relatives 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1927.  J.  C.  recalls  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  author’s  home,  the 
Robert  L.  Butler  farm,  riding  a  Shetland  pony  up  the  mountainside  to  a  mountain 
spring  from  which  the  Butler  household,  tenant  homes,  and  farm  receive  their  water 
supply. 

Robert  was  remarried  on  August  26,  1928,  to  Mollie  Connelly,  whose  birth  was 
March  20,  1881.  There  were  no  children  born  to  them.  Mollie  passed  away  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1927,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

Robert  has  lived  alone  since  the  passing  of  his  wife,  Mollie.  He  has  a  nice  five-room 
home  at  121  Lipscomb,  Brownwood,  Texas.  He  owned  three  different  homes  during 
the  year  1960.  Selling  each  of  the  two  first  ones  and  purchasing  another.  He  says  that 
he  does  not  keep  a  house  if  he  can  make  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  by  selling,  for 
“I  have  to  eat  if  I  do  have  to  batch,”  he  says.  He  now  has  a  small  house  only  315  feet 
from  Melwood  Baptist  Church,  where  he  attends,  a  small  church  but  that  is  what  he 
likes. 

A  recent  picture  from  Robert,  deeply  appreciated  by  the  author,  shows  him  a 
young-looking  man  for  eighty-one.  He  was  standing  before  one  of  his  houses  that  was 
bordered  all  around  with  beautiful,  colorful  flowers,  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
his  own  hands. 

“Where  fall  the  tears  of  love  the  rose  appears, 

And  where  the  ground  is  bright  with  friendship’s  tears, 

Forget-me-nots,  and  violets,  heavenly  blue, 

Spring  glittering  with  the  cheerful  drops  like  dew.” 

— Nicklas  Muller 

Robert  was  very  active  and  well  until  about  the  year  1958  when  he  suffered  a  heart 
attack.  Now  at  eighty-one,  he  is  yet  active  but  careful. 

“So  his  life  has  flowed 
From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream, 

In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirrored.” 

— Thomas  N.  Talfourd 

JOHN  ZISKEY 

John  Ziskey,  son  of  Martha  Prudence  Bottoms  and  Hiram  B.  Clark,  lived  to  be  a 
bright  boy  of  almost  twelve  years.  He  passed  away  on  October  14,  1891.  Certainly 
that  left  a  sorrowful  loneliness  in  home  and  hearts  of  this  family. 

“Death  chilled  the  fair  fountain  ere  sorrow  had  stain’d  it; 

'Twas  frozen  in  all  the  pure  light  of  its  course, 

And  but  sleeps  till  the  sunshine  of  Heaven  has  unchain'd  it, 

To  water  that  Eden  where  first  was  its  source.” 

— Thomas  Moore 

MADORA  MALISSA  CLARK  PITTMAN 

“O  happy  home,  where  thou  art  loved  the  dearest, 

Thou  loving  Friend  and  Saviour  of  our  race, 

And  where  among  the  guests  there  never  cometh 
One  who  can  hold  such  high  and  honored  place.” 

— Carl  J.  P.  Spitta — From  the  hymn, 

“The  Christian  Home.” 
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Madora  Malissa,  daughter  of  Martha  Prudence  Bottoms  and  Hiram  B.  Clark,  was 
horn  in  Pike  County,  Alabama,  and  was  about  four  or  five  years  old  when  her  parents 
moved  to  northeast  Texas,  it  seems,  to  Smith  County. 

Madora,  known  as  Dora,  and  a  cousin  in  Alabama  wrote  letters  to  each  other  in 
their  younger  days,  but  when  each  of  them  became  involved  with  family  obligations, 
which,  in  some  years,  attained  heavy  proportions,  this  correspondence  was  neglected. 
A  letter  from  Dora  in  1958  says:  “It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  you — 
fifty  years  I  guess.  You  probably  can’t  believe  you  waited  that  long.  Well,  I  lost  your 
address,  too.  There’s  been  lots  of  water  run  under  the  bridge  since  then.  My  family 
has  grown  up,  and  I  imagine  you  have  a  family,  too.” 

Dora  was  married  on  January  4,  1906,  to  Drewery  Leonard  Pittman.  She  was 
twenty-three.  His  age  was  not  given.  They  established  a  real  Christian  home  to  which 
was  born  one  son  and  one  daughter: 

Carl  Lee — Born  September  2,  1908.  Married  to  Nina  Summer  on  May  16,  1930. 
They  have  one  son:  Carey  Lynn — Born  February  8,  1950. 

Ovie  May — Born  November  9,  1911.  Married  to  Lester  Chenault,  March  25,  1933. 
They  have  four  children:  Jerry  Aston — Born  January  19,  1941;  Carolyn  Sue — Born 
October  4,  1943;  Micky  Gene — Born  March  19,  1948;  Brenda  Kay — Born  July  31, 
1950.  None  of  these  grandchildren  are  married. 

Dora  is  quite  active  yet,  but  her  husband,  probably  a  few  years  older,  is  growing 
more  feeble.  They  have  a  beautiful  life,  well  lived,  behind  them.  So  with  confidence 
they  face  the  sunset. 

“We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.  He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.” 

- — P.  J.  Bailey 

Since  the  above  tribute  was  written  Drewery  Pittman  has  passed  away.  His  depart¬ 
ing  was  on  January  21,  1962.  Loving  sympathy  goes  out  to  Dora  in  her  declining 
years  of  loneliness.  She  surely  has  her  faith  anchored  in  the  “Rock  of  Ages”  which 
gives  her  great  peace  as  she  looks  to  the  sunrise  and  the  meeting  on  the  other  side. 

The  present  living  children,  in  the  year  1961,  of  Martha  Prudence  and  Hiram  B. 
Clark  are:  Robert  H.,  of  Brownwood,  Texas,  eighty-two  years  old;  Sarah  Wilbanks, 
of  Lubbock,  Texas,  eighty-six;  Madora  Pittman,  of  Abilene,  Texas,  seventy-five. 

The  genealogical  record  of  Martha  and  Hiram  B.  Clark  used  in  this  treatise  was 
copied  from  their  old  family  Bible  which  is  now  in  possession  of  Reverend  Claud  R. 
Meadows,  their  grandson.  This  he  values  very  much,  as  it  naturally  holds  some 
precious  sentiments.  His  grandmother  Clark  spent  her  last  days  in  the  Meadows  and 
Stanley  homes.  The  statistical  record  in  the  old  family  Bible  is  all  done  in  Martha’s 
own  handwriting.  This  in  itself  is  a  treasured  item. 

The  legacy  left  to  the  state  of  Texas  by  this  Hiram  and  Martha  Clark  family  is 
represented  well  over  the  state  by  characters  of  strength,  honesty,  love,  and  all  the 
attributes  of  righteousness. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BOTTOMS 

“Pure,  as  the  charities  above, 

Rise  the  sweet  sympathies  of  love; 

And  closer  chords  than  those  of  life, 
Unite  the  husband  to  the  wife.” 

■ — John  Logan 


George  W.  and  Thomas  J.  Bottoms  families,  1899 


George  Washington,  son  of  James  Madison,  Sr.,  and  Eliza  Bottoms,  was  born  on 
the  old  farm  in  North  Carolina  and  was  about  nine  years  old  when  the  family  moved 
to  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  He  was  always  a  kindly  and  obedient  son,  his  whole  per¬ 
sonality  radiating  this  characteristic,  the  very  expression  of  which  shined  through 
those  tender  blue  eyes  and  fair  countenance.  Doubtless,  he  enjoyed  the  activities  of 
other  boys  of  his  age,  which  would  be  very  dull  to  the  boys  of  today.  Most  of  those 
recreations  consisted  of  hunting,  swimming,  and  playing  ball,  not  baseball  as  we  know 
it  today,  but  much  more  simple,  “town-ball”  as  it  was  termed.  Baseball  wTas  beginning 
to  come  into  recreation  of  the  older  boys;  but  certainly  not  occupying  such  a  place  as 
in  schools  and  colleges  of  today.  There  was  no  professional  baseball  or  football.  For 
this  simple  game  of  “town-ball,”  the  ball  was  made  by  the  boys  themselves  from 
thread  ravelled  from  a  worn  pair  of  socks  which  were  hand  knit  by  the  mother.  This 
thread  was  wrapped  continuously  to  the  desired  size  of  the  ball  and  the  ends  sewrn 
securely  by  a  threaded  needle.  The  bats  were  made  by  the  boys  or  their  fathers.  Farm 
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boys  were,  as  were  the  whole  family,  too  busy  for  much  play.  They  did  have  recess 
periods  at  school  when  they  enjoyed  a  number  of  games. 

George  was  called  into  the  service  of  his  country  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  at  Fayetteville,  Georgia,  on  May  27, 
1861.  He  was  registered  in  Company  1,  10th  Georgia  Infantry,  as  Private  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  He  served  all  four  years.  On  August  30,  1862,  he  was  admitted 
to  Chimborazo  Hospital  No.  2,  Richmond,  Virginia,  suffering  from  diarrhea.  On 
September  9,  1862,  he  was  removed  to  General  Hospital  at  Camp  Windsor,  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  until  October  22,  1862,  when  he  was  returned  to  duty. 

On  April  6,  1865,  he  was  captured,  with  other  Confederate  soldiers,  at  Farmville, 
Virginia,  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  months.  He  was 
released  at  Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  on  June  24,  1865,  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

Returning  home,  he  worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm  for  about  one  and  a  half 
years  before  the  death  of  his  father. 

James  Bottoms  passed  away  on  November  7,  1866,  when  George  was  twenty-six 
years  old,  leaving  at  home  also  James  Madison,  age  fifteen,  Robert  Hampton,  age 
twelve,  Thomas  Jefferson,  age  five,  besides  his  widowed  daughter,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
(whose  husband  had  been  killed  in  the  war)  and  her  two  little  sons,  James  and  George 
Walker,  eight  and  five  years  old. 

About  a  year  later,  it  seems,  in  1867,  George  W.  was  married  to  Susan  Elizabeth 
Collins,  whose  birth  date  was  January  4,  1840,  she  being  about  nine  months  the  elder. 

George  purchased  lands  bordering  on  his  father’s  farm  and  built  a  good  home  for 
his  family.  The  home  is  still  standing,  it  seems,  as  it  was  first  built,  having  been  well 
cared  for  over  these  ninety-three  years.  Seen  very  recently,  it  had  just  had  a  new  coat 
of  white  paint,  and  now  stands  there  as  a  majestic  witness  of  prudence  and  vigilance. 
Many  joyful  hours  in  that  home  are  recalled — visits  with  beloved  uncle,  aunt,  and 
cousins,  now  all  passed  on. 

This  home  was  blessed  with  one  daughter  and  three  sons  as  follows:  Mary  Elizabeth 
— Born  October  18,  1868;  James  Lovic — Born  February  7,  1870;  John  Madison — 
Born  June  16,  1876;  Claud  Hinton — Born  April  13,  1878. 

This  family  gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  model  family.  Days  and  weeks  were 
spent  by  the  author  in  that  home  with  never  an  unkind  word  heard  from  any  member 
of  the  family.  Some  people  would  doubt  this  statement,  believing  it  to  be  impossible, 
but  those  people  did  not  know  this  Bottoms  family. 

The  three  children  who  lived  to  adulthood  were  all  in  mature  years  before  being 
married,  the  youngest  being  the  first  to  wed.  He  was  thirty  before  he  was  married, 
James  L.  was  thirty-nine,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  known  as  Mollie,  was  past  fifty. 

George  W.  and  his  younger  brothers  established  a  lumber  enterprise  as  a  “side-line” 
to  their  farming  operations.  Timbers  being  plentiful  on  their  farms,  they  utilized  these 
from  clearing  more  farming  acres,  by  operating  principally  an  independent  business — - 
doing  little  custom  work. 

Their  parents  were,  in  religious  faith,  Primitive  Baptists,  but  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  being  introduced  to  the  growing  missionary  spirit,  and  being  conscientious  Bible 
students  themselves,  these  brothers  had  become  Missionary  Baptist  in  belief.  With 
other  citizens  of  the  community,  it  was  agreed  to  build  a  house  of  worship.  In  the  early 
1880’s  a  large  one-room  edifice,  including  pews  and  pulpit,  was  constructed  from 
materials  furnished  by  Bottoms  Brothers  from  their  lumber  business — timbers  grown 
on  their  farms. 

The  living  members  of  the  family  of  James  Bottoms,  Sr.,  all  became  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  church. 

The  building  is  yet  standing,  in  as  good  condition  as  when  new.  In  recent  years,  a 
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number  of  Sunday  school  rooms  and  an  annex  have  been  added.  This  building  and  the 
high  interest  of  the  church  people  are  wonderful  witnesses  of  the  early  influence  of 
these  consecrated  people.  It  was  given  the  name  “Corinth  Church,”  suggested  by 
Nathaniel  Cato,  second  husband  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms.  An  interesting  story 
about  it  follows  later. 

The  devotion  to  each  other,  and  to  their  Maker,  that  was  evidenced  in  this  G.  W. 
Bottoms  family,  wras  something  to  warm  the  heart  of  everyone  who  knew  them.  Oh, 
that  all  families  could  be  endowed  with  such  love. 

Susan  Elizabeth  passed  away  on  February  12,  1919,  and  George  W.  followed  her 
one  and  a  half  years  later  on  June  5,  1920. 

“In  the  morning  watch,  ’neath  the  lifted  cloud, 

You  shall  see  but  the  Lord  alone, 

When  He  leads  you  forth  from  the  place  of  the  sea, 

To  a  land  that  you  have  not  known; 

And  your  fears  shall  pass  as  your  foes  have  passed, 

You  shall  no  more  be  afraid; 

You  shall  sing  His  praise  in  a  better  place, 

In  a  place  that  His  hand  hath  made.” 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint 


MARY  ELIZABETH  BOTTOMS 

“Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 

But  thou  excellest  them  all.” 

— Old  Testament — Proverbs 

Mary  Elizabeth,  known  as  Mollie,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Susan  Collins  Bot¬ 
toms,  was  a  chubby,  smiling,  blue-eyed  little  girl — the  eldest  child  of  the  family.  In  her 
growing  up,  she  was  a  close  companion  of  her  mother.  Susan  was  a  woman  of  sound 
judgment,  her  attitude  toward  her  children  always  being  such  as  welded  a  bond  of 
affection  with  them.  So  was  that  of  George.  Their  children  were  believed  in,  trusted 
to  be  sensible,  courageous,  and  to  live  in  righteous  principles.  They  felt  an  obligation 
to  live  up  to  this  confidence.  That  attitude  naturally  commanded  obedience,  much 
more  effectively  than  forbiddings  and  threats  would  have  done.  Therefore,  the  rod 
was  seldom  a  need  in  discipline,  then  only  in  early  childhood  when  difficulties  arose 
between  the  children  in  play.  Under  this  wholesome  influence,  these  children  devel¬ 
oped  into  strong  characters  of  fortitude,  integrity,  and  purity  of  soul. 

Mollie  was  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter,  accepting  every  task,  menial  as  well  as 
honourable,  with  enthusiasm;  and  the  work  was  done  with  care.  She  was  laundress 
and  dry-cleaner  for  her  father’s  and  brother’s  dress  clothes  as  well  as  those  of  all  the 
family,  being  an  expert  with  men’s  stiff-bosomed  white  shirts.  Suits  were  cleaned  and 
pressed  as  coming  from  a  dry-cleaning  shop.  She  also  became  seamstress  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  everything  being  truly  sewn  with  a  “fine  seam.”  Her  own  clothes  were  the  essence 
of  neatness.  She  was  very  stout,  but  her  clothes  were  of  nice  quality,  her  best  dresses 
usually  of  silk;  and  she  seemed  the  personification  of  elegance  as  her  movements  were 
heard  by  the  rustle  of  silk.  The  author,  a  little  red-haired,  freckle-faced  cousin,  only 
a  child,  looked  up  to  “Cousin  Mollie”  as  the  model  for  her  own  life. 

The  memory  of  those  days  now  holds  a  tender  spot,  with  reflection  upon  the  many 
kindnesses  enjoyed  from  the  loving  hands  of  “Cousin  Mollie”  and  “Aunt  Sue.”  Not 
only  were  dresses  made  for  the  little  cousin,  but  her  dolls’  dresses  also.  Any  kind  of 
food  from  “Aunt  Sue’s”  cupboard  was  better  than  mother’s  wares,  although  mother 
was  a  good  cook,  too. 
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Mollie  was  a  beautiful  singer,  making  alto  part  her  specialty.  Her  voice  rang  out 
clear  and  strong  in  every  congregation.  Her  brothers  were  also  fine  singers.  It  seemed 
the  angels  hovered  near  as  their  voices  blended  around  the  piano  in  the  parlor  of 
their  home,  and  in  church  services.  Other  people  of  the  community  who  enjoyed 
singing,  often  came  into  their  home  at  evening  to  enjoy  a  song  fest  together. 

Mollie  was  adept  in  many  handcrafts,  often  copying  exquisite  designs  from  items 
seen  illustrated  in  magazines.  Her  embroidery  was  always  of  fine  quality — no  gaudi¬ 
ness  of  materials  or  colors  was  to  be  found  in  her  work.  The  author  now  has  some 
willow  baskets  of  very  intricate  lacy  designs  of  “Cousin  Mollie’s”  construction — items 
that  are  sixty  years  old  and  bear  precious  remembrance. 

Her  Uncle  Thomas  J.’s  becoming  a  believer  in  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  caused 
Mollie  to  do  some  deep  thinking.  It  seemed  to  weigh  more  and  more  upon  her  mind 
as  time  passed  and  she  could  not  resist  the  urge  to  study  it  from  the  Bible.  Every 
time  her  household  duties  would  allow,  she  delved  into  the  subject,  also  studying  long 
into  the  evening  hours. 

She  had  given  her  heart  and  soul  to  the  Lord  when  a  young  girl,  and  never  had 
that  precious  experience  faded.  Her  supreme  desire  was  to  do  the  will  of  her  Master. 
The  more  she  studied,  the  more  she  became  convinced  that  the  Bible  gave  no  evidence 
of  a  change  of  the  Sabbath,  that  Jesus  observed  it  as  did  also  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Her  conclusion  was  one  of  courage.  She  knew  that  in  accepting  the  Lord  and  His 
Word  as  supreme  in  her  life,  she  must  regard  His  Holy  Sabbath  in  love.  So  from  that 
time  forth  she  kept  it;  yet  remained  a  faithful  member  of  Corinth  Church. 

In  her  young  days,  Mollie  was  wooed  by  several  suitors  and  at  one  time  was 
betrothed  to  a  young  man  named  Thomas  Simpson,  son  of  a  neighbor.  A  malicious 
story  about  him,  by  a  jealous  admirer  of  him,  so  confused  Mollie  that  she  asked  him 
to  postpone  the  wedding  indefinitely.  They  lived  in  sight  of  each  other  and  the  two 
families  often  visited  each  other.  However,  as  her  parents  grew  old  and  feeble,  Mollie 
would  not  consent  to  marriage  as  long  as  they  lived.  After  both  parents  passed  away, 
and  both  Mollie  and  Tom  were  passed  fifty  years  of  age,  they  were  married. 

Tom  had  a  maiden  lady  sister  with  whom  he  had  lived  since  the  passing  of  their 
parents,  several  years  previously.  She  would  never  consent  for  him  to  move  his  per¬ 
sonal  effects  to  Mollie’s  home,  and  Mollie  could  never  consent  to  move  in  with  his 
sister,  Lena.  So  Tom  had  to  go  “to  and  fro”  for  changes  of  raiment  and  for  transacting 
personal  business  affairs. 

They  lived  together  only  about  seven  years.  One  hot  summer  day  Mollie  went  out 
and  picked  a  lot  of  nice  dewberries,  returned  home,  and  canned  them.  Leaving  them 
where  they  were  finished,  she  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  passed  away  on  June  26, 
1928.  A  beautiful  life,  laid  down  to  rest,  had  made  an  imprint  that  would  last  through 
generations  to  come. 

“Dear  is  the  spot  where  Christians  sleep, 

And  sweet  the  strain  which  angels  pour; 

Oh,  why  should  we  in  anguish  weep  ? 

They  are  not  lost  but  gone  before.” 

• — Unknown 

JAMES  LOVIC  BOTTOMS 

“So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way 
In  cheerful  Godliness.” 

• — Wordsworth 

James  Lovic,  known  as  Jim,  son  of  George  W.  and  Susan  Collins  Bottoms,  was  of 
the  same  kindly,  loving  disposition  as  his  father.  In  boyhood  and  early  manhood  he 
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had  a  great  sympathy  and  love  for  little  children.  Jim  was  a  handsome  man  of  fine 
stature.  His  formal  education  was  limited  to  the  county  and  city  schools  of  Fayette 
County,  but  he  was  such  an  extensive  reader  that  his  eagerness  became  quite  a  school 
of  learning  for  him.  He  was  equal  to  discussions  with  educators  concerning  topics  of 
the  day. 

He  was  gifted  with  a  musical  voice,  as  a  young  man,  leading  congregational  singing 
on  many  occasions.  In  that  day  most  people  liked  to  sing,  and  there  was  an  occasional 
“singing  school”  taught  in  various  communities. 

In  these  schools  the  students’  parents  payed  a  fixed  tuition  for  two,  four,  or  six 
wetks  school  in  the  summer,  when  crops  were  “laid  by.”  That  was  when  spring  culti¬ 
vation  was  finished  and  crops  allowed  to  finish  maturing.  There  was  a  short  vacation 
during  this  period  when  farm  and  urban  children  could  attend  these  short  schools. 
General  rudiments  of  music  were  taught  to  enable  the  students  to  read  music.  Sight¬ 
singing,  sounds  of  scales,  and  in  some  cases  harmony  (understanding  harmonious 
chords),  and  choir  leading  was  taught,  and  there  was  much  singing  practice. 

These  “singing  schools”  were  enjoyed  so  much  that  the  leading  singers  of  the  area 
arranged  for  occasional  “all-day”  singing  with  “dinner”  served  “on  the  ground.” 
White  cloths  were  spread  end-to-end  in  the  shade  of  trees  and  the  food,  wonders  of  it! 
was  set  upon  these  cloths — fried  chicken  galore,  sandwiches  of  all  varieties,  beans, 
salads,  puddings,  cakes  and  pies.  A  pail  of  nice  cold  water  from  a  spring  was  set  in  a 
convenient  place,  usually  by  a  tree  where  it  could  be  watched  to  protect  it  from  thirsty 
canines,  and  a  “nice  clean”  gourd  dipper  for  all  to  drink  from  was  placed  in  the  pail. 

When  Jim  Bottoms  stood  up  to  lead,  the  congregation  became  so  enthusiastic  that 
great  swelling  tones  reverberated  throughout  the  countryside. 

There  is  a  tender  remembrance  of  him  when  a  trip  was  made  by  the  author  with 
him  and  Mollie  on  a  summer  Sunday  from  Fayette  County  clear  across  Clayton 
County,  into  Henry  County,  near  McDonough,  to  visit  Lucinda  Bottoms  Tarpley  and 
return  all  in  one  day.  There  was  of  necessity  an  early  morning  start.  Driving  a  mule 
to  a  buggy  was  a  slow  pace,  but  the  only  available  mode  of  travel.  Jim,  Mollie,  and 
the  little  red-haired  cousin  rode  together.  Seeming  often  that  the  animal  moved  at 
an  unusually  slow  motion,  “Cousin  Jim”  never  lost  patience.  The  extent  of  his  urging 
was:  “Get  up,  Jack,  now  you  trot  along  down  this  nice  little  road!”  tapping  the  lines 
along  the  mule’s  back.  The  road  was  unpaved,  of  course,  as  all  roads  were  then,  and 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  buggies  to  meet.  Few  were  met  in  those  days. 

Jim  had  a  radiant  and  cheerful  personality  and  a  strong  faith.  In  any  situation  he 
always  seemed  optimistic,  and  to  think  of  him  is  a  vivid  reminder  of  his  cheerful  smil¬ 
ing  face.  He  never  seemed  discouraged.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  his  usual  remark, 
“I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,”  when  others  would  have  felt  desperate. 

James  L.  was  finally  overtaken  by  Cupid  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
He  began  to  woo  a  nice  young  lady  of  the  community,  Maud  Ellis,  whose  birth  was 
March  25,  1883,  daughter  of  John  and  Kate  Ellis,  who  lived  near  Corinth  Church 
and  were  also  some  of  its  early  members. 

Maud  was  a  capable  woman  and  knew  the  art  of  being  well  dressed.  In  her  “Sun- 
day-best”  she  was  always  the  picture  of  elegance.  Her  heart  just  seemed  to  overflow 
with  tenderness  for  others,  and  her  kindly  voice  made  an  impression  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  She  had  beautiful,  soft  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair.  Knowing  her  well,  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  “Cousin  Jim”  fell  so  deeply  in  love  with  her.  They  were  married  about 
the  year  1909,  he  being  thirteen  years  the  elder.  A  farm  home  was  purchased  and 
they  lived  a  happy  life  together. 

To  this  home  was  born  a  daughter  and  two  sons:  George  Thomas — Born  May  15, 
1914;  Sarah  Maud — Born  June  1,  1916;  John  Houk — Born  April  29,  1922. 
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GEORGE  THOMAS  BOTTOMS 

George  grew  up  on  the  farm  and  was  a  loving  child.  Having  auburn  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  being  of  medium  height  and  inclined  toward  being  a  little  stout,  he  was  a  typical 
Bottoms. 

He  became  a  Christian  in  his  youth,  was  baptized,  and  joined  Corinth  Baptist 
Church.  Approaching  manhood,  he  became  restless  as  many  teen-agers  do,  and 
decided  he  wanted  to  join  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  inducted  in  December  of  1926  for 
three  years  of  service.  This,  of  course,  took  him  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

George’s  father  had  suffered  some  form  of  indigestion  years  previous  to  this  time. 
He  had  been  such  a  clean  man,  never  using  tobacco,  but  his  physician  advised  him  to 
chew  tobacco.  Such  a  physician!  He  did  seem  to  improve  in  health,  but  would  have 
improved  better  had  not  he  been  advised  in  this  way.  There  is  one  person  that  will 
never  believe  that  tobacco  helped  at  all.  He  continued  to  have  some  trouble  intermit¬ 
tently  all  along  and  passed  away  on  August  9,  1937. 

While  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  George  met  a  sweet  young  lady  called  Billie.  They  were 
soon  quite  in  love  with  each  other  and  were  married,  making  their  home  in  Detroit 
for  a  while.  George  later  decided  that  “good  old  Georgia”  was  the  best  place  after 
all.  Serving  his  time  in  the  Army  and  returning  home,  he  secured  work  and  they 
seemed  to  be  very  happy.  However,  it  is  true  that  life  is  not  a  rose-strewn  pathway, 
as  everyone  knows.  When  difficulties  come,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  the  solution. 
There  were  financial  problems  and  others  that  seemed  overwhelming.  So  George  and 
Billie  moved  into  his  mother’s  home. 

George’s  mother  was  a  woman  of  faith  and  she  knew  that  her  Lord  had  the  answer 
to  every  problem,  and  her  children’s  problems  were  her  problems,  too. 

Maud  laid  these  things  before  God,  praying  for  days  and  days.  Then  one  day  when 
she  was  at  her  daughter’s  home,  as  she  praytd,  a  feeling  of  desperation  came  over  her. 
She  arose  and  went  to  the  front  door,  pleading,  “Please,  dear  Lord,  I  can’t  stand  this 
any  longer.  O,  Lord,  you’ll  just  have  to  take  over.”  There!  before  her  she  saw,  standing 
across  the  entrance,  three  men  dressed  in  white,  having  black  veils  drawn  continuously 
across  all  three  faces.  Never  a  word  was  spoken  but  she  knew  that  they  were  messen¬ 
gers  to  answer  her  prayers.  Almost  immediately  the  telephone  rang  and  George  was 
saying,  “Mamma,  I’ve  had  a  wonderful  experience.  The  Lord  has  answered  your 
prayers.”  Maud  knew  that  the  solution  had  come  and  she  could  not  wait  to  go  home. 
Arriving,  she  found  George  rejoicing  in  confidence  that  the  Lord  would  take  care 
of  them. 

He  soon  found  work  in  a  suburb  of  Atlanta  and  life  became  a  joy  to  him.  Of 
course  he  wanted  his  wife,  Billie,  to  enjoy  the  same  joy  of  faith,  but  she  could  not 
understand.  She  became  uneasy  and  unhappy  in  this  saintly  atmosphere  and  after  a 
few  days  packed  her  bags,  remarking  that  George  was  too  good  for  her,  and  that  she 
was  returning  to  Detroit. 

George  is  now  a  fine  Christian  man,  a  great  worker  in  Corinth  Baptist  Church,  a 
deacon,  and  teacher  of  a  men’s  Bible  class.  He  lives  with  and  cares  for  his  ailing 
mother.  He  has  a  position  in  Hapeville,  near  Atlanta,  and  drives  to  and  from  work 
each  day.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  marriage  any  more. 

There  is  another  interesting  story  that  deserves  relating  in  connection  with  Corinth 
Church:  One  recent  year  their  good  pastor  retired,  and  a  young  fellow  who  professed 
to  be  a  Baptist  was  recommended  to  them.  Thinking  it  a  good  recommendation,  the 
church  voted  to  try  him.  Coming  over  to  assume  the  pastorate,  he  seemed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  some,  but  others  entertained  some  forebodings  from  the  beginning.  After 
some  weeks,  he  began  preaching  doctrines  foreign  to  their  beliefs  according  to  the 
Bible.  Upon  finding  disfavor  on  the  part  of  some,  he  proceeded  to  “turn  them  out  of 
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the  church.”  The  church  straightway  called  a  meeting  to  examine  him  and  requested 
his  resignation.  In  the  meantime,  some  members  investigated  his  reputation  in  the 
community  where  he  lived,  learning  that  he  was  stepping  out  with  women  other  than 
his  wife.  The  following  Sunday,  he  returned  to  the  church.  Some  of  the  people  had 
expected  this  and  engaged  another  minister  to  speak  that  day.  They  had  also  invited 
an  attorney  of  the  law  to  sit  in  at  this  service.  This  minister  came  into  the  church  in 
confident  air,  but  upon  seeing  the  guest  minister  and  the  lawyer,  took  his  seat  toward 
the  back.  Upon  dismissal  of  the  service,  this  man  “made  a  bee-line”  toward  his  car. 
Following  close  upon  his  heels  was  Mrs.  Jessie  Sockwell,  sister  of  Maud  Ellis  Bottoms, 
a  leading  member,  worker,  singer,  and  organist  in  the  church.  She  stepped  resolutely 
as  she  approached  him,  saying,  “Now,  Mr. - ,  we  have  investigated  you  thor¬ 

oughly.  We  know  what  kind  of  a  life  you  are  living.  Now,  we  ask  you  not  to  come  back 
here  again,  and  we  are  going  to  see  that  you  don’t.”  He  did  not  go  back. 

It  is  said  that  from  that  day,  the  church  began  to  grow  by  “leaps  and  bounds”  and 
is  yet  continuing  to  grow.  A  pipe  organ  and  new  pews  have  been  added  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary — the  old  pews  being  used  in  the  annex  previously  mentioned.  The  original  floors 
have  been  refinished.  There  is  a  magnificent  antique  piano  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
annex,  which  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Ellis  Sockwell,  widowed  sister  of  Mrs. 
James  L.  Bottoms. 

SARAH  MAUD  BOTTOMS 

Sarah,  daughter  of  James  L.  and  Maud  Ellis  Bottoms,  was  a  precious  child.  She  was 
indeed  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter — very  capable  in  all  her  undertakings.  She 
became  a  genuine  Christian  in  girlhood,  was  baptized,  and  joined  Corinth  Church. 
She  enjoyed  her  school  days  and  was  a  brilliant  student. 

Sarah  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  C.  E.  Barber.  They  were  both  young,  but 
they  were  fortified  with  zeal  and  faith  and  so  established  a  fine  home. 

To  this  union  was  born  two  daughters:  Suellen — Born  September  21,  1940;  Patsy 
Lou — Born  February  26,  1945. 

Both  of  the  girls  were  brilliant  and  good  girls  and  were  beautiful  singers.  Suellen 
is  now  married  and  has  a  little  baby. 

JOHN  HOUR  BOTTOMS 

Houk,  as  he  was  known,  was  a  loving  and  precious  little  boy.  When  he  was  about 
ten  years  old,  he  had  a  fine  experience  in  his  soul  and  being  baptized  became  a  member 
also  of  Corinth  Church.  A  letter  received  from  him  by  the  author  told  of  this  glorious 
joy  in  his  heart,  and  she  was  deeply  moved.  A  prayer  went  up  that  he  would  never  lose 
sight  of  this  experience,  in  this  world  of  temptations  and  delusions. 

He  grew  up  a  fine  boy  and  upon  finishing  school,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Navy,  making 
of  it  a  career.  He  has  married  during  that  time,  and  purchased  a  home  in  Santa 
Anna,  California,  to  which  he  expects  to  retire  in  1961.  They  have  two  sons:  Ronald 
Houk;  Douglass  Allen — Birth  dates  unknown. 

JOHN  M.  BOTTOMS 

John  M.  Bottoms,  son  of  George  W.  and  Susan  Collins  Bottoms,  was  a  precious  little 
life  entrusted  to  the  family  for  awhile  and  called  away  in  infancy. 

“But  all  lost  things  are  in  the  angels’  keeping, 

Love; 

No  past  is  dead  for  us  but  only  sleeping, 

Love; 
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The  years  of  Heaven  with  all  earth’s  pain 
Make  good, 

Together  there  we  can  begin  again, 

In  babyhood.” 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson 


CLAUD  HINTON  BOTTOMS 

“Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along, 

Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong.” 

— Thomas  Gray 

Claud  IT,  youngest  child  of  George  W.  and  Susan  Collins  Bottoms,  in  childhood 
was  a  brilliant  and  loving  child,  a  little  blonde  boy  with  big  blue  eyes.  He  was  of 
kindly  nature,  becoming,  as  he  approached  manhood,  a  deep  thinker.  His  parents 
noticed  in  early  childhood  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  special  admiration  for  the  hymn 
books  at  church  and  his  voice  was  always  heard  joining  in  the  song  service. 

He  loved  the  farm  and  was  a  good  worker — not  one  lazy  bone  in  his  body — but 
there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  farm  planning.  His  thoughts  at  many 
times  seemed  far  from  the  farm  work.  He  loved  music  so  well  that  it  became  to  him 
an  all-consuming  passion. 

His  father  had  purchased  a  reed  organ  for  the  family,  thinking  at  the  time  that  the 
daughter,  Mollie,  would  learn  to  play  and  sing.  This  she  did  moderately  but  her  self- 
abnegating  spirit  would  not  allow  her  to  leave  the  housework  to  her  mother  to  enable 
her  to  give  sufficient  time  to  study  and  practice.  Therefore,  she  sacrificed  her  greatest 
desire,  to  become  a  real  musician,  for  loving  consideration  of  her  mother. 

Somehow,  Claud  found  the  time  to  give  himself  to  music.  When  father  and  sons 
started  off  from  the  house  for  field  work,  morning  and  afternoon,  Claud  lingered  at 
the  organ  practicing  new  chords,  scales,  or  melodies  until  his  father  and  brothers 
were  halfway  to  the  field.  Then  he  walked  so  fast  that  he  overtook  them,  and  all  began 
work  at  the  same  time.  When  they  returned  at  noon  and  evening,  Claud  was  always  as 
far  ahead  as  he  had  been  behind  previously.  He  washed  his  hands,  went  to  the  organ 
and  the  music  rang  out  clear  and  sweet  for  half  an  hour.  He  was  the  last  one  seated 
at  the  table,  with  the  family  sometimes  having  their  meal  while  enjoying  the  music. 
They  were  enraptured  with  his  talent,  so  never  lost  patience  with  his  lateness  at  meals. 

His  parents  were  eager  for  his  talent  to  be  developed.  Jim,  Mollie,  and  Claud  at¬ 
tended  singing  schools  in  their  own  and  adjoining  communities,  learning  much  about 
reading  music  and  singing  the  various  parts,  Jim  becoming  excellent  in  tenor  or  bass, 
and  Mollie  in  soprano  or  alto,  but  Claud  became  obsessed  with  eagerness  to  advance 
further.  So,  he  was  sent  to  Dalton,  Georgia,  to  attend  Showalter’s  Music  School  where, 
in  due  time,  he  graduated  with  honors.  From  there,  he  had  studies  under  male  voice 
teachers  in  Atlanta. 

He  organized  and  taught  numbers  of  music  schools  over  the  state  of  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  His  utmost  desire  was  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  old  “singing-school”  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music. 
Therefore,  his  music  schools  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former  “singing- 
schools.”  The  “hill-billy”  or  “jazz”  type  of  songs  or  spirituals  had  no  place  in  his  heart. 
He  said  on  one  occasion:  “The  common-place  in  music  usually  gets  into  your  feet; 
but  real  music  gets  into  your  head  and  heart.  I  have  no  time  for  the  common-place.” 
To  him  that  kind  was  sacreligious. 

As  he  taught,  of  course,  he  had  an  increased  income,  much  of  which  he  used  for 
further  study,  and  he  also  purchased  for  his  own  use  a  piano  of  the  best  quality.  He 
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went  to  Nashville  about  the  year  1910,  where  he  studied  voice  and  counterpoint  (ad¬ 
vanced  composition)  under  the  eminent  composer,  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  after  which 
he  became  the  author  of  several  inspirational  compositions. 

Fie  became  an  excellent  pianist.  As  he  sat  at  the  piano,  such  lyric  strains  arose  as 
to  bring  tears  and  make  one  feel  like  standing  with  bowed  head.  A  minister,  once 
visiting  in  the  home  said,  after  hearing  Claud  play  and  sing  a  song  entitled  “The  Sun¬ 
set  Gate1':  “I  tell  you  I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  Heaven!” 

When  Claud  stood  before  an  audience  and  opened  his  mouth  to  sing,  soul-stirring 
tones  poured  forth,  and  when  he  directed  a  choir,  it  was  truly  a  sanctuary.  One  man 
upon  hearing  his  directing,  remarked,  “That’s  the  sweetest  thing  I’ve  ever  heard! 
Truly,  the  angels  of  Heaven  can  sing  no  sweeter!” 

Some  will  probably  say  that  all  this  is  fantastic — exaggeration,  but  they  never 
knew  this  man!  This  is  absolutely  true — every  word  of  it! 

Visiting  in  the  home  at  one  time,  the  author  was  told,  by  his  sister  Mollie,  that  he 
spent  much  of  his  income  for  clothing.  His  position  demanded  a  well-dressed  man 
and  she  remarked  that  he  had  at  that  time  twenty  nice  suits.  His  services  were  much 
in  demand,  so  returning  from  a  trip  naturally  required  cleaning  of  several  suits  while 
he  was  gone  for  another  trip. 

His  stature  was  stately.  He  was  not  handsome,  but  of  fine  personality.  He  was  taller 
and  more  slender  than  other  men  of  the  family,  and  his  appearance  was  one  of  dignity. 

One  year  he  spent  some  time  teaching  a  men’s  chorus  of  one  hundred  voices  in 
Atlanta.  He  was  much  in  demand  as  a  song  director  for  revivalists.  On  various  occa¬ 
sions  he  traveled  as  special  soloist  and  choir  leader  with  Dr.  George  W.  Truitt  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  the  noted  and  beloved  Baptist  leader  and  educator  of  Texas,  and  also 
for  other  evangelists  of  Georgia. 

During  one  of  his  music  schools  in  Riverdale,  Georgia,  he  had  one  young  lady 
student  who  seemed  especially  accomplished  and  attractive,  Mary  Elizabeth  Rivers, 
known  as  “Lizzie.”  Upon  returning  home,  he  just  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind. 
Therefore,  he  began  to  pay  her  occasional  visits.  It  did  not  seem  that  he  especially 
needed  to  get  married  as  his  profession  was  so  consuming  of  his  time  and  thought. 
He  was  going  to  take  his  own  time,  but  really  he  was  never  quite  as  happy  as  when 
he  was  in  her  presence.  She  was  a  blue-eyed  brunette  of  a  sparkling  personality,  and 
in  her  deportment  and  raiment,  a  lady  of  elegance.  After  a  courtship  of  judgment  and 
discretion,  lasting  approximately  three  years,  plans  were  made  for  their  wedding, 
which  was  simple  but  beautiful,  at  about  Christmas  time  of  the  year  1908. 

It  is  interesting  that  Claud’s  wife’s  real  name  was  the  same  as  his  sister’s,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  called  Mollie. 

Claud’s  sister,  Mollie,  knew  that  Lizzie  was  a  fine  young  woman  and  that  he  was 
making  a  good  choice,  but  the  thought  of  breaking  the  family  circle  broke  her  heart. 
So,  for  a  month  after  he  announced  his  plans  to  the  family,  Mollie  “took  a  big  cry” 
every  day.  After  the  marriage,  however,  she  and  Lizzie  became  very  close. 

No  children  were  born  to  them,  but  they  reared  a  little  girl  named  Martha,  the 
daughter  of  Lizzie’s  sister,  whose  passing  left  her  an  orphan. 

Claud  provided  a  good  home  on  a  small  farm  near  Corinth  Church,  planning  to 
retire  in  later  life  where  he  could  have  a  garden  for  recreation. 

He  had  a  head  full  of  wit  and  was  able  to  make  many  rich  jokes.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  was  in  North  Carolina  conducting  for  evangelistic  services,  one  of  the  ladies 
in  the  choir,  a  Mrs.  Smith,  was  impressed  by  his  talent  and  requested  an  interview 
with  him.  This  lady’s  maiden  name  was  Hill.  After  quite  a  discussion  concerning  voice 
and  other  technical  subjects  of  music  including  technique  in  directing,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  to  talents.  Toward  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Mrs.  Smith  remarktd,  “Well, 
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I’m  proud  to  say  that  my  talent  came  from  the  Hill-side,,;  “Claud  replied,  “Oh,  I  see! 
I  shall  have  to  say  that  I  got  mine  from  the  Bottoms-side.” 

Having  studied  under  the  noted  penman,  C.  W.  Ransom,  of  the  Ransomerian 
School  of  Penmanship  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  he  was  a  real  artist  in  penmanship. 
Letters  received  from  him  were  always  gems  of  literature  as  well  as  works  of  art. 

He  continued  to  sing  and  teach  after  marriage,  traveling  less  because  of  family  obli¬ 
gations,  yet  still  quite  extensively.  Some  of  his  letters  are  quoted  in  part: 

Clarksville,  Georgia 
9/4/1923 

Reverend  T.  J.  Bottoms  and  Family 
Dear  Uncle,  Aunt,  and  Cousins: 

This  place  where  I  am  now  teaching  is  within  thirteen  miles  of  Tallulah  Falls  in  Habersham 
County.  Tallulah  is  well  known  for  its  grand  scenery;  is  often  called  (and  rightly  so)  the 
“Niagara  of  the  South.”  There  are  higher  mountains  in  Georgia  as  well  as  in  Alabama,  but  you 
will  hardly  find  grander  casms — 1,000  to  1,200  feet  deep  and  one-fourth  mile  wide.  Also  the 
lakes  and  dams  are  magnificent. 

I  have  a  good  school  here  in  an  apple  section.  They  will  begin  to  set  the  packing  machinery  in 
motion  tomorrow.  Say  they  will  pack  twelve  thousand  crates  of  Stark’s  Delicius,  Stayman’s  Wine- 
sap,  Ben  Davis,  Yates,  etc.  They  are  all  fine. 

I  was  at  Fairburn  before  coming  here.  There  I  directed  for  the  Baptist  Church  revival.  They 
have  splendid  singers  there.  Dr.  W.  R.  Burrell  of  Monroe,  North  Carolina,  was  the  evangelist. 
He  was  the  most  fluent  speaker  and  the  best  conversationalist  that  I  ever  met — a  finished  educa¬ 
tion  besides  twenty-five  years  of  world  travel,  having  been  an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  by  birth.  He  said  that  he  had  lived  in  every  country  on  the  globe  except  Australia. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  his  ability  as  a  speaker  and  preacher,  he  said  that  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  ever  paid  him  as  a  minister  was  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  oldest  and  largest  Presbyterian 
Church  called  him  to  serve  as  the  sixth  pastor  in  two  hundred  ten  years.  He  answered  by  saying, 
“When  I  get  ready  to  swallow  myself,  I’ll  leave  this  part  of  the  country.”  He  did  not  accept  the 
call. 

He  engaged  me  for  his  evangelistic  services  beginning  next  spring,  at  $10.00  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses.  I  enjoy  evangelistic  work  more  than  teaching. 

Dr.  Burrell  told  me  that  he  knows  some  Bottoms  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  One  man  is  a  printer, 
I  think. 

Write  us  at  Riverdale.  Best  wishes  to  you  and  all  the  relatives. 

Your  nephew  and  cousin, 

Claude  H.  Bottoms 


Portion  of  a  letter  of  February  17,  1927: 

Lizzie  said  this  morning,  “I’m  going  to  spend  this  month  of  August  with  Mollie.”  You  see,  I 
am  booked  from  the  first  of  August  for  a  twenty-four  day  school  at  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  about 
two  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  They  wrote  T.  B.  Mosely  for  an  A-l  teacher 
to  be  recommended  and  he  gave  them  my  name.  I  sent  a  contract  for  twenty-four  days  at  $240.00 
and  board,  with  one-half  railroad  fare.  The  contract  was  signed  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  county 
and  the  most  prominent  lawyer  of  the  city,  as  well  as  other  citizens  of  the  town  and  country. 

Another  is  wanted  at  Dunlop,  Tennessee,  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  northwest  of  Chattanooga. 
So  it  seems  that  I  may  be  away  during  July  and  August. 

Quoting  a  part  of  a  letter  of  December  24,  1933: 

Of  course,  we  haven't  crowds  of  grand-children  as  you  have,  but  when  we  were  at  Riverdale  in 
“Grand-pa  Rivers”  home,  we  experienced  grand-children  to  the  fullest  extent.  Some  were  ob¬ 
liging,  kind,  and  thoughtful.  Others  came  in  at  the  front  door  and  through  the  house  as  if  the 
dogs  were  chasing  them;  then  up  the  fruit  trees  and  into  everything  accessible- — and  inaccessible. 
Ready  to  go  home,  they  scarcely  spoke  to  grandparents  or  us,  but  wisdom  and  prudence  usually 
come  to  most  later  in  life — if  it  comes! 

Mrs.  Walter  Rivers  came  over  on  Thursday  and  told  us,  Jennie  (Vessels)  Roberts’  brother, 
Otis,  committed  suicide  Monday  and  she  is  in  Birmingham  for  the  funeral.  The  next  day  John 
Vessels  came  and  told  us  all  that  he  knew.  “It  is  a  long  story  ...  a  story  of  too  much  going,  in 
church  work,  for  a  working  man.”  That  was  all  he  would  say.  He  didn’t  accuse  Otis’  wife  of  any¬ 
thing  except  that  she  and  her  mother  were  always  on  the  go,  not  in  society  but  some  work  of  the 
church,  and  that  those  big  city  churches  have  something  every  night.  That  is  too  much  for  a 
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salaried  working  man.  John  said  also,  “She  is  altogether  a  decent  woman,  just  too  much  going.” 
One  thing  I  know,  that  is  that  a  woman  can  overdo  the  thing.  I  believe  there  is  as  much  religion  in 
a  well-ordered  household — strict  attention  to  one’s  husband  or  wife  and  children — as  there  is  in 
leaving  these  and  taking  on  everything  fostered  by  the  churches  of  today. 

I  don't  believe  that  Christ  meant  for  any  person  to  literally  forsake  home  and  family  after  ac¬ 
cepting  Him.  He  did  say  of  Mary,  “She  hath  chosen  the  good  part.”  Yet  when  they  all  get  hun¬ 
gry,  Marta’s  activity  in  the  kitchen  comes  in  mighty  handy,  and  somehow  I  imagine  that  Mary 
let  Martha  do  the  cooking  when  Christ  wasn’t  there  in  person! 

The  modern  churches  have  too  much  to  do.  They  have  been  ORGANIZED  so  much  that  the 
spirituality  that  should  characterize  its  membership  is  sadly  lacking.  In  fact,  the  act  of  being 
SOCIAL  is  the  biggest  thing  now. 

A  suggested  announcement  of  his  own  composition  for  advertising  one  of  his  music 
schools  is  copied  here: 

STOP!  READ!  THINK! 

‘Tis  a  splendid  thing  to  learn  to  sing, 

Wher-e’er  you  have  a  chance, 

To  praise  the  Lord  in  sweet  accord 
And  thus  His  cause  advance.’ 

Attend  the  Bottoms  School  of  Music  at  Piney  Chapel,  August  11 -September  4.  Join  with  a 
great  class  of  others  in  learning  to  sing.  Develop  the  latent  talent  within  you,  and  be  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  those  around  you. 

If  your  voice  is  bass  and  getting  basser,  join  the  class  and  have  it  regulated.  Learn  to  sing  in¬ 
telligently  and  not  by  guess  work — at  home,  at  church,  and  in  society. 

Remember  the  date,  August  11 -September  4. 

To  close  with  a  concert  by  the  local  talent  directed  by  principal,  Claud  H.  Bottoms  of  River- 
dale,  Georgia. 

Be  sure  to  be  on  hand  .  .  . 

For — You  may  not  have  a  splendid  voice 
When  you  sit  up  and  bleat; 

Nor  tend  toward  making  folks  rejoice, 

But  rather  aggrevate. 

If  such  should  really  be  the  case, 

You  come,  and  with  you  bring 
An  earnest  heart  and  smiling  face, 

And  you’ll  learn  HOW  to  sing! 

- — Bottoms 

Claud’s  health  failed  when  he  was  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  taken  to  an  Atlanta 
hospital  where,  after  a  few  days,  he  passed  away  in  February  1940. 

Announcement  of  his  funeral  from  an  Atlanta  Daily  follows: 

Claud  H.  Bottoms’  Funeral  Sunday 

The  funeral  of  Claud  H.  Bottoms,  62,  musician,  composer,  and  evangelist,  will  be  conducted 
at  3  p.  m.  Sunday  at  the  Riverdale  Baptist  Church. 

The  Reverend  J.  T.  Widener,  the  Reverend  C.  A.  Ford,  and  Reverend  J.  A.  Bonner  will  offi¬ 
ciate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  churchyard. 

Mr.  Bottoms  died  Friday  night  at  a  local  hospital.  He  had  traveled  about  the  southeastern 
states  for  35  years  in  his  many-sided  profession. 

He  was  born  and  reared  in  the  Jonesboro  section.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Corinth  Baptist 
Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Rivers  Bottoms;  two  nephews,  George  and  Houk 
Bottoms,  and  a  niece,  Mrs.  Edwin  Barber. 

Claud  was  not  an  old  man,  but  he  had  put  a  wonderful  service  in  those  sixty-two 
years. 

“He  is  not  dead,  this  friend;  not  dead, 

But  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread, 

Got  some  few,  trifling  steps  ahead, 

And  nearer  to  the  end; 
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So  that  you  too,  once  past  the  bend, 

Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend 
You  fancy  dead."’ 


• — R.  L.  Stevenson 


Chapter  VI 


SARAH  ELIZABETH  BOTTOMS  WALKER  CATO 

“Grave  authors  say,  and  witty  poets  sing, 

That  honest  wedlock  is  a  glorious  thing.” 

• — Pope 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Madison  and  Eliza  McElroy  Bottoms,  grew  up 
a  dutiful  and  loving  girl.  She  was  wed  on  August  28,  1857,  to  George  Van  Buren 
Walker  whose  birth  date  was  May  13,  1836.  George  V.  was  twenty-one  and  Sarah 
Elizabeth  almost  fifteen  years  of  age  at  their  marriage. 

Their  home  was  blessed  with  two  sons  and  one  daughter:  James  Franklin — Born 
September  20,  1858;  George  Washington — Born  August  6,  1861;  Vannie — Birth  date 
supposed  to  be  late  in  1862.  Her  name  was  in  honor  of  the  “Van”  in  her  father’s 
name.  She  lived  only  a  few  days,  it  seems. 

“Angels  whispered  and  she  flew  away, 

To  await  the  dawn  of  eternal  day.” 

- — Anonymous 

This  family  moved  to  Pike  County,  Alabama,  along  with  Hiram  B.  and  Martha 
Prudence  Bottoms  Clark,  and  Francis  L.  and  Susann  Bottoms  Loard. 

Soon  after  this  move,  the  country  was  thrown  into  the  Civil  War.  George  Van 
Buren  Walker  was  called  into  the  service  only  a  few  months  previous  to  the  birth  of 
little  Vannie.  He  was  small  of  stature,  but  a  courageous  man,  serving  his  country  well 
for  two  years.  He  was  killed,  it  seems,  in  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  in  General  Lee’s  Army, 
as  that  great  slaughter  was  waged  by  the  army  of  General  Grant.  He  died  a  valiant 
soldier,  on  October  19,  1864. 

Sarah,  grief-stricken  and  desolate,  saw  no  other  course  but  to  return  to  her  parents 
at  the  farm  home  in  Georgia.  However,  this  could  not  be  done  until  after  the  war 
ended  in  1865.  Her  sisters  and  brothers-in-law  proved  her  sustaining  friends  in  her 
sorrow  and  need,  until  the  return  could  be  accomplished.  They  lovingly  gave  of 
themselves  to  assist  her  in  this  return  move. 

Sorrow  had  been  multiplied  when  her  little  daughter  was  taken  so  young  and 
precious. 

Sarah’s  mother  often  grieved  because  she  was  a  “widow  with  two  little  sons,  when 
she  should  have  been  a  young  girl.”  She  was  only  twenty-two  years  old  when  her 
husband  was  killed. 

This  woman  was  full  of  tenderness  and  love.  Those  who  knew  her  well  could  never 
imagine  an  unkind  feeling  in  her  soul.  She  thought  of  marriage  as  a  most  sacred  and 
beautiful  bond  between  husband  and  wife.  She  often  spoke  of  marriage  in  glorified 
terms.  Once  it  was:  “Oh,  I  think  it  is  the  loveliest  thing  God  ever  gave  to  humanity!” 
Another  time  she  remarked,  “Life  just  cannot  be  complete  without  a  good  husband, 
a  home  .  .  .  ever  so  humble  .  .  .  and  a  darling  family.”  Again  she  said,  “Oh,  I  do  think 
every  girl  should  get  married.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  thing  to  have  a  precious  husband 
and  children.” 

After  about  three  years  with  her  parents,  she  was  wooed  by  Nathaniel  Charles 
Cato,  a  man  who  had  served  almost  the  duration  of  the  war.  He  was  listed  in  10th 
Georgia  Regiment,  Company  I.  They  were  married  on  January  3,  1867.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  untold  hardships  and  suffered  wounds  in  battle,  from  which  he  seemed  never  to 
recover  fully.  He  was,  however,  a  resoulte  character,  small  of  stature,  but  capable  and 
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Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms  Walker-Cato  and 


her  second  husband,  Nathaniel  Cato 
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persistent.  Therefore,  he  would  never  allow  his  infirmities  to  interfere  with  his  duties 
as  husband  and  father. 

This  home  had  tin*  blessing  of  nine  children:  Laura  Josephine — Born  December 
24,  1867 ;  Marion  M. —  Born  March  6,  1869;  Hyram  Thomas  Alonzo — Born  August  18, 
1870;  Martha  Elizabeth — Born  November  13,  1872;  Cora  Idella — Born  January  30, 
1875;  Cordelia  Clyde — Born  November  4,  1876;  Belzora  May — Born  February  13, 
1879;  Lois  Odessa — Born  May  13,  1881 ;  Robert  Lee — Born  December  12,  1883. 

Marion  M.  and  Robert  Lee  both  passed  away  in  early  childhood,  but  dates  of  their 
deaths  are  not  known. 


“When  the  lessons  of  life  are  all  ended 

And  death  says:  ‘The  school  is  dismissed!’ 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 
To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed.” 

■ — Charles  Monroe  Dickinson 


Sarah  Elizabeth  and  Nathaniel  Cato,  known  by  nieces  and  nephews  as  “Uncle  Nat 
and  Aunt  Sarah,”  were  a  blessing  to  all  who  knew  them.  Their  lives  were  models  of 
love  and  kindness  and  they  loved  their  Lord  and  their  church.  Their  toils  were  sweet 
as  their  duties  were  close  to  their  hearts. 

Their  family  was  their  greatest  earthly  treasure  and  knew  that  the  devotion  of 
their  parents  was  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  souls.  Truly  these  children  did  “rise 
up  and  call”  them  “blessed.” 

Nathaniel  C.  Cato  passed  away  on  May  8,  1907. 

Sarah  E.  Cato  departed  this  life  on  October  24,  1924.  Their  bodies  lie  in  Ebenezer 
Churchyard  in  Cullman  County,  Alabama,  awaiting  the  Resurrection  morning. 

“Love  is  true  solace  and  giveth  joy  for  sorrow, — 

O,  in  that  light,  all  earthly  loss  is  gain; 

Joy  must  endure,  Love’s  giving  is  forever; 

Life  is  of  God,  whose  radiance  cannot  wane.” 

- — Maria  Louise  Baum 


JAMES  FRANCIS  WALKER 

“I  live  for  those  who  love  me,  for  those  who  know  me  true; 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me,  and  awaits  my  spirit  too; 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance,  for  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 

For  the  future  in  the  distance,  and  the  good  that  I  can  do.” 

• — G.  Linnaeus  Banks 

James  Francis,  son  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms  and  George  Van  Buren  Walker, 
was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  and  lived  most  of  his  boyhood  days  there,  being 
in  early  manhood  when  his  family  moved  to  the  northern  part  of  Cullman  County, 
Alabama.  He  was  a  small  man  but  full  of  energy  and  a  very  alert  mentality.  He  was 
always  thoughtful  of  his  personality  and  gave  especial  attention  to  neatness  in  his 
clothing,  being  so  scrupulous,  at  times,  that  his  mother  would  say,  “Jimmy,  you’re 
just  too  particular!  Why,  son,  don’t  you  know  the  boy  that  is  too  particular  may 
marry  a  sloven  woman?”  At  the  same  time  Sarah  reflected  on  his  father’s  like 
attributes  and  she  wondered  if  the  inheritance  could  also  be  partly  from  her  own 
nature. 

He  was  fondly  called  Jimmy  by  family  and  friends.  After  the  move  to  Alabama  he 
soon  became  interested  in  the  young  ladies  of  their  new  home  community.  He  met 
one,  Elizabeth  Matilda  Sims,  a  sprightly  little  lady  of  sparkling  personality  who  was 
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Left,  George  W.  Walker;  center,  Thos.  J.  Bottoms;  right  James  Franklin  Walker 


a  distinct  brunette  with  brilliant  brown  eyes,  that  twinkled  like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
He  met  and  associated  with  other  young  ladies  also,  but  never  could  find  anyone  so 
attractive,  so  captivating  to  him,  as  Elizabeth,  known  as  Lizzie.  Each  time  he  called 
upon  her,  or  accompanied  her  to  church  service,  Jimmy  realized  that  his  affections 
were  growing  stronger.  Months  went  by,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  must  get  hold  of 
himself,  lest  infatuation  overrule.  He  pondered,  prayed,  and  meditated,  till  he  was 
certain  that  he  was  right  Lizzie  was  a  Christian  girl  and  he  a  Christian  also,  being 
members  of  the  same  Baptist  Church,  Ebenezer,  near  the  little  station  of  Vinemont. 
Of  course,  their  home  would  be  established  upon  a  Christian  foundation.  Lizzie’s  eyes 
could  not  conceal  her  love.  Therefore,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  known  his  heart’s 
desire.  The  wedding  was  arranged  and  they  were  married  in  a  simple,  but  sweet, 
home  ceremony. 

Lizzie’s  birth  date  was  January  1,  1866. 

This  union  was  blessed  with  eleven  children: 

EARNEST  CLAUD — Born  March  10,  1889.  Married  in  1908  to  Emma  Robinson. 
Children:  Agnes — Married  to  Vince  Kueski.  Children:  Janie;  Tina.  Veola — Married 
to  Earnest  Parsons.  Their  children:  Betta;  Pegga;  Earl;  Jimmy;  Jackie.  Veola  has  two 
grand-children  whose  names  are  not  known.  One  little  son  of  Claud  and  Emma  died 
in  infancy. 

“A  little  soul  scarce  fledged  for  earth 
Takes  wing  with  heaven  again  for  goal, 
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Even  while  we  hailed  as  fresh  from  birth 
A  little  soul.” 

— A.  C.  Swinbourne 

Earnest  Claud  was  a  line  looking  man  of  portly  stature,  with  rich  brown  eyes  and 
black  curly  hair.  He  was  rather  a  domestic  type  of  character  and  did  not  aspire  to  a 
life  of  higher  education,  as  some  of  his  family  did,  but  he  felt  that  God  had  a  purpose 
for  his  life  in  another  field. 

Alter  marriage,  he  settled  a  farm  home  and  became  a  conscientious  father,  rearing 
two  fine  daughters. 

He  seemed  to  have  poor  health  for  a  number  of  years,  and  passed  away  in  September 
of  1937.  It  is  assumed  that  Emma  is  still  living. 

‘‘When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber, 

Its  closing  eye  looks  up  to  Thee  in  prayer; 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  Thy  wings  o’ershading, 

But  sweeter  still  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morning 
When  the  soul  waketh  and  life’s  shadows  flee; 

Oh,  in  that  hour  fairer  than  daylight  dawning, 

Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  with  Thee!” 

— Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

CHARLES  VAN  BUREN — Born  December  2,  1890.  Married  April  10,  1913,  to 
Minnie  Flowers.  Children  of  this  home:  James  Ralph — Born  August  17,  1914.  Married 
in  1937  to  Mabel  Jones.  Children:  Patricia  Ann — Born  July  2,  1940.  Married  to 
Jimmie  Wimpit.  Gleen  Charles — Born  January  25,  1945;  Kathy  Lynn — Born  May  21, 
1951;  Regina  Dian — Born  February  24,  1955;  Jimmie — Born  July  24,  1957.  Ray 
Fulton — Born  September  11,  1916.  Married  in  1937  to  Grace  Jones.  Children:  Patsy 
Jean — Born  June  2,  1940.  Married  in  1960  to  Paul  Lang.  One  child:  Jeffrey  Paul — 
Born  January  1,  1961 ;  Linda  Ray — Born  March  7,  1944;  One  little  son  died  in  infancy. 

“O,  fairest  flower  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted, 

Soft  silken  Primrose  fading  timelessly.” 

* — Milton 

Edith  Mary — Born  March  19,  1919.  Married  to  Wallace  James.  They  are  the  parents 
of  five  children:  Joyce;  Joan;  Lee;  Josiah;  Jimmy.  Sarah  Evelyn — Born  August  2,  1923. 
Married  to  Charles  Glover.  Their  children  are  two  daughters  and  one  son:  Carol; 
Edwin;  Donna.  Charles  R.obert — Born  November  27,  1920..  Unmarried.  He  is  in 
the  teaching  profession,  having  taught  in  the  schools  of  Albertville  and  Marshall 
Counties.  He  has  done  postgraduate  work  also,  taking  leave  of  absence  from  teaching 
as  he  felt  the  need.  Doubtless,  he  is  an  instructor  of  excellence. 

Charles  Van  Buren,  the  father,  followed  the  teaching  profession  in  his  younger  days 
in  his  native  county  of  Cullman.  Other  educators  of  the  county  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  finest  teachers  of  the  area.  He  had  a  brilliant  mind  and  was  a  very  fine  energetic 
young  man.  He  squandered  no  talent  or  time. 

Moving  to  Marshall  County,  near  Albertville  some  years  ago,  he  followed  the 
farming  profession  for  some  time.  For  the  last  several  years,  he  has  been  retired  from 
farming  and  followed  the  business  of  a  building  contractor,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful. 

Minnie  is  a  very  fine  woman  and  has  been  a  good  wife  and  devoted  mother.  She 
and  Charles  have  reared  a  worthy  family  all  of  whom  are  good  citizens  of  their  various 
communities  and  an  honor  to  their  family. 
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BESSIE  LEE — Born  June  16.  1892.  She  was  a  sweet  girl,  a  very  dear  cousin  of  the 
author.  Being  such  a  dutiful  girl,  submissive  to  every  need  of  her  parents,  she  did 
not  in  girlhood,  pursue  education  beyond  high  school.  Yet,  as  she  reached  maturity, 
she  had  an  urge  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  took  college  work,  and  receiving  her 
degree,  taught  in  the  Cullman  County  schools  for  a  number  of  years.  She  won  the 
name  of  a  fine  teacher.  Her  health  failed  and  she  passed  away  on  June  3,  1959. 

“Her  soul  from  earth  to  Heaven  flies, 

Like  the  ladder  of  the  vision. 

Whereon  go  to  and  fro, 

In  ascension  and  demission, 

Star-flecked  feet  of  Paradise.” 

• — Francis  Thompson 

GEORGE  ROBERT — Known  as  “Bobby.”  Born  February  17,  1894.  Unmarried. 
He  remained  at  home  and  worked  with  his  father.  He  took  care  of  his  parents  in  their 
declining  years.  Therefore,  his  was  a  service  of  magnitude.  Wonderfully  blessed  are 
the  parents  so  fortunate. 

GRACIE  D. — Born  June  20,  1895.  Died  July  1 1,  1896. 

SARAH  ESTHER— Born  April  28,  1897.  Died  June  18.  1897. 

“Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day; 

'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  the  flowers  away.” 

— Longfellow 

LETTIE  JEWELL — Born  April  18,  1898.  She  is  another  who  made  a  great  sacrifice 
of  her  life,  remaining  at  home  to  care  for  her  parents.  These  sotds  of  sterling  worth  who 
ask  not  for  fame  will  surely  have  their  reward  in  Eternity. 

TRUDIE  MILDRED — Born  February  25,  1900.  Married  to  Floyd  Horton.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  children:  Dorothy — Married  to  Wilbur  Johnson.  Have  three 
children:  Charlie;  Phillip;  Marcia.  Honorene — Married  to  Afton  McKelvy.  One  child: 
Jimmy.  Billy  Hugh — Married  to  Ann  Manly.  One  child.  Name  not  reported.  Robert 
Floyd — Married  to  Billie  Fay  Nixon.  They  have  two  children:  Bobby;  Kieth.  Johnnie 
Ray — Married  to  Grace  Howard.  One  child:  Johnnie  Ray,  Jr. 

WILLIE  B. — Known  as  “Bill.”  Married  to  Loretta  Junkins.  They  are  the  parents 
of  three  children:  Mary  Doris — Married  to  Leroy  Tillman.  They  have  two  children: 
Judy;  Roger.  Margaret  Ann — Married  to  Afton  Burnett.  They  have  three  children: 
Michael;  Joy;  A  son  whose  name  was  not  learned.  Billie  Donald — Married  to  Elner 
Pate.  Have  three  children:  Patty  Lou;  George  Robert;  Donald  Austin. 

LOIS — Born  February  16,  1905.  Married  to  Clyde  Lake.  They  have  four  children: 
William  Edward — Married  to  Marv  Frances  Greason.  Thev  have  two  children: 
Deborah:  William  Darrel.  Mary  Ann — Married  to  George  Dunn;  Peggy;  Wayne. 

LEWIS — Twin  to  Lois.  Born  February  16,  1905.  Died  in  June  1905. 

“Heaven  gave  him  all  at  once;  then  snatched  away, 

Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  survey; 

Just  like  the  flower  that  buds  and  withers  in  a  day.” 

- — Dryden 

James  Francis  Walker  provided  a  good  home  for  his  family  and  was  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.  He  and  his  wife,  Lizzie,  labored  together  for  their  family  in  love 
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and  loyalty.  Their  Christian  life  together  was  an  example  for  their  children.  To  rear 
and  educate  so  large  a  family  and  give  them  training  in  the  beautiful  Christian 
principles  of  life  is  a  work  of  magnitude.  Truly,  their  labor  of  love  will  be  rewarded. 

James  Francis  passed  away  on  October  19,  1947,  at  the  blessed  age  of  eighty-nine. 
Elizabeth  Matilda  passed  away  on  December  3,  1953,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

“Sleep  falls  like  snowflakes,  and  it  seems 
’Tis  always  drifting  into  dreams, 

But  Death  falls  like  the  snow  at  sea, 

And  drifts  into  Eternity.” 

• — Francis  Carlin 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WALKER 

“We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  in  heart  throbs.  He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.” 

— P.  J.  Bailey 

George  Washington,  son  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms  and  George  Van  Buren 
Walker,  was  reared  almost  to  manhood  in  Georgia  and  moved  with  the  family  to 
Alabama  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  delightful  boy, 
always  cheerful  and  gay.  He  was  full  of  wit,  never  failing  to  see  the  humorous  side  of 
an  incident.  He  was  the  jovial  life  of  the  family. 

George,  naturally,  by  his  pleasant  air  and  winning  personality,  became  a  favorite 
friend  of  both  sexes  wherever  the  family  lived.  He  became  interested  in  the  young 
ladies  of  the  community  when  quite  a  young  man  and  had  as  special  friends  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  and  winsome  girls.  Circumstances  led  him  to  meet  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  Mary  Ida  Craig,  of  Piedmont,  Alabama,  a  small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state.  It  seems  that  from  their  first  meeting,  George  had  a  very  special  attraction 
for  this  lady.  She  was  the  very  essence  of  neatness  and  culture.  George,  for  some 
reason,  just  could  not  free  his  thoughts  of  her.  Her  influence  just  seemed  to  make  his 
own  life  more  beautiful.  As  time  moved  on,  he  came  to  feel  that,  without  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  this  precious  girl,  his  life  was  not  worth  the  living.  He,  therefore,  forti¬ 
fied  himself  one  dav  to  ask  her  father  for  her  hand  in  the  bond  of  matrimony.  The 
wedding  was  arranged  and  they  had  a  lovely  home  wedding. 

This  couple  was  blessed  with  a  family  of  nine  children: 

LULA  MAUD — Born  Decmber  5,  1886.  Married  in  1906  to  James  Elbert  Haigler 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  a  dairyman.  Children  born  to  this  home:  Fanny  Mary — 
Born  April  25,  1907.  Married  in  1926  to  Hasty  E.  Griffith.  Audrey  H. — Born  July  14, 
1909.  Married  in  1940  to  B.  T.  Sale.  James  E.,  Jr. — Born  February  14,  1911.  Married 
in  1936,  to  Margaret  Nolde.  Two  children:  Gay — Born  March  25,  1937.  Married 
1958  to  John  Marquiss;  Linda — Born  September  8,  1939.  Married  in  1956  to  Joe 
Donaldson.  One  child:  Jimmy — Born  December  8,  1958.  Mildred  Jeanette — Born 
October  4,  1913.  Died  July  20,  1915.  This  was  a  beautiful  and  precious  little  girl,  a 
blessing  to  this  family  for  less  than  two  years. 

“She  passed  away  like  morning  dew 
Before  the  sun  was  high; 

So  brief  her  time  she  scarcely  knew 
The  meaning  of  a  sigh.” 

— Hartley  Coleridge 
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Ruth — Born  May  17,  1916.  Married  in  1935  to  Johnny  Martin.  Three  children: 
Johnny,  Jr. — Married  1959  to  Sandra  Penny.  One  child:  Jay — Born  August  22,  1960; 
Jimmy — Born  October  3,  1942;  Marilyn — Born  February  28,  1947.  Ruby  George — 
Born  May  17,  1916.  Married  1938  to  Archie  Williamson,  Jr.  They  have  one  child: 
Archie  Williamson  III.  Lula  Maud — Born  August  28,  1921.  Married  1941  to  Bass 
Clifton.  Two  children:  Ronny — Born  August  30,  1942;  Ricky — Born  October  23, 
1948. 

Lula  Maud,  the  mother,  was  a  fine  young  woman,  manifesting  much  of  her 
mother's  cultural  mien.  Following  the  finishing  of  her  education,  she  became  a  teacher 
and  won  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  under  her  tutorship.  She  had  a  kind 
and  loving  personality,  a  ready  smile  for  everyone,  but,  in  discipline  where  the  situa¬ 
tion  necessitated,  she  could  be  stern.  She  was  an  excellent  instructor,  giving  clear 
expositions  to  students  in  their  various  problems  of  difficulty. 

Being  married  to  James  E.  Haigler,  who  was  a  dairyman,  she  became  an  accom¬ 
plished  housewife  and  her  motherhood  was  to  her  a  sacred  calling.  Her  family  was 
her  joy. 

Lula  Maud's  husband  passed  away  when  she  was  a  comparatively  young  woman. 
Their  wedded  life  had  been  one  of  such  beautiful  devotion  to  each  other  that  the 
future  looked  dark  for  her.  However,  she  had  her  family  to  live  for  and  she  was  a 
valiant  woman. 

“Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall; 

For  God,  who  loveth  all  His  works, 

Has  left  His  hope  with  all.” 

— Whittier 

OLA  GERTRUDE — Born  February  15,  1889.  Married  1916  to  Walter  Powell 
Higgins  of  Cullman,  Alabama.  Two  children  were  sent  to  grace  this  home:  Walter  P., 
Jr. — Born  January  18,  1923.  Married  May  1954  to  Minerva  Fowler,  a  widow  who 
had  one  small  son:  Forrest — Married  and  has  one  daughter  born  to  them:  Linda 
Kelley — Born  November  9,  1955.  Betty  Jane — Born  October  13,  1926.  Married  in 
September  1950  to  Ellis  H.  Till.  To  their  home  was  born  two  children:  Sandra  Lynn 
— Born  September  1,  1954;  Cynthia — Born  August  1957. 

Ola  was  a  teacher  before  her  marriage,  doing  work  in  city  and  county  schools  of 
Alabama.  She  was  an  excellent  instructor  and  a  fine  disciplinarian,  being  always  so 
tactful  that  students  honored  and  respected  her.  Those  soft  blue  eyes  and  her  pleasant 
face  radiated  kindness  and  love.  She  was  truly  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  ever  known, 
and  a  woman  of  culture.  Her  words  were  gentle,  yet  her  commands  breathed  a  note 
of  authority  that  children  knew  to  obey. 

She  was  a  devoted  and  efficient  housewife  and  mother.  Although  their  family  was 
small,  she  and  her  husband,  Walter,  were  consecrated  parents,  realizing  and  living 
up  to  their  sacred  duty  and  they  reared  a  fine  son  and  a  lovely  daughter. 

Walter  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  salesman  for  a  well  known  coffee  company 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  He  traveled  well  over  the  state  in  his  business.  He  is  now 
retired. 

They  have  owned  several  nice  homes  in  Birmingham. 

WILLIAM — Lovingly  known  as  Willie.  Born  September  6,  1892.  Died  in  the 
spring,  1901,  being  almost  nine  years  old.  The  only  son  of  the  family,  he  was  a  fine 
and  precious  boy.  The  family  was  living  in  Blountsville  at  that  time.  His  passing  was 
rather  sudden  and  was  sadly  shocking  to  all  the  relatives  and  friends. 

“Ah,  well!  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 
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And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away.” 

- — Whittier 


ET  HEL  ESTELLE — Born  October  21,  1894.  Married  in  June  1915,  to  Claude 
Jackson  Kelley,  of  Cullman,  Alabama.  Two  sons  blessed  their  home:  George  Walker — 
Born  October  18,  1917.  Married  January  19,  1942,  to  Alice  Magill.  They  have  two 
children:  Barbara  Jean — Born  March  15,  1943;  Russell  Walker — Born  November  30, 
1946.  Claude  Jackson,  Jr. — Born  July  28,  1921.  Married  October  1946,  to  Margaret 
Brown.  They  have  one  son:  Richard  C. — Born  April  15,  1948. 

This  family’s  home  was  in  Birmingham  where  Claude’s  work  was  with  a  public 
enterprise.  The  family  often  visited  Ethel’s  father  who  lived  near  Athens,  Alabama, 
and  whose  home  was  near  to  that  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Jefferson  Bottoms.  The  latter 
had  a  grandson  also  named  George,  who  with  his  parents’  family  lived  in  the  same 
house  as  his  grandfather. 

An  interesting  story  concerning  George  Kelley  and  George  Bottoms  came  from 
World  War  II.  Serving  overseas,  neither  of  the  boys  knew  the  location  of  the  other. 
George  Bottoms  had  been  on  duty  as  Captain,  without  a  rest  period  for  some  time. 
The  commanding  officer  told  George  Bottoms,  one  day,  that  he  would  be  replaced 
by  another  Captain  soon,  that  he  might  be  given  leave  for  a  rest  period.  This  officer, 
within  a  few  days,  presented  the  new  Captain  to  George  Bottoms,  saying,  “Captain 
Bottoms,  this  is  Captain  Kelley. ”  George  Bottoms  almost  shouted,  “George  Kelley!” 
as  Captain  Kelley  responded  likewise,  “George  Bottoms!”  Because  of  Army  conven¬ 
tionality,  the  Captains  had  reason  to  explain  to  the  commanding  officer,  their  sudden 
obtrusive  gestures,  that  they  were  cousins  and  had  grown  up  in  the  same  locality  in 
the  state  of  Alabama,  U.S.A. 

RUTH  ILENE— Born  February  6,  1897.  Married  in  January  1922,  to  Henderson 
Lester  Carter  of  Athens,  Alabama.  Three  children  graced  this  home:  Margaret  Earl — 
Born  October  25,  1923.  Married  March  1943,  to  Jack  Fite.  They  have  two  daughters: 
Susan  Lee — Born  October  6,  1946;  Margaret — Born  April  14,  1954.  Henderson,  Jr. — 
Born  March  12,  1926.  Married  in  1953  to  Edwina  King.  George  Alvis — Born  January 
27,  1929.  Married  in  1950  to  Elizabeth  Kirby.  They  have  three  children:  Alvis — Born 
October  30,  1952;  Betty  Jean— Born  July  2,  1954;  Steven — Born  July  9,  1958. 


Henderson  Carter  worked  with  his  father  in  a  furniture  business  in  Athens  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  later  vears  he  has  been  employed  by  the  Government. 

Ruth  Ilene  passed  away  in  January  of  1940  following  a  lengthy  illness.  She  was  a 
lady  of  gentle  and  loving  personality,  deeply  devoted  to  her  husband  and  family.  To 
see  such  a  young,  beautiful  Christian  mother  taken  from  her  lovely  little  family  is  one 
of  the  facts  of  life  hard  to  understand. 


“It  singeth  low  in  every  heart, 

We  hear  it  each  and  all, — 

A  song  of  those  who  answer  not, 

However  we  may  call; 

They  throng  the  silence  of  the  breast, 

We  see  them  as  of  yore, — - 
The  kind,  the  brave,  the  true,  the  sweet, 

Who  walk  with  us  no  more.” 

— John  White  Chadwick 

MARY  ESTER — Born  October  25,  1899.  Married  in  January  1922,  to  Clarence 
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White  of  Athens,  Alabama.  This  home  had  the  blessing  of  three  daughters:  Mary 
Catherine — Born  September  13,  1924.  Died  September  17,  1924; 

“Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field." 

— Shakespeare 

Mildred  Anne — Born  March  24,  1927.  Married  August  1947,  to  Michael  Disco.  They 
have  one  child:  Michael  Clarence — Born  December  29,  1951;  Martha  Claire — Born 
March  9,  1933.  Married  September  1952,  to  Lewis  Dollar.  Their  children:  Mary  Lou — 
Born  April  3,  1954;  Elizabeth  Anne — Born  May  27,  1958. 

Clarence  White  has  had  a  hardware  business  in  Athens,  Alabama,  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  has  been  a  successful  business  man,  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

Mary  has  been  a  fine  wife  and  mother.  Her  influence  with  her  lovely  daughters 
has  been  fraught  with  wisdom  and  culture.  She  and  her  husband  have  brought  their 
children  up  in  strong  Christian  principles. 

VINNIE  LEE — Born  January  18,  1904.  Unmarried.  She  has  followed  the  teaching 
profession  since  finishing  college,  having  done  some  postgraduate  work.  She  has  for 
years  held  a  position  in  Alabama  College,  an  institutic  for  young  women  at  Montevallo, 
Alabama.  She  has  merited  the  honor  of  being  a  very  fine  instructor. 

She  was  always  a  kindly,  loving  girl,  her  every  expression  was  gentleness.  She  has 
deep  religcous  convictions  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  right  in  her  thinking. 

GEORGIA  ELBERTA — Born  July  19,  1906.  She  was  a  lovely,  sweet,  Christian 
girl,  who  lived  a  beautiful  life.  She  was  too  pure  to  be  left  in  this  world  and  so  God  took 
her.  She  passed  away  in  May  1935,  at  the  age  of  twenty  nine,  after  a  long  illness. 

“I  know  thou  art  gone  to  the  home  of  thy  rest — 

Then  why  should  my  soul  be  so  sad? 

I  know  thou  art  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest, 

And  the  mourner  looks  up,  and  is  glad; 

I  know  thou  hast  drunk  of  the  Lethe  that  flows 
In  the  land  where  they  do  not  forget, 

That  sheds  over  memory  only  repose, 

And  takes  from  it  only  regret.” 

— Thomas  Kibble  Hervey 

ELIZABETH  ELLA — Born  December  4,  1910.  Married  December  3,  1931,  to 
Charles  Lawrence  Kaufman  of  Athens,  Alabama.  They  have  no  children.  They  have 
a  nice  home  in  Decatur,  Alabama,  where  Lawrence  is  sanitation  officer  for  the  county. 

This  was  a  lovely  family.  The  parents  were  energetic  and  alert  in  their  every  duty, 
giving  of  their  lives  to  provide  education  and  Christian  training  for  their  eight  lovely 
daughters.  It  was  their  purpose  to  bring  to  their  souls  the  meaning  of  the  finer  at¬ 
tributes  of  life,  and  these  principles  became  a  part  of  their  very  being. 

One  incident  in  which  Ida  participated  is  so  revealing  of  her  goodness  and  efficiency 
that  space  must  be  given  to  it  here,  even  though  others  whose  stories  are  told  in  this 
book  are  also  important  participants  in  it. 

The  nineteen-vear-old  sister  of  this  author  and  cousin  to  Ida’s  husband,  Mollie  Ruth 
Bottoms,  who  was  teaching  at  Oakdale,  the  community  school  in  which  the  Tom 
Bottoms  and  George  Walker  families  lived,  brought  home  one  day  a  challenge  that 
moved  Ida  Walker  and  Talula  Bottoms  to  respond  to  it.  Two  children — Robert,  a  boy 
of  nine,  and  Susy,  a  girl  of  six — had  been  brought  to  school  by  their  mother  to  be 
enrolled  on  the  cold,  dreary  day  that  the  compulsory  attendance  law  had  gone  into 
effect  in  the  state  of  Alabama.  She  was  a  brown-clad,  ignorant  woman,  apparently 
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undernourished  and  snuff-filled,  who  explained  that  the  children  did  not  have  proper 
clothing  to  wear,  but  that  she  had  been  told  that  she  would  get  into  trouble  with  “the 
law”  if  she  didn’t  send  them  to  school.  On  that  day  they  had  been  clean,  though  in¬ 
adequately  dressed  and  shivering  with  cold. 

As  the  weeks  had  passed  and  the  cold  of  winter  had  deepened,  these  poor  children 
had  continued  to  wear  the  same  clothing,  which  had  become  filled  with  holes  and 
saturated  with  filth.  Mollie  Ruth  said  that  her  heart  bled  every  time  she  looked  at 
them.  One  day  when  little  Susy,  who  seemed  to  regard  her  adored  teacher  as  an 
angel,  came  to  her  to  ask  a  question  and  as  always  stretched  forth  two  tiny  hands  to 
touch  her  dress  with  open  palms,  she  shrank  away  from  the  child  as  one  would  shrink 
from  the  presence  of  uncleanliness  itself.  Realizing  what  she  had  done  to  this  bright¬ 
eyed,  worshipful  child,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  little  learners  in  her  room, 
her  conscience  smote  her  so  sorely  that  she  decided  then  and  there  that  not  another 
day  would  pass  until  she  had  done  something  to  help  those  children.  Her  first  thought 
was  to  solicit  the  aid  of  her  mother  and  her  “Cousin  Ida.”  This  she  did,  and  the  three 
of  them  planned  together  what  they  would  do. 

Ida  was  unsurpassed  as  a  seamstress,  having  made  all  of  her  eight  daughters’ 
clothing  as  long  as  they  remained  at  home  and  having  kept  them  daintily  and  tastefully 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  She  enjoyed  sewing.  No  other  sound  in  her  home  was 
more  familiar  than  the  joyous  hum  of  her  sewing  machine,  for  it  was  no  small  task 
to  keep  a  large  family  of  daughters  so  charmingly  dressed  as  she  did.  As  soon  as  Mollie 
Ruth  had  told  her  and  Talula  the  story  and  had  invited  them  to  helo  in  furnishing 
some  clothing  for  the  children.  Ida  said  to  Talula,  “I  will  dress  Susv  if  vou  will  dress 
Robert.”  Then  she  proposed  to  Mollie  Ruth  that  she  go  to  Athens  and  invite  merchants 
to  give  the  materials  for  the  clothes,  saying  without  hesitation,  “I  will  make  all  that 
you  will  bring  me  into  little  dresses  and  underclothing  for  the  girl.” 

Talula  laughed  and  said.  “My  job  will  be  easy;  I  have  lots  of  good  clothes  that  Carl 
(this  was  Carl  Leake,  the  foster  son  of  Thomas  and  Talula  Bottoms)  has  outgrown. 
They  will  be  just  right  for  Robert;  so  I  will  furnish  them.” 

“But  my  job  will  be  more  fun  than  yours,”  Ida  teased  laughingly.  “There  is  nothing 
else  in  the  world  that  I’d  rather  do  than  dress  up  little  girls!”  The  conference  ended 
in  ioyous  laughter  and  excitement  of  anticipation. 

Plans  unfolded  with  precision  and  rapidity.  Ida  went  to  town  with  Mollie  Ruth 
the  first  day  that  they  worked  on  the  project,  and  together  they  presented  to  the 
friendly  merchants  the  opportunity  to  help  this  needy  family.  Bolts  of  cloth  were 
unrolled,  and  lengths  of  beautiful  materials  for  dresses  and  underclothing  were  cut 
off  and  happily  thrust  into  their  hands  as  they  went  from  store  to  store.  Two  of  the 
merchants  later  offered  Mollie  Ruth  coats  for  the  children. 

Ida  went  to  work  immediately  upon  her  part  of  the  elfin  wardrobe,  cutting  the 
pieces  bv  patterns  that  she  had  selected.  She  made  three  charming  little  frocks  and 
three  full  suits  of  underclothing  to  fit  a  child  of  six.  Talula  in  the  meantime  had  found 
among  Carl’s  outgrown  things  three  complete  outfits  for  Robert:  three  little  shirts, 
three  pairs  of  overalls  that  were  almost  new,  and  three  suits  of  underwear. 

All  the  clothes  were  packed  into  a  large  box,  and  one  day  Ida  accompanied  Mollie 
Ruth  in  Tom’s  buggy  to  the  home  of  the  children  to  present  the  gifts  to  them.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  on  the  way  up  the  long,  dim  woods  road  that  followed  Swan 
Creek  north  of  the  highway  until  it  almost  lost  itself  in  the  underbrush,  that  Mollie 
Ruth  was  overcome  with  anxiety.  What  if  the  family  were  to  resent  this  intrusion 
and  all  this  activity  in  their  behalf?  What  if  they  were  to  consider  it  an  insult?  What 
if  they  were  even  to  refuse  the  things  and  the  donors  would  find  that  all  their  labor  had 
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been  in  vain?  She  mentioned  her  misgivings  to  Ida,  who  calmed  her  fears  and  cau¬ 
tioned  her  about  using  a  tactful  approach  in  telling  them  what  had  been  done.  This 
Mollie  Ruth  did  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  it  was  an  everwhelming  joy,  even  though 
extremely  pathetic,  to  realize  how  grateful  were  both  parents  and  children.  It  was 
as  if  heavenly  guests  had  appeared  and  offered  riches. 

Mollie  Ruth  used  great  tact  also  in  explaining  how  the  children  should  be  given 
thorough  baths  in  wash  tubs  and  how7  their  hair  should  be  shampooed  and  in  offering 
to  cut  Susy’s  stringy,  castor-oil-filled  hair  short  like  that  of  other  little  girls.  All  was 
successfully  achieved;  and  on  Monday  after  the  trip,  Robert  and  Susy,  immaculately 
dressed  in  their  fresh  new  wardrobes,  were  the  sensation  of  the  day,  especially  Susy, 
whose  hair  was  short,  clean,  and  lovely  and  whose  appearance  was  that  of  unexcelled 
good  taste.  She  wore  the  little  dream  frock  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wearing 
such  clothing  all  her  life  No  other  Cinderella  has  ever  had  more  natural  charm  than 
she  had.  If  ever  there  were  a  princess  for  a  day,  Susy  was  she.  Every  group  of  little 
girls  wanted  to  build  a  plavhouse  for  her,  children  who  had  refused  before  to  play 
with  her  at  all.  In  like  manner  Robert  was  showered  with  grave  and  respectful 
attention  by  the  boys. 

That  afternoon  George  Walker  made  it  a  point  to  cross  the  highway  on  business. 
His  face  ashine  with  joy  and  pride  and  his  eyes  sparkling  mischievously  as  if  he  were 
in  a  joking  mood,  he  asked  Mollie  Ruth,  “Who  were  your  new  pupils  today?”  Then 
he  hurried  to  add,  “This  morning  I  saw7  two  fine  looking  children  that  I  never  had 
seen  before  coming  to  school,  a  boy  and  girl  hand  in  hand.  They  must  have  been 
about  the  best  dressed  pupils  in  your  room  today!”  Then  every  one  was  told  and 
enjoyed  the  story  of  the  excitement  the  change  had  caused  among  the  children. 

Without  the  deft  fingers  and  warm  heart  of  Ida  Walker,  this  Cinderella  story  would 
never  have  had  the  artistic  finish  and  full  meaning  that  it  gathered  as  it  was  brought 
to  completion.  This  incident  symbolizes  Ida’s  nature  superbly.  She  was  in  a  way  a 
bird-like  little  woman,  one  who  was  never  satisfied  with  less  than  perfection  as  she 
understood  and  could  achieve  it.  Her  house  was  always  spotlessly  clean  and  neat, 
her  meals  daintily  served  and  delicious,  her  coming  and  going  organized  with  purpose 
and  precision.  Her  church  was  the  guiding  hand  in  her  life’s  purpose,  and  if  any  one 
ever  asked  her  what  church  she  belonged  to,  she  would  reply  with  alertness  and 
emphasis,  her  eyes  smiling  with  humor,  “I  am  a  Baptist,  warp  and  filling!” 

George  W.  Walker  being  only  eight  months  younger  than  his  uncle,  Thomas  J. 
Bottoms,  the  two  grew7  up  to  be  almost  as  brothers.  Their  childhood  davs  were  at 
the  time  when  little  boys  wore  dresses  and  bonnets  till  they  w7ere  two  or  three  years 
old.  When  they  became  elderly  men  they  yet  had  vivid  remembrance  of  a  trip  they 
made  through  a  narrow  forest  on  the  Bottoms  farm  in  Georgia — how7  they  stopped  to 
play  in  the  “woods,”  and  resuming  their  steps  homeward,  left  their  bonnets  where 
they  played.  Returning  to  find  them,  they  only  went  around  in  circles.  Discouraged, 
they  w7ent  home  without  them  and  the  bonnets  were  never  found. 

These  two  families,  in  later  years,  continued  in  close  relationship  and  there  was  a 
strong  affection  between  them.  The  problems  of  each  affected  the  other,  and  the 
joys  of  one  were  the  joys  of  the  other.  So  also  were  the  sorrow's. 

The  eight  daughters  of  the  George  Walker  family  were,  as  their  mother,  models 
of  neatness,  their  attire  always  chosen  with  utmost  appropriateness.  Their  personalities 
were  gentle,  cheerful,  affectionate,  and  beautiful.  They  w7ere,  all  in  all,  very  lovely 
girls. 

Vinnie  Lee  Walker  and  Mollie  Ruth  Bottomss  became  closely  devoted  to  each 
other.  Both  continuing  to  follow  the  teaching  profession,  they  had  much  in  common. 
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George  YV.  Walker  was  a  very  congenial  and  also  a  very  witty  man  and  always 
added  zest  to  conversations  of  any  group.  His  family  was  held  in  esteem  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  provided  the  best  in  citizenship. 

They  were  ol  the  Baptist  faith  and  loyal  members  of  Baptist  churches  in  various 
places  of  their  residence. 

George  W.  Walker,  having  lived  in  Cullman  and  Blount  counties,  had  moved, 
after  the  death  of  the  only  son,  to  Tarrant  City,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  about  the 
year  1913.  The  family  later  moved  to  Athens,  Alabama,  where  he  purchased  a  fine 
farm  and  did  general  farming  till  his  death.  On  January  28,  1939,  he  was  stricken 
with  a  heart  attack  and  passed  away  almost  instantly. 

Mary  Ida  seemed  never  to  have  had  complete  consolation  after  his  being  taken. 
Her  health  failed  continually  and  she  departed  mortal  life  on  December  22,  1943. 

“It  were  double  grief,  if  the  true-hearted, 

Who  loved  us  here,  should  on  the  farther  shore 
Remember  us  no  more. 

Believing,  in  the  midst  of  our  afflictions, 

That  death  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end, 

We  call  them  and  send 

Farewells,  that  better  might  be  called  predictions 
Being  foreshadowings  of  the  future,  thrown 
Into  the  vast  unknown. 

Faith  overleaps  the  confines  of  our  reason, 

And  if  by  faith,  as  in  old  times  was  said, 

Women  received  their  dead 
Raised  up  to  life,  then  only  for  a  season 
Our  partings  are,  nor  shall  we  wait  in  vain 
Until  we  meet  again!” 

—Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

LAURA  JOSEPHINE  CATO  VAWTER 

Laura  Josephine,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Charles  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms 
Cato,  grew  up,  a  lovely  Christian  girl,  in  Cullman  County,  Alabama.  She  was 
married  on  July  5,  1885,  to  John  Richard  Vawter,  whose  birth  was  October  15,  1863. 
To  this  union  were  born  thirteen  children: 

NOLIE  GENEVA — Born  June  27,  1886.  Married  to  Jerry  Morgan  in  1919.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  sons:  Finis — Married  to  Marye  Johnson.  They  have  two 
adopted  children:  Nan;  Scottie.  Hiram — Married  to  Katherine  Kinnie,  a  nurse.  They 
have  one  son:  Mark.  Theron— Unmarried.  Jerry,  Jr.— Died  in  childhood.  J.  R.J — Died 
in  childhood. 

“Earth  has  no  sorrow  that 
Heaven  cannot  heal.” 

— -Thomas  Moore 

MYRTIE — Born  in  1888.  Married  on  October  9,  1913,  to  William  Moses  Rowell. 
This  home  was  blessed  with  nine  children:  Archie — Born  January  17,  1915.  Married 
to  a  girl  whose  given  name  was  Josie  Marie.  To  them  were  born  three  children:  Don 
Frederick;  Melba  Ruth;  Rose  Marie.  The  mother  died,  it  seems,  at  this  child’s  birth, 
January  21,  1948.  Archie  was  remarried  July  27,  1957,  to  Lois  Geneva  Romine.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them:  Gregory  Allen;  Joel  Alvin.  Sarah  Edna — Born  December 
8,  1916.  Married  November  3,  1951,  to  William  Oliver  Dean.  They  have  a  son  and 
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a  daughter:  William  Johnny;  Donna  Lee.  William  Hubert — Born  August  28,  1918. 
Died  in  infancy. 

“My  hopes  in  Heaven  do  dwell.” 

- — Shakespeare 

Jeet — Born  November  15,  1919.  Married  to  Freddie  Bice.  They  have  one  son:  David. 
Ray — Born  April  12,  1922.  Married  to  Kate  Anderson.  They  have  one  son:  Steve. 
Ted — Born  April  8,  1924.  Married  on  March  5,  1960,  to  Jean  Kendrick.  They  have 
one  daughter:  Rebecca  Lynn.  Mollie  Ruth — Born  March  27,  1926.  Died  in  July  1928. 

“Earth  is  less  fragrant  now 
and  Heaven  more  sweet.” 

— Sir  William  Watson 

James  Bertas — Born  March  31,  1928.  Married  on  August  1,  1952,  to  Mona  Terrel. 
They  have  one  son:  Bertas,  Jr.  Charles  Edward — Born  September  6,  1931.  Married 
June  30,  1956,  to  Bettie  Lockridge.  They  have  one  daughter:  Vickie  Dale. 

Myrtie  Vawter,  after  finishing  her  education,  taught  in  the  schools  of  Cullman 
County  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  her  marriage.  She  was  recognized  as  a 
teacher  of  excellence  and  she  seemed  to  be  born  for  the  profession.  However,  after 
Cupid  brought  Moses  Rowell  to  her  acquaintance,  her  interests  soon  led  to  home 
and  family. 

Moses  was  a  good  man,  together  they  established  a  consecrated  Christian  home. 
Principles  of  righteousness  were  the  corner  stone  and  the  foundation.  Moses  followed 
the  business  of  farming  from  his  sheer  love  of  it. 

Their  church  was,  according  to  the  other  members  of  her  grandmother’s  family, 
Baptist. 

Moses  Rowell,  laid  down  this  earthly  life  on  October  11,  1956,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three. 

“Of  this  blest  man  let  this  just  praise  be  given, 

Heaven  was  in  him  before  he  was  in  Heaven.” 

— Isaak  Walton 

MARTHA  FRANCES — Born  September  18,  1889.  Died  August  10,  1890,  a  darling 
little  girl  less  than  one  year  old. 

GEORGE  PEARL — Born  February  23,  1891.  Died  April  3,  1891. 

“Lose  who  may — I  still  can  say, 

Those  who  win  heaven,  blest  are  they.” 

— Robert  Browning 

MAMIE  ETHEL — Born  February  3,  1892.  Married  in  1944  to  Eli  Howard,  a 
widower.  She  has  ten  step-children  whose  names  were  not  given. 

NORA  JOSEPHINE — Born  February  15,  1894.  Married  to  Eli  Flowers.  Three 
sons  were  born  to  them:  John  Gilbert — Born  September  12,  1912.  Married  to  Hazel 
Raley.  They  have  two  children:  Johnny;  Mary  Jo.  Cecil  Edward — Born  May  7,  1914. 
Unmarried.  Gordon  Wade- -Born  May  30,  1916.  Married  to  Vona  Lee  Sauls.  Thev 
have  three  daughters:  Hilda;  Joan;  Shelia. 

JOHN  SPURGEON — Born  June  4,  1896.  Married  to  Emma  Banks  whose  birth 
was  September  27,  1900.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  three  sons  and  three  daughters: 
Wynell — Born  July  9,  1920.  Married  to  Marion  Kilpatric.  They  have  one  son: 
Frankie.  The  Kilpatrics  have  a  drug  store  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Louise — Born 
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June  30,  1922.  Married  November  17,  1944,  to  Milton  J.  Smelser.  There  are  two 
sons:  Milton  J.  Jr. — Born  January  15,  1946.  Timothy  Kieth — Born  September  19, 
1955.  The  father,  Milton  J.  Smelser,  died  July  29,  1955. 

“In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.” 

— New  Testament 


Margie  Lee — Born  July  9,  1924.  Unmarried.  She  is  a  Beauty  Instructor,  by  profession. 
John  S.,  Jr. — Born  August  21,  1927.  Married  February  19,  1956,  to  Linda  Murrel. 
They  have  two  daughters:  Rhonda  Renea — Born  March  7,  1960.  Pamela  Starr — Born 
December  10,  1959.  Roy  Don — Born  February  5,  1938.  No  information  concerning 
marriage.  His  business  is  Survey  and  Planning  Engineer  in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Auburn,  Alabama.  J.  R. — So  named  in  honor  of  his  grandfather,  died 
in  infancy. 

“Hence,  Heaven  looks  down  on  earth  with  all 
her  eyes.” 


• — Young 


CLYDE  GRETION — Born  December  18,  1898.  Died  August  1899. 
ALMA — Born  September  15,  1900.  Died  January  1901. 


“We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors; 
Amid  these  earthly  damps. 

What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funeral  tapers 
May  be  heaven’s  distant  lamps.” 

—Longfellow 


CHARLES  VIRGIL — Born  June  28,  1902.  Married  to  Ethlene  Hickman.  They 
have  three  daughters  and  one  son:  Sarah  Lou — Married  to  John  T.  Phillips.  They 
have  one  daughter.  Charles  Richard — Married  to  Janet  Jones.  They  have  one  son. 
Virginia — Married  to  Harland  Blocker.  They  have  one  son.  Martha  Nell— At  home 
with  her  parents. 

ROBERT  ROY — Born  October  10,  1904.  Married  to  Mildred  Roberson.  They 
have  one  son:  Robert  Roy,  Jr. 

HOMER  WILLIAM — Born  February  3,  1905.  Married  to  Gerdes  Grey.  They 
have  one  daughter  and  one  son:  Lorene — Married  to  Bennie  Self;  Frankie— Married 
to  Redia  Maddox.  They  have  one  son. 

SARAH  AUDREY — Born  August  6,  1908.  Married  to  Martin  Leroy  Dean,  a 
widower,  and  a  brother  to  Oliver  Dean,  husband  of  Edna  Rowell.  Sarah  Audrey  has 
six  step-daughters  by  Martin  Leroy’s  first  marriage. 

John  Vawter  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  honest,  and  kind  as  ever  man  was 
made.  He  had  a  very  witty  mind.  Those  who  preferred  a  long  face  would  surely  find 
a  change  when  visiting  in  that  home.  He  could  also  be  a  very  serious  man.  His  sons 
seemed  to  inherit  his  tendency  to  humor. 

Kindness  and  love  seemed  to  be  the  keynote  governing  this  family.  Mother  and 
daughters  were  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  the  needle  and  father  and  sons  were 
equal  to  any  necessary  task  of  the  farm. 

These  were  Christian  people,  the  kind  that  make  life  worth  living. 

“A  train  of  gay  and  clouded  days 
Dappled  with  joy  and  grief  and  praise, 

Beauty  to  fire  us,  saints  to  save, 

Escort  us  to  a  little  grave.” 

—Emerson 
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Laura  Josephine  is  still  living  at  the  grand  age  of  ninty-three.  She  has  been  a 
wonderful  Christian  woman  and  a  great  mother.  Truly  “her  children  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.” 

The  author  visited  in  that  home  a  number  of  times  in  girlhood  and  always  sensed 
an  atmosphere  of  loving  devotion  and  concern  of  all  the  family  for  each  other.  No 
unkind  remarks  were  heard  at  anv  time. 

j 

There  was  a  good  old  trustworthy  negro  man  named  Ed — the  only  negro  in 
Cullman  County — who  had  come  from  Georgia  with  some  of  the  family  and  who 
lived  with  this  family  as  a  trusted  servant.  His  room  was  in  the  attic  where  he  had 
to  pass  through  the  room  of  the  daughters,  going  to  and  from  his  room,  but  there 
was  no  fear  of  him.  He  was  as  meek  and  harmless  as  a  little  child  and  had  little  more 
mentality. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  assisting  the  father,  John  Vawter,  in  repairing  a  door  of 
the  barn.  One  piece  of  timber  was  too  long.  John  asked.  “Now,  Ed,  which  end  shall 
we  saw  off?”  Ed  replied,  “Well,  I  don’t  know,  Mista  Vawta.  Maybe  we  hafta  saw 
off  bofe  ends.” 

Ed  lived  a  faithful  helper  till  his  death,  when  he  was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave 
on  the  Vawter  farm. 

The  devotion  of  this  Vawter  family  made  an  imprint  that  extends  down  through 
generations. 

HYRAM  THOMAS  ALONZO  CATO 

Hvram  Thomas  Alonzo,  son  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  and  Nathaniel  Cato,  grew  up  on 
the  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  Cullman  County,  Alabama.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Nathaniel  Cato  to  live  to  adulthood. 

He  inherited  those  qualities  of  a  kindly  loving  disposition,  and  naturally  this  is 
the  dominant  idea  in  mind  as  one  attempts  to  eulogize  his  life. 

He  was  known  as  Lonnie  Cato  and,  as  he  grew  into  manhood,  as  Lon. 

His  education  was  received  through  the  rural  school  near  his  home.  He  was  always 
interested  in  the  farming-  profession  and  followed  that  till  his  death. 

Lonnie  became  a  Christian  and  united  with  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  in  his  youth, 
and  wras  over  thereafter  a  consecrated  boy  and  man.  He  had  great  love  and  respect 
for  his  parents  and  sisters.  Regardless  of  the  long  hours  of  toil  on  the  farm,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  offer  a  helping  hand  around  the  household,  wherever  there  was  a  need. 

He  was  married  in  earlv  manhood  to  Della  Parker,  born  January  28,  1877,  who 
lived  with  her  parents  in  the  same  community  as  the  Catos.  This  was  a  devoted  couple 
but  Lon’s  health  was  impaired  when  he  was  a  young  father,  and  he  seemed  never  to 
enjoy  vigorous  health  again.  However,  he  was  possessed  of  an  energetic  mind  and 
will.  His  family  was  in  his  heart  and  there  was  great  determination  to  rear  them  in 
righteous  principles  and  give  them  all  the  education  possible  for  him. 

He  and  his  good  wife,  Della,  were  given  the  joy  of  six  children: 

OSCAR  LEE — Born  June  18,  1895.  Married  to  Vollie  Bullard  whose  birth  was 
November  28,  1898.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters:  Ola 
Gladys — Born  October  18.  3  916.  Died  February  22,  1917;  Lauramae — Born  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1917;  Dennis  Lee — Born  December  5,  1919;  Drenon — Born  December  3,  1921. 
Died  March  6,  1922;  James  Hyram — Born  March  24,  1923;  Bennie  Drue— Born 
March  15,  1927.  It  is  seen  that  Ola  Gladys  and  Drenon  both  passed  away  in  infancy. 

“Father  in  thy  graceous  keeping 
Leave  we  now  thy  little  ones  sleeping.” 

— Paraphrase  from  John  Lodge  Ellerton 
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ELMER — Married  to  Bertha  Bullard,  sister  to  Oscar  Lee’s  wife,  Vollie.  No 
children  were  listed. 

ALTON — Married  to  Lottie  Franklin.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  one  daughter 
and  two  sons.  Lottie  is  deceased. 

“In  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep; 

At  the  dawning  of  tomorrow 
My  loved  ones  I  shall  meet.” 

— Anonymous 

SARAH — Married  in  1 930  to  Alton  Brooks  Harris,  a  Baptist  minister.  This  union 
was  blessed  with  four  children:  Martha  Mae — Born  in  1931;  Alice  Jean — Born  in 
1932.  Married  on  October  11,  1957,  to  Brady  Walls,  Jr.  They  have  one  child:  Carol 
Lynn — Born  January  4,  1961.  Charles  Lee — Born  in  1952;  Kate  Elmer — Born  in  1940. 
Died  May  12,  1940. 

“The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

— Old  Testament- — Job 

ZORA  MAE — Born  May  17,  1913.  Married  to  Hulie  Emory  Bowerman  on 
February  4,  1932.  This  home  has  the  blessing  of  three  children:  Sarah  Alice — Born 
November  19,  1933.  Married  on  June  6,  1956,  to  George  Frederick  Britton;  Ann 
Jeanette — Born  January  27,  1937.  Married  on  January  26,  1957,  to  James  Loyal 
Haddock  III;  Billie  Hugh — Born  November  26,  1940.  Zora  Mae  moved  to  Texas  in 
1936. 

VEARL — No  birth  date  listed  nor  other  data  regarding  this  sixth  child  of  Della 
Parker  and  Alonzo  Cato. 

Alonzo  Cato  passed  away  on  September  13,  1915,  at  the  age  of  forty  five;  a  precious 
father,  now  at  rest,  awaiting  a  blessed  day. 

Della  Parker  Cato  passed  away  on  May  28,  1938,  at  the  age  of  sixty  one.  The  Lord 
was  merciful  in  allowing  her  children  to  enjoy  her  remaining  presence,  till  all  of 
them  reached  adulthood  and  most  of  them  were  married.  Even  so,  there  is  never  a 
convenient  time  for  the  parting. 

“They  are  not  gone  who  pass 
Beyond  the  clasp  of  hand, 

Out  from  the  strong  embrace.” 

— Hugh  Robert  Orr 

“Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who’ve  cross’d  to  the  farther  side.'' 

- — Nancy  P.  Wakefield 

MARTHA  ELIZABETH  CATO  MORRIS 

Martha  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms  and  Nathaniel  Cato, 
known  as  “Mattie,”  grew  up  in  Cullman  County,  Alabama,  having  come  with  her 
parents  and  their  family  from  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  She  became  a  Christian, 
uniting  with  the  church  in  girlhood.  She  was  a  lovely  young  girl,  so  pleasant  and 
winsome  in  her  manner  that  she  soon  won  many  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
home.  Becoming  a  young  lady,  she  had  a  number  of  gentlemen  admirers;  but  none 
of  them  became  of  special  interest  to  her  except  one  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Morris,  who  was  also  a  Christian. 
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Being  a  very  scrupulous  young  lady  of  utmost  reserve,  Mattie  was  quick  to  discern 
the  honor  and  respect  that  was  a  part  of  this  young  man  and  that  he  manifested 
toward  her.  This  was  the  only  kind  of  person  who  could  command  the  least  of  her 
interest.  She  accepted  his  calls  more  and  more  frequently,  and  their  admiration 
each  for  the  other  became  more  and  more  sacred.  After  several  months,  this  ripened 
into  matrimony;  and  they  w^ere  married  by  their  pastor  in  a  sweetly  simple  home 
ceremony. 

They  established  a  home  in  the  community  not  far  from  the  Baptist  Church,  but 
tragedy  cut  it  short.  It  seems  that  Mattie  passed  awray  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
or  soon  thereafter;  and  connection  with  the  husband  w'as  not  maintained  by  the  Cato 
family.  The  child  was  a  son:  Edgar.  Edgar  Morris  has  a  family  and  is  now  living  in 
Rome,  Georgia.  It  is  regretted  that  the  names  of  his  children  were  not  listed.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  he  has  one  daughter  who  has  been  married  more  than  ten 
years  and  who  just  recently  became  the  mother  of  her  first  child,  Nathan  Timothy, 
“Nathan”  meaning  “a  gift.”  This  mother  wrote  to  her  husband’s  aunt,  Belzora  May. 
that  this  blessing  seemed  to  her  and  her  husband  to  be  a  miracle,  as  the  birth  of 
Samuel  wras  to  Hannah,  the  story  of  which  is  told  in  the  first  chapter  of  First  Samuel. 

Evidence  indicates  that  Mattie  was  a  tender,  loving  wife  and  mother.  Her  thought 
was  nurtured  in  love  as  she  grew  up,  and  no  unwholesome  characteristic  had  a  place 
in  her  life.  Joy,  tenderness,  and  beauty  of  soul  formed  the  essence  of  her  being. 

“Those  we  love  truly  never  die, 

Though  year  by  year  the  sad  memorial  wreath, 

A  ring  and  flowers,  types  of  life  and  death. 

Are  laid  upon  their  graves. 

“For  death  the  pure  life  saves, 

And  life  all  pure  is  love;  and  love  can  reach 
From  heaven  to  earth,  and  nobler  lessons  teach 
Than  those  by  mortals  read.” 

— John  Boyle  O’Reilly 

CORA  IDELLA  CATO  ROOKER 

Cora  Idella,  daughter  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms  and  Nathaniel  Cato,  dedicated 
her  life  to  the  Lord  in  girlhood  and  she  remained  true  all  through  her  life.  Her 
thoughts  and  motives  were  kindly  and  generous  toward  others  and  she  was  never 
known  to  speak  harshly  or  to  be  unkindly  critical  of  others. 

She  was  a  member  of  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  to  which  she  gave  loving  devotion 
and  service.  In  her  life  she  experienced  many  trying  vicissitudes,  but  there  was  a 
spirit  within  that  sustained  in  every  trial. 

She  was  married  on  July  16,  1900,  to  Arthur  Hardin,  whose  birth  was  April  12. 
1867.  This  man  came  of  a  family  full  of  kindly  attitudes  like  her  own  family.  He  lived 
less  than  a  year  after  their  marriage,  being  snatched  away,  it  seems,  by  Pneumonia, 
on  March  28.  1901,  about  five  months  previous  to  the  birth  of  their  child. 

“Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life: 

They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted.” 

’•  * — Shelley 

SARAH  ARTHA — Named  for  her  father.  Born  August  15,  1901.  Married  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1920,  to  James  Lonnie  Woods,  whose  birth  was  July  8,  1896.  To  this  home  was 
born  two  sons  and  one  daughter:  Doyle  Edward — Born  September  25,  1921.  Married 
August  15  to  Evelyn  Inez  Farley  whose  birth  was  March  14,  1927.  They  have  four 
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children:  Doyle  Edward,  Jr. — Born  July  16,  1943.  Married  January  23,  1961,  to 
Brenda  Fay  Johnson.  Born  July  19,  1942.  Jerry  Loyd — Born  May  4,  1947;  Barbara 
Faye — Born  April  6,  1950;  Reba  Sue — Born  August  21,  1953.  Luther  Loyd — Born 
October  17,  1922.  Married  December  16,  1948,  to  Mavis  Wren  whose  birth  was 
April  3,  1927.  They  have  two  daughters:  Brenda  Joyce — Born  April  10,  1950; 
Rebecca  Gayle — Born  June  6,  1953.  Cora  Elva — Born  December  2,  1924.  Married 
September  1 1,  1943,  to  James  Travis  Davis  whose  birth  was  September  9,  1920.  They 
have  five  children:  Dortha  Jean — Born  March  13,  1944;  Linda  Ann — Born  January  7, 
1948;  Lenell — Born  March  2,  1950;  Donna  Jo — Born  September  11,  1951;  James 
Ellis — Born  December  14,  1952. 

James  Lonnie  Woods,  the  father,  passed  away  on  October  14,  1924,  a  young  father 
of  only  twenty-eight  years,  leaving  his  young  wife,  Sarah  Artha,  with  three  small 
children.  In  her  soul  was  a  spirit  of  faith  and  fortitude  that  proved  a  sustaining  power. 
The  care  of  her  precious  children  was  basic  in  her  purpose  of  life,  and  she  rallied  to 
the  need.  Her  mother,  having  suffered  a  similar  loss,  was  a  great  comfort  and  the 
divine  spark  within  her  soul  a  blessed  solace. 

The  author  knew  Lonnie  in  childhood  and  remembers  him  as  a  quiet,  good  boy 
with  a  smiling  personality.  Doubtless,  he  became  a  Christian  man  and  was  a  loving 
husband  and  father. 

“Not  in  the  time  of  pleasure 
Hope  doth  set  her  bow; 

But  in  the  sky  of  sorrow, 

Over  the  vale  of  woe. 

Through  gloom  and  shadow  look  we 
On  beyond  the  years! 

The  soul  would  have  no  rainbow 
Had  the  eyes  no  tears.” 

• — John  Vance  Cheney 

Artha  now  lives  in  Cullman,  Alabama,  probably  near  to  all  her  children. 

After  remaining  a  widow  for  three  years,  Cora  Idella  was  wooed  by  a  Baptist 
minister,  twenty  years  her  senior,  a  widower  with  no  living  children.  She  felt  reluctant 
to  become  remarried  but  her  parents  felt  that  it  was  the  wise  step  to  take,  knowing 
that  they  were  facing  the  sunset  and  could  not  always  be  with  her.  They  advised  also 
that  this  man  would  provide  a  good  home  for  her.  This  council  of  her  parents  opened 
her  heart  to  the  love  of  this  suitor,  and  he  soon  won  her  consent  to  marriage. 

The  wedding  of  Cora  Idella  Cato  Hardin  to  Robert  Alexander  Rooker  was 
solemnized  at  a  simple  home  ceremony  on  July  10,  1904.  His  birth  date  was  May  27, 
1855. 

Robert  Alexander  built  a  nice  new  home  for  his  family  on  his  fine  farm  in  the  west 
central  part  of  Cullman  County,  Alabama.  He  farmed  for  the  family  income  and 
preached  at  various  Baptist  churches  of  that  area. 

This  home  was  blessed  with  six  children: 

ROBERT  NATHANIEL— Born  May  29,  1905.  Married  on  September  6,  1925,  to 
Daisy  Franklin  Bullard  whose  birth  was  January  3,  1907.  They  have  two  sons  and 
one  daughter:  Bertas  Lee — Born  June  23,  1931.  Married  on  February  12,  1949,  to 
Joanne  Rausa  whose  birth  was  October  8,  1932.  They  have  two  children:  Anne  Lee — 
Born  October  12,  1949;  Donald  Bruce — Born  June  11,  1955.  James  Loyd — Born 
August  12,  1938.  Married  September  30,  1960,  to  Linda  Jane  Tucker  whose  birth 
was  December  20,  1939.  Shirley  Ann — Born  August  2,  1942.  Married  September  30, 
1960,  to  Joe  Wade  Biddy  whose  birth  was  July  7,  1938. 
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Robert  Nathaniel,  for  a  number  of  years  operated  a  barber  shop  in  Cullman,  Ala., 
but  later  moved  his  business  to  Birmingham  where  he  owns  his  own  home.  He  also 
still  owns  a  house  and  lot  in  Cullman  and  thinks  of  moving  back  to  Cullman  in  the 
future.  Theirs  is  a  lovely  family  and  they  are  very  fine  parents. 

JOHN  EMMANUEL— Born  May  31,  1907.  Married  November  30,  1930. 
Separated  a  few  months  afte?  marriage.  One  daughter  was  born  to  the  mother.  Mary 
Elizabeth — Born  October  3,  1931.  Married  to  Dillard  D.  Stricklin.  Two  sons  were 
born  to  them:  Dennis  Steven — Born  April  27,  1952;  Gordon  Allen— Born  December 
23,  1957. 

John  Emmanuel  was  a  deep  thinker  on  matters  of  religion,  having  had  a  wonderful 
experience  in  early  life,  and  decided  to  accept,  in  his  life,  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  of 
the  Bible.  This  naturally  caused  a  break  with  the  Baptist  Church.  He  did  extensive 
study  and  finally  left  his  community  going  to  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  community 
in  northeast  Alabama.  It  is  very  probable  that  his  “peculiar  ideas”  about  religion 
brought  about  the  seperation.  This  is  a  sad  fact,  but  has  been  true  in  a  few  cases,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  author. 

Emmanuel’s  mother  related  that  before  his  birth  she  had  seen  in  a  vision  an  angel 
coming  to  her  and  announcing  that  his  name  should  be  “Emmanuel.”  She  had  a 
very  definite  feeling  that  God  had  some  special  purpose  for  his  life.  The  author  was 
present  at  the  evangelistic  meeting  where  he  had  a  blessed  experience.  His  mother 
was  filled  with  such  ecstacy  that  she  was  overcome  with  joy.  Her  face  was  aglow  with 
the  light  of  Heaven,  as  was  also  that  of  this  son.  These  impressions  remain  to  this 
day  clear  and  indelible  to  this  author. 

It  is  sad  that  he  was  misunderstood.  It  is  a  very  fine  Christian  virtue  to  be  able  to 
regard  such  a  one  with  charity  without  which  the  Bible  says  “we  are  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  symbol.”  It  is  a  noble  character  who  rather  studies  deeply  for 
himself  to  find  the  real  truth  concerning  a  controversial  issue.  However,  it  is  granted 
that  it  is  more  comfortable  to  drift  along  with  public  opinion. 

Emmanuel  was  for  a  while  in  a  Sanitarium,  at  Wildwood,  Georgia.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  a  patient  or  a  helper  there.  It  is  rather  supposed  that  he  was  employed 
in  some  capacity.  He  is  now  at  Floral  Crest,  Ala. 

MINNIE  MAE  MATILDA— Born  November  7,  1908.  Married  on  May  8,  1927,  to 
Richard  Ernest  Posey  whose  birth  was  October  26,  1906.  They  are  the  parents  of  six 
children:  Mava  Marie — Born  April  27,  1929.  Married  July  16,  1949,  to  James  Earl 
Whitaker  whose  birth  was  September  21,  1916.  They  have  four  children:  Anita  Ann — 
Born  March  3,  1950;  Rita  Gayle — Born  October  30,  1953;  James  Gaylon — Born 
April  17,  1957;  Teresa  Gay — Born  September  16,  1959.  Robert  Ernest,  Jr. — Born 
April  17,  1931.  Married  May  31,  1957,  to  Freda  Joyce  English  whose  birth  was 
February  21,  1938.  They  have  two  children:  Tharron  Mark — Born  April  3,  1958; 
Gegie  Kaye — Born  May  1,  1960.  James  Burvel — Born  May  13,  1933.  Died  November 
18,  1949,  at  the  age  of  sixteen; 

“Methinks  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 

Be  not  fearful,  come  away.” 

- — Thomas  Flatman 

Glenda  Jean — Born  May  11,  1935;  Milda  Dean — Born  July  31,  1937.  Married 
January  28,  1955,  to  Hollis  Royal  Laney  whose  birth  was  November  3,  1931.  They 
have  two  daughters:  Sheilda  Kaye — Born  December  3,  1956;  Sherry  Ann — Born 
December  12,  1958.  Frances  Earline — Born  August  12,  1940.  Married  May  31,  1956, 
to  Douglas  Eugene  Brannon  whose  birth  was  May  11,  1937. 
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BFNJAMIN  F. — Born  September  10,  1910.  Married  January  24,  1948,  to  Avis 
Harbison  whose  birth  was  August  29,  1925.  They  have  four  sons:  Jerry  Freelin — Born 
May  13,  1949;  Marshall  Franklin — Born  March  30,  1951;  Vandel  Kieth — Born 
September  1 1,  1955;  Brent  Warner — Born  November  3,  1958. 

1  FIOMAS  EPHRAIM — Born  October  17,  1911.  Married  November  1,  1931,  to 
Veda  Mae  Thornton  whose  birth  was  May  13,  1910.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Dora  Mae — Born  May  9,  1933.  Died  May  25,  1933; 

“She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.” 

— New  Testament 

Joyce  Marie — Born  March  23,  1935.  Married  September  3,  1953,  to  Beverly  Hansard 
whose  birth  was  February  20,  1927.  They  have  one  daughter:  Linda  Marie — Born 
March  7,  1958.  Carol  Dean — Born  July  20,  1938.  Married  November  9,  1956,  to  Cle- 
burn  Rice  whose  birth  was  May  31,  1928.  They  have  one  child:  Randy  Clea — Born 
October  6,  1958.  Died  October  9,  1958. 

“And  flights  of  angels 
sing  thee  to  thy  rest.” 

• — Shakespeare 


Durwood  Lee — Born  May  26,  1941. 

GEORGE  BOTTOMS — Born  January  10,  1914.  Married  September  9,  1942,  to 
Deloris  Freeman  whose  birth  was  February  3,  1927.  They  have  six  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Edward  Eugene — Born  July  12,  1943;  Harold  Gene — Born  December  31, 
1944;  James  Huey — Born  February  13,  1947;  Brenda  Joyce — Born  January  17,  1949; 
Curtis  Olen — Born  July  6,  1954;  Randy  Lee — Born  August  14,  1956;  Jimmy  Kieth — 
Born  June  3,  1959. 

Robert  Alexander  Rooker  passed  away  on  March  26,  1915,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
Cora  Idella  departed  this  life  on  February  25,  1953,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

“Oh!  there  at  last,  life’s  trials  past, 

We’ll  meet  our  loved  once  more, 

Whose  feet  have  trod  the  path  to  God — 

“Not  lost,  but  gone  before.” 

■ — Caroline  Elizabeth  Norton 

CORDELIA  CLYDE  CATO 

Cordelia  Clyde,  daughter  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms  and  Nathaniel  Cato,  came  with 
her  parents  and  their  family  to  Cullman  County,  Alabama,  when  the  move  was  made 
from  Georgia.  She  was  known  to  family  and  friends  as  Clyde  and  was  a  sweet  and 
loving  daughter,  winning  the  love  of  everyone  who  knew  her  well.  To  the  author 
she  gave  the  impression  of  saintliness  that  very  few  people  have. 

In  her  acquaintance,  there  was  only  one,  of  her  many  suitors,  that  she  could  regard 
as  the  one  God  purposed  for  her.  His  name  was  George  Tillery  and  his  parents  were 
accepted  as  being  an  outstanding  family  of  that  area,  of  cultural  background,  and 
of  high  integrity.  This  George  Tillery  was  small  of  stature,  a  clean  and  neat  person 
in  appearance,  and  of  a  pleasant  personality.  He  was  every  inch  a  manly  character,  a 
real  gentleman.  He  was,  as  were  all  his  family,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Although  he  was  not  a  Baptist,  by  faith,  Clyde  found  herself  falling  in  love  with  him, 
as  his  visits  became  more  frequent.  This  love  became  a  mutual  devotion.  Following 
his  proposal,  she  weighed  over  and  over  in  her  mind,  the  question  of  their  marriage. 
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until  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  life  without  his  companionship  would  be  to 
her  a  vast  emptiness. 

Clyde  suffered  a  lot  of  illness.  One  duration,  after  their  engagement,  continued  to 
such  length  that  George’s  family,  in  their  forebodings,  cautioned  that  he  might  be 
taking  unto  himself  an  invalid.  He  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  His  reply  was,  “That 
makes  no  difference  to  me.  If  I  knew  that  she  would  be  an  invalid  the  rest  of  her  life. 
I  would  get  married  to  her  anyway.” 

They  were  married  in  due  time  and  established  a  home  of  beautiful  Christian 
principles.  This  home  was  graced  with  one  son  and  one  daughter: 

LEE — Was  betrothed  to  a  fine  young  lady  whose  name  was  not  learned.  Entering 
World  War  One,  during  the  season  of  1915-1918,  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  The  date  and  place  of  his  death  was  not  learned. 

“Those  that  we  loved  so  long  and  see  no  more, 

Loved  and  still  loves — not  dead,  but  gone  before.” 

— Samuel  Rodgers 

PEARL — Married  tc  Milton  Yates.  They  have  one  son:  George  Milton — Married 
to  Shelbia  Williams.  They  have  one  daughter:  Mary  Sue — Married  to  Eugene 
Robeson. 

George  Milton  and  his  son-in-law,  Eugene  Robeson,  both  are  Church  of  Christ 
ministers. 

Pearl  and  her  husband  live  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Clyde  passed  away  as  a  young  mother  but  the  date  was  not  learned. 

George  Tillery  died  on  June  18,  1949. 

“Why  be  afraid  of  death,  as  though  your  life  were  breath? 

Death  but  anoints  your  eyes  with  clay.  O  glad  surprise! 

Why  should  it  be  a  wrench  to  leave  your  wooden  bench  ? 

Why  not,  with  happy  shout,  run  home  when  school  is  out? 

This  is  the  death  of  death,  to  breath  away  a  breath 
To  know  the  end  of  life,  and  taste  the  deathless  life, 

And  joy  without  a  fear,  and  smile  without  a  tear; 

And  work,  nor  care  to  rest,  and  find  the  last  the  best.” 

— Maltbie  D.  Babcock 

BELZORA  MAY  CATO 

Belzora  May,  daughter  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms  and  Nathaniel  Cato,  grew  to 
adulthood  at  the  farm  home  in  the  north  central  part  of  Cullman  County,  Alabama. 
She  was  lovingly  known  as  Zora,  and  was  a  daughter  of  many  fine  qualities;  love, 
kindness,  and  every  womanly  virtue,  being  woven  into  her  very  being.  In  her  growing 
up,  she  became  familiar  with  and  efficient  in  all  the  household  industries. 

At  this  time  the  conventional  trend  of  opinion  was  that  daughters  should  be 
trained  to  be  industrious  home-makers.  Home  economics  in  the  curriculum  had  not 
been  instituted  in  county  or  city  schools  of  that  day,  and  even  the  state  agricultural 
and  home  economic  schools  were  in  the  stage  of  early  development.  Therefore,  wise 
mothers  trained  their  daughters  in  all  the  arts  of  the  home,  feeling  that  this  was  the 
duty  of  a  good  mother. 

Zora  learned  in  a  very  practical  way  the  ordinary  arts,  and  the  dishes  she  prepared 
were  not  only  nourishing  food,  but  attractive  and  appetizing.  She  also  became  deft 
with  the  needle,  in  its  various  arts.  The  family’s  laundry  was  to  be  meticulously  done; 
also  there  were  duties  of  drudgery  as  well,  if  they  were  accepted  in  such  attitude.  To 
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the  optomistic  mother  or  daughter,  however,  these,  being  well  organized,  could  be¬ 
come  products  of  an  interesting  art  also. 

Zora  was  an  attractive  and  capable  young  lady  and,  of  course,  had  admirers  among 
the  young  men  of  the  area,  some  very  nice  and  pleasant.  Yet  some,  who  manifested 
more  than  a  passing  interest,  were  not  to  be  encouraged  in  the  least.  She  was  not  one 
to  be  unkind,  but  was  a  tactful  person.  So,  in  this  matter,  she  knew  how  to  be  cooly 
courteous.  There  was  one  young  man,  Luther  Hardin,  whose  attentions  she  did  not 
discourage.  He  was  of  fine  stature  and  a  handsome  man.  Zora  would  not  have  been 
influenced  beyond  sound  reason,  by  deportment  alone.  With  this,  however,  Luther 
Hardin  possessed  qualities  of  worth.  As  Zora  came  to  know  him  better,  she  realized 
that  he  would  make  a  fine  husband,  and  their  devotion  to  each  other  became  so 
strong  that  they  decided  to  be  wed. 

Their  life  together  was  a  devoted  companionship  and  they  had  a  truly  Christian 
home. 

No  children  were  born  to  them. 

Since  Luther’s  passing  several  years  ago,  her  life  was  very  lonely,  but  her  faith  was 
strong  and  her  courage  firm.  She  always  found  much  beauty  and  joy  in  life,  regardless 
of  her  sorrow.  Therefore,  life  was  interesting  and  she  did  not  entertain  languish  of 
soul. 

Luther  Hardin  was  as  fine  a  husband  as  God  ever  made.  His  devotion  to  his  beloved 
wife  never  faltered,  and  his  Christian  life  was  deep  and  earnest.  Of  Zora’s  husband 
one  could  confidently  say,  “Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among 
the  elders  of  the  land." 

“I  love  a  soul  not  all  of  wood, 

Predestined  to  be  good, 

But  true  to  the  backbone 
Unto  itself  alone 
And  false  to  none; 

Born  to  its  own  affairs, 

Its  own  joys  and  own  cares; 

By  which  the  work  that  God  begun 
Is  finished,  and  not  undone.” 

— H.  D.  Thoreau 


Zora  passed  away  in  July,  1961. 

“  ‘Good  night,  sleep  well!’  we  say  to  those  we  love, 

And  watch  dear  faces  glimmer  on  the  stair, 

And  hear  faint  footfalls  in  the  rooms  above 
Sound  on  the  quiet  air, 

Yet  feel  no  fear,  though  lonely  they  must  go 
The  road  of  slumber’s  strange  oblivion: 

Dark  always  wears  to  dawn, 

Sleep  is  so  gentle,  and  so  well  we  know, 

Wherever  they  have  gone, 

They  will  be  safe  until  the  morning  light, 

Good  night,  good  night!” 

■ — Nancy  Byrd  Turner 

LOIS  ODESSA  CATO 

Lois  Odessa,  daughter  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bottoms  and  Nathaniel  Cato,  was  a  very 
young  child  when  the  family  came  to  Alabama  from  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  She 
was  always  a  loving  and  obedient  daughter.  Gentleness,  meekness,  and  love  were  her 
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outstanding  characteristics.  Those  who  knew  Lois  could  never  entertain  one  thought 
of  unkindness  concerning  her  life.  She  was  a  distinct  blond.  The  gentle  sweetness  of 
her  soul  was  radiated  to  those  around  her.  Characters  of  this  calibre  are  few.  Know¬ 
ing  her  was  truly  a  deep  impression,  not  easily  forgotten. 

She  was  wooed  and  wed  by  a  retiring  but  witty  young  man  whose  soul  was  pure 
and  loving  as  ever  God  made  man.  He  was  Henry  Hardin,  born  October  14,  1876. 
They  were  married  September  28,  1899.  Their  companionship  was  beautiful,  and 
their  home  was  genuinely  Christian.  They  brought  up  their  dear  little  family  in  the 
Baptist  faith,  to  love  and  honor  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  Universe. 

Henry  was  a  brother  to  Luther  Hardin,  Lois’  sister  Belzora’s  husband. 

Their  children  are  three  sons  and  four  daughters: 

Deemie — Married  August  28,  1931,  to  Martha  Evelyn  McClutchen.  They  are  the 
parents  of  one  son  and  one  daughter:  Dortha  Jean — Married  to  James  E.  Sharp,  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  God.  They  live  on  Route  1,  Vinemont,  Alabama;  William 
Von — Born  May  23,  1938.  Unmarried.  Lives  with  his  parents  on  Route  4,  Clinton, 
Tennessee. 

Sarah  Frances — Married  to  Will  Byars.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  five  children: 
Melva — Born  November  20,  1928.  Married  to  Monroe  Hood,  a  Baptist  minister. 
They  live  on  Route  1,  Logan,  Alabama;  James  Ira — Born  November  8,  1929.  Married 
and  lives  at  1905  36th  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Frances  Katharine — Born 
August  1,  1930.  Married  to  Hulon  Peak.  They  live  on  Route  10,  Cullman,  Alabama; 
William  Joel — Born  March  10,  1935.  Married  and  lives  on  Route  1,  Cullman,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Lois  Willene — Born  February  26,  1939.  At  home  with  her  parents. 

Ola  Mae — Married  to  James  Colbert  McCarley.  One  son  born  to  James'  first  mar¬ 
riage:  Jimmy.  They  have  one  daughter:  Wilma  Sue — Born  September  7,  1951. 

Verdie  Irene — Died  in  childhood,  June  29,  1930. 

“Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field.” 

— Shakespeare 

Noel — Married  to  Grace  Mary  Jane  Campbell.  They  adopted  three  little  sons  who 
were  brothers:  Wilbourn  William — Born  September  8,  1948;  Jerry  Glenn — Born  May 
10,  1950;  Roland  Wayne — Born  March  30,  1952. 

Lemuel — Married  on  June  25,  1949,  to  Gladys  Modena  Jones.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Phillip  Lemuel — Born  April  28,  1950;  Charles  Craig — Born  June  30,  1958. 

Geneva — A  precious  daughter,  at  home  with  her  father. 

“O  happy  race  of  men  if  love,  which  rules  Heaven,  rules  your  mind.” 

- — Boethius 

This  home  of  Lois  and  Henry  Hardin  certainly  gave  every  evidence  of  being  ruled 
by  love.  Patience  was,  obviously,  one  key-note.  They  proved  by  attitudes  and  actions 
that  they  were  interested  in  their  children's  interests,  taking  time  to  discuss,  with  each, 
any  new  idea  originated  by  the  child.  These  children  knew  that  mother  and  father 
were  interested  in  them  and  their  interests.  In  their  up-bringing,  very  little  punish¬ 
ment  was  necessary,  but  sternness  was  ever-ready  if  the  need  required.  Visiting  in  the 
home,  when  the  children  were  young,  the  author  heard  the  father  say  that  it  had 
never  been  needful  for  him  to  punish  Deemie  but  one  time.  On  one  occasion  as  he 
walked  home  from  school,  he  stopped  and  played  in  the  brook.  Henry  considered  that 
disobedience,  and  used  a  peach-tree  branch  to  insure  remembrance.  These  children 
knew  that  obedience  was  expected  of  them.  Their  earliest  training  had  taught  them 
this. 
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Their  love  for  each  other  and  for  their  parents  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
parents'  loving  wisdom  and  discipline.  If  all  fathers  and  mother  had  like  discretion 
and  patience,  this  world  would  be  a  more  pleasant  place  to  live. 

Henry  is  still  living  and  very  alert.  It  is  such  a  blessing  for  him  to  have  his  daughter 
Geneva  with  him. 

Lois  Odessa  passed  away  on  May  9,  1946,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

“Father,  to  Thee  we  look  in  all  our  sorrow, 

Thou  art  the  fountain  whence  our  healing  flows; 

Dark  though  the  night,  joy  cometh  with  the  morrow; 

Safely  they  rest  who  in  thy  love  repose. 

When  fond  hopes  fail  and  skies  are  dark  before  us, 

When  the  vain  cares  that  vex  our  life  increase — 

Comes  with  the  calm  the  thought  that  Thou  art  o’er  us, 

And  we  grow  quiet,  folded  in  Thy  peace.” 

— Frederick  L.  Hosmer 


* 
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JAMES  MADISON  BOTTOMS 

“Mine  honor  is  my  life;  both  grew  in  one; 

Take  honor  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done, 

Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honor  let  me  try: 

In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die.” 

- — Shakespeare 

James  Madison,  son  of  James  and  Eliza  McElroy  Bottoms,  was  a  kindly,  affection¬ 
ate  boy,  a  distinct  blonde.  In  his  soft  blue  eyes  the  light  of  love  was  always  shining 
and  he  had  a  ready  smile  for  everyone.  He  grew  up  on  the  old  farm,  settled  by  his 
father  when  the  family  first  came  from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia. 

He  was  married  on  December  19,  1872,  to  Laura  Ann  Collins,  whose  birth  date 
was  September  3,  1848,  sister  to  Susan  Collins,  wife  of  George  W.  Bottoms.  Brothers 
married  sisters.  A  similar  incident  seems  to  have  occurred  in  several  of  the  Bottoms 
families,  as  scrutiny  will  show. 

James  Madison,  known  as  Mattie,  and  Laura  settled  a  farm  home  in  Fayette 
County,  Georgia.  They  were  very  active  in  Corinth  Baptist  Church,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  community  life.  Mattie  had  become  a  deeply  devoted  Christian  in  early 
life.  So  he  was  ever  ready  for  any  call  of  the  Lord. 

He  and  his  wife  both,  being  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  righteousness,  purposed, 
from  the  beginning  to  establish  a  truly  Christian  home  where  Godly  living  would  be 
its  foundation.  They  were  given  a  precious  family  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters: 

Charley  Edward — Born  January  24,  1874;  Cora  Lee — Born  April  10,  1876;  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas — Born  November  19,  1877;  Lois  Bula — Born  May  6,  1880;  Luther — 
Born  September  1,  1881;  Lillie  Estelle — Born  Februarv  25,  1885;  Lora — Born  June 
14,  1888. 

This  was  a  lovely  family  of  children.  Knowing  them  well,  one  was  impressed  by 
their  kindness  and  devotion  to  parents  and  to  each  other.  Each  one  was  loyal  to 
mother’s  and  father’s  wishes.  Truly,  there  seemed  never  to  be  any  attitude  of  dis¬ 
obedience  among  them. 

Mattie’s  sister  Sarah  and  family  had  moved  to  Alabama,  it  seems,  during  the  early 
1800's  and  reported  good  lands  for  sale  there,  at  reasonable  prices.  Mattie  became 
interested  in  this  and  made  a  visit  in  view  of  purchasing  a  home.  Finding  it  a  favor¬ 
able  place,  he  purchased  a  farm  twelve  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Cullman  and  moved 
his  family  there,  in  the  year  1884,  when  the  little  son,  Luther,  was  three  years  old. 

The  method  of  transporting  household  and  farming  possessions  was  by  the  old 
covered  wagon.  Mattie’s  brother,  Tom,  went  along  to  drive  the  team  for  one  wagon. 
At  least  four  days  time  was  required  to  make  the  trip.  Towns  they  passed  through, 
now  cities,  were  at  that  time  only  villages.  Tom  remembered  especially  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  Few  of  the  streets  were  paved,  and  those  few  were  paved  with 
brick,  laid  flat,  side  by  side,  and  end  to  end.  Buildings  referred  to  as  “sky-scrapers’’ 
had  not  made  their  appearance.  Business  houses  were  mostly  wooden  frame  struc¬ 
tures.  Children  and  their  dogs  played  in  the  streets. 

As  the  train  of  covered  wagons  jostled  along,  children  peered  excitedly  through 
open  doors,  and  dogs  barked  viciously.  Everyone  in  the  moving  party  was  well  spent 
when  the  journey  ended.  The  home,  although  simple,  was  a  welcome  sight  to  each 
tired  soul  and  the  children  were  excited  over  their  new  home. 

Remaining  there  a  few  days  to  assist  with  getting  things  in  order,  while  the  horses 
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had  a  period  of  rest,  Tom  found  some  opportunity  for  deer  hunting.  These  were 
plentiful  in  the  county  then,  as  were  also  wild  turkeys.  The  deer  were  too  shrewd  for 
this  hunter.  He  did  see  a  number  of  them,  but  never  near  enough  for  a  shot.  He  did 
succeed  in  taking  some  fine  wild  turkeys. 

Mattie  and  his  family  became  good  citizens  of  their  new  community,  being  very 
active  in  its  church  life.  The  children  all  became  Christians  in  their  youth  and,  there¬ 
fore,  this  family  was  instrumental  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  the 
community,  known  as  Emmaus.  This  was  a  treasured  spot  to  each  of  these  children, 
as  it  was  the  place  where  they,  each,  at  various  times,  knelt  at  an  altar  and  the  Light 
broke  through  to  them. 

Mattie  was  deeply  conscious  of  any  possibility  for  adverse  influence  upon  his  fam¬ 
ily.  A  violin  was  only  a  “fiddle”  in  that  area.  Community  social  life,  at  that  time, 
seemed  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes:  that  governed  by  real  Christian  princi¬ 
ples  and  that  determined  by  baser  principles.  Activities  of  the  latter  included  dances 
of  a  crude  type,  often  accompanied  by  wild  orgies  and  drinking.  Most  young  people, 
who  “got  off  with  the  wrong  crowd,”  attended  these  parties.  There  was  always  a 
“fiddler”  present,  who  produced  the  music  for  the  dancing. 

Mattie  Bottoms  naturally  associated  a  violin  with  this  type  of  life.  On  one  occasion 
a  young  man  made  a  call  to  this  home,  bearing  his  “fiddle”  in  its  case  along  with  him. 
This  father  met  him  at  the  door  and  kindly,  but  firmly,  requested  him  to  leave  the 
fiddle  on  the  porch,  explaining,  “I  never  let  one  of  those  things  come  inside  my 
house.”  If  every  Christian  parent  today  were  as  consistent  in  righteous  principles  for 
their  families,  this  country  would  have  a  purer  Christianity. 

There  was  an  organ  in  the  home  and  the  family  often  gathered  around  it  as  Luther 
played  and  they  all  poured  out  praises  in  melody.  Other  young  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  also  came  in  on  occasion  when  there  was  a  joyous  hymn  singing.  This  environ¬ 
ment  built  beautiful  characters,  rich  souls,  loving  hearts,  and  strong  faith. 

After  the  birth  of  the  youngest  child,  Mattie,  although  a  very  busy  father,  felt  a 
deeply  moving  power  working  within  his  soul.  This  was  constantly  with  him,  as  he 
labored  in  his  fields  each  day,  as  he  met  others  of  the  community,  as  he  read  the  Bible 
with  his  family.  It  seemed  to  weigh  upon  him  more  when  attending  church  worship. 
It  simply  would  not  leave  him.  Going  to  his  daily  altar,  he  became  deeply  assured  that 
it  was  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  speaking:  “Go!  tell  the  lost  of  Jesus  and  His  love. 
Preach  to  my  people  the  righteous  life.”  He  felt  that  he  must  obey  that  voice,  and 
Eternity  will  surely  be  his  reward. 

Sitting  under  his  messages  was  a  beautiful  experience.  To  the  author  in  childhood 
it  seemed  that  Heaven  surrounded  the  place  as  he  told  how  God's  power  moves  in  the 
lives  of  His  people,  how  His  love  enfolds,  guides,  and  protects;  that  “eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  what  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Him.”  Many  people  were  made  better  and  happier  because  he 
accepted  that  call. 

It  was  saddening  to  all  the  community  when  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  the 
year  1908.  He  had  every  care  that  loving  hearts  and  hands  could  offer  and  after  a 
few  months  was  able  to  be  up  and  around  again.  Feeling  despondent  concerning  his 
ability  to  farm  again  and  having  only  the  two  youngest  daughters  at  home,  he  sold 
the  farm  and  moved  to  Leoma,  Tennessee,  in  1911.  Two  sons  were  living  there  and  he 
felt  it  best  to  be  near  them.  He  wras  never  perfectly  well  again.  In  a  few  years  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  second  stroke  and  remained  almost  helpless  till  a  third  attack  brought  his 
decease  on  October  1,  1915. 

His  good  wife,  Laura,  lived  with  her  children  for  four  years,  bringing  to  their 
homes  loving  peace  and  joy.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  living  with  her  daugh- 
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ter  Lora  in  Cullman  County.  She  passed  away  on  February  27,  1920.  Their  bodies 
rest  in  the  old  Emmaus  Churchyard,  the  place  where  Mattie  spoke  many  a  tribute 
over  departed  ones  of  his  community. 

“Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy! 

Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy; 

Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair — 

Sorrows  and  death  may  not  enter  there; 

'Fime  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom, 

For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 

It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child!” 

• — Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans 


CHARLEY  EDWARD  BOTTOMS 

Charley  Edward,  son  of  James  Madison  and  Laura  Ann  Collins  Bottoms,  was  born 
in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  and  was  ten  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  was  a  boy  of  gentle  personality,  ever  mindful  of  his  duty  of  obedience  to  his 
parents.  Being  the  eldest  of  the  children,  he  developed  a  great  responsibility  in  shar¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  farm  work  and  the  needs  of  the  family.  He  was  always  a  good 
boy. 

Becoming  a  young  man,  he  naturally  found  an  interest  in  singings  and  church 
services  of  his  own  and  adjoining  communities,  and  in  the  beautiful  young  ladies  he 
met  at  these  gathering.  As  time  moved  along,  he  was  especially  impressed  with  a  fine 
young  lady  of  the  Shady  Grove  Church  community  in  Alabama,  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  his  home.  Her  name  was  Victoria  Burch.  He  sought  her  company  more  and 
more  often  and  became  so  enamoured  of  her  charm  and  strength  of  convictions,  that 
he  knew  that  God  had  sent  her  for  him.  He  asked  her  hand  in  marriage  and  they  were 
wed  in  a  beautiful  home  ceremony. 

They  established  a  loving  Christian  home  to  which  was  sent  one  little  son,  Claud. 
It  seems  that  the  mother  died  at  his  birth. 

Claud  joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  early  manhood  and  was  on  duty  in  the  state  of 
Washington  when  he  was  drowned  in  the  year  1917. 

“The  heavens  shall  glow  with  splendor, 

But  brighter  far  than  they 
The  saints  shall  shine  in  glory, 

As  Christ  shall  them  away; 

The  beauty  of  the  Saviour 
Shall  dazzle  every  eye, 

In  the  crowning  day  that’s  coming  bye  and  bye.” 

- — El  Nathan 

Victoria  had  a  lovely  sister,  just  younger  than  she,  whose  name  was  Mattie.  Charley 
Edward,  known  by  family  and  friends  as  “Eddie,”  knew  that  there  was  no  finer  family 
from  which  he  could  choose  a  companion  and  no  lady  to  be  found  who  could  be  so 
kind  and  loving  a  step-mother  for  his  little  son.  Therefore,  he  lost  no  time  in  sounding 
out  her  response  to  his  attentions.  He  had  lived  months  and  months  of  loneliness  and 
could  not  go  on  in  that  way.  He  had  established  a  home  and  what  was  home  without 
a  companion?  Also  little  Claud  needed  the  loving  influence  of  the  right  kind  of  a 
step-mother. 

Mattie  was  acquainted  with  Eddie  as  an  ideal  husband  and  responded  to  his  re¬ 
quest  for  marriage  in  a  beautiful  Christian  spirit.  The  wedding  was  arranged  to  be 
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solemnized  in  her  home  and  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Burch 
became  the  second  bride  of  Eddie  Bottoms. 

Seven  children  were  sent  to  bless  this  union: 

Jimmy — Married  to  Margaret  McCullough.  They  have  one  child:  Lucille — Mar¬ 
ried  to  Warren  Murphy.  They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter:  Mary  Margaret; 
Michael.  They  live  in  Texas  where  they  have  a  farm  home. 

Velma — Passed  away  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  months. 

“She  passed  away  like  morning  dew 
Before  the  sun  was  high; 

So  brief  her  time,  she  scarcely  knew 
The  meaning  of  a  sigh.” 

- — Hartley  Coleridge 

Roy — Married  to  Ora  Belle  Stegall.  One  child  was  born  to  them:  R.  C. — Married 
and  has  two  or  three  children.  Ora  Belle  passed  away  and  Roy  was  remarried.  Wife's 
name  not  reported.  Two  children  blessed  their  home:  Charles — Married  but  no  fur¬ 
ther  information;  Patsy — Married  to  Gene  Pigg.  Have  one  daughter.  Name  not 
learned. 

Ira — Married  to  Edna  Prosser.  They  have  one  child:  Harvel — Married  to  a  girl 
whose  name  is  Lessie  Mae.  They  have  two  children:  Debbie;  Eugene.  Ira  works  in  a 
canning  plant  near  their  home  in  Florida. 

Floyd — Married  to  Lillie  Mae  Oden.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  two  children: 
Jackie — Married  to  Judy  Partain.  No  children;  Tommy — Seventeen  years  of  age  at 
this  writing. 

Floyd,  several  years  ago,  served  one  term  as  sheriff  of  Lawrence  County,  Tenn., 
but,  preferring  the  vocation  of  farming,  he  did  not  seek  the  office  again. 

Clessie — Married  to  Bob  T.  Lumpkin.  They  have  one  child:  Barbara  Joan — Age 
twenty.  Bob  is  owner  and  operator  of  an  Esso  service  station. 

An  infant  daughter  died  at  birth. 

“Only  a  breath  from  Heaven, 

Gentle  as  the  breeze  of  May; 

Ever  so  dear,  borne  in  love, 

And  quickly  flown  away.” 

- — Anonymous 

Eddie’s  and  Mattie’s  home  was  a  beautiful  example  of  the  best  of  earth.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  learned  the  tasks  of  life  that  gave  them  strength,  faith,  and  beauty  of  character 
that  endures  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 

The  places  where  they  have  lived  have  been  better  for  their  presence  and  more 
beautiful  because  of  their  industrv. 

J 

It  is  regretted  that  names  and  birth  dates  of  all  the  grandchildren  were  not  given. 

Eddie  Bottoms  passed  away  on  September  24,  1942,  after  a  long  illness  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years  and  nine  months. 

Mattie  passed  away  on  April  4,  1951. 

“Dear  is  the  spot  where  Christians  sleep, 

And  sweet  the  strains  which  Angels  pour; 

Oh,  why  should  we  in  anguish  weep? 

They  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before.” 

- — Unknown 
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CORA  LEE  BOTTOMS  CUPP 

Cora  Lee,  daughter  of  James  Madison  and  Laura  Ann  Collins  Bottoms,  was  born 
in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  being  eight  years  of  age  when  the  family  moved  to  Ala¬ 
bama.  She  was  a  kind  and  loving  daughter  and  sister,  ever  loyal  to  any  need  that  arose 
in  the  family. 

There  was  much  work  to  be  done  in  settling  a  new  home.  Therefore,  each  child 
shouldered  a  share  of  the  burden.  Farming  being  the  means  of  sustenance  for  most 
rural  families,  daughters  found  it  necessary  to  do  some  labor  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  to 
assist  mother  in  the  household  duties.  Cora  never  once  complained  about  her  task, 
but  accepted  it  as  a  part  of  life. 

Growing  into  a  charming  young  lady,  she  was  courted  by  several  suitors  but  the 
only  one  who  made  an  impression  upon  her  mind  was  a  small  but  brilliant  and  ener¬ 
getic  young  man,  named  John  V.  Cupp.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  integrity,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  man,  who  had  a  fine  singing  voice.  He  was  recognized  as  a  fine  leader  of  congrega¬ 
tional  singing,  and  was  always  in  demand  in  his  own  and  other  communities. 

Their  association  developed  a  mutual  affection  and  they  were  married  when  Cora 
was  about  twenty  and  he  probably  twenty-one,  about  the  year  1900.  There  was  a 
beautiful  simple  home  wedding,  at  evening,  with  only  relatives  as  guests.  This  was 
followed  by  a  sumptuous  meal,  called  the  “Infair,”  to  which  the  wedding  guests  were 
invited. 

The  long  table  had  previously  been  prepared,  in  the  dining  room  sufficient  to  seat 
all  the  adults  and  children.  The  table  was  spread  with  bounties  of  boiled  ham,  home¬ 
made  pork  sausage,  fried  chicken,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  creamed  corn,  squashes, 
turnips,  turnip  greens,  white  potatoes,  puddings,  pies,  and  cake.  Only  milk  or  water 
was  served  as  the  children’s  drink  but  the  adults  were  usually  served  strong  coffee 
with  sugar  and  cream. 

Just  as  the  people  were  all  seated  and  had  their  plates  served,  one  cousin,  Ary 
Thomas  Bottoms,  a  thirteen  year  old,  desiring  to  be  correct  in  everything,  proceeded 
to  cut  the  meat  from  a  chicken  bone  with  his  knife,  holding  it  with  the  fork.  This 
being  too  difficult,  the  plate  turned  bottom-up  in  his  lap.  Embarrassed?  It  was  too 
much  for  him!  His  “Sunday  clothes”  were  ruined  and  he  did  not  feel  hungry  any 
more.  Laura,  the  mother,  attempted  to  comfort  Ary  while  all  the  other  guests  were 
enjoying  the  funny  side. 

John  had  purchased  a  nice  little  farm  and  built  a  neat  little  home  for  Cora.  He  was 
a  good  businessman  and  she  was  an  equal  companion.  They  labored  together  and 
managed  well,  being  scrupulous  to  establish  financial  security.  They  were  also  loyal 
Christians  and  had  great  strength  of  faith. 

Years  passed  and  they  saved  and  saved,  placing  their  fund  in  a  Cullman  Bank 
where  it  would  surely  be  most  safely  guarded.  Some  hazard  occurred,  however,  to 
this  bank,  and  it  failed,  with  the  loss  to  John  and  Cora  of  all  their  savings.  Many 
people  would  have  been  distraught  beyond  the  point  of  reason.  They  only  said,  “God's 
will  be  done.  If  it  is  His  will  for  our  savings  to  go  that  way,  then  we  should  not  worry.” 

No  children  were  born  to  this  couple,  a  fact  that  was  a  sadness  to  them. 

Cora  passed  away  on  December  3,  1918,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Emmaus 
Churchyard. 

“And  the  stately  ships  go  on, 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.” 

- — Tennyson 
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WILLIAM  THOMAS  BOTTOMS 

William  Thomas,  son  of  James  Madison  and  Laura  Ann  Collins  Bottoms,  lived  as 
a  boy  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  to  the  age  of  seven  years,  when  the  family  moved 
to  Cullman  County,  Alabama.  He  was  known  by  family  and  friends  as  “Willie.”  He 
was  truly  a  fine  boy  being  honest,  obedient,  and  loving  in  the  family.  He  was  some¬ 
what  witty,  always  enjoying  good  clean  jokes  and  could  carry  his  share  of  them. 

There  was  not  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body.  Therefore,  he  was  his  father's  constant  com¬ 
panion  in  all  the  work  about  the  farm,  ever  doing  his  part  to  improve  the  farm  and 
home. 

He  grew  to  manhood  in  Cullman  County,  Alabama,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  school  at  the  village  of  Logan  near  their  home,  as  did  all  the  children  of  the 
family. 

The  village  schools  of  that  day  were  not  graded  systematically  as  schools  today  but 
they  carried  subjects  equal  to  elementary  and  high  schools  of  today.  Many  young 
people  who  desired  to  follow  the  teaching  profession,  upon  completion  of  the  village 
or  country  schools,  took  the  state  teacher’s  examination,  given  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  county  schools,  received  a  certificate,  and  went  right  into  teaching.  Necessity 
so  demanding,  they  often  taught  a  year  or  two,  saving  funds  to  enter  college,  to  do 
further  study  in  preparation  for  a  higher  teaching  position. 

Willie  Bottoms  liked  the  farming  profession  more  than  anything.  Therefore,  he 
preferred  to  seek  for  himself  a  wife  and  settle  a  farm  home.  There  was  a  lovely  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  Burch,  who  was  sister  to  the  two  who  had  become  first  and  second 
wives  of  his  brother  Edward  Bottoms.  This  lady’s  name  wras  Zona.  She  wras  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  kindly,  and  capable  young  woman;  and  Willie  became  deeply  in  love  with  her, 
after  visiting  her  a  number  of  times.  This  blessed  courtship  was  carried  on  for  months 
before  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  acceptance. 

They  wrere  married  in  a  beautiful  home  ceremony  and  made  their  home,  for  a  year 
or  two,  in  Cullman  County.  After  this  they  moved  to  western  Tennessee,  to  the  small 
town  of  Leoma,  and  built  a  nice  home  there.  Four  daughters  and  three  sons  were  sent 
to  bless  this  home: 

Elizabeth — Lived  to  the  age  of  about  nine  months. 

“O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest!” 

- — Robert  Browning 

Flavil — Married  to  Gordie  Baxter.  They  have  four  children:  Billy — Married  to 
Donna  Watkins.  Their  children  are:  William  Carrol;  Susan.  Billy  Joe,  by  a  previous 
marriage.  Bobbie — Age  23.  Joy — Married  to  Don  Williams.  Their  home  has  the 
blessing  of  two  children:  Teresa;  Bobby  Don.  Margaret — Age  15. 

Flavil  is  postmaster  of  Summertown,  Tenn.,  wrhere  their  home  is  located. 

L.  B. — Married  to  Ruth  Covalt.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Jean — Mar¬ 
ried  to  W.  M.  Jaggers,  Jr.  They  have  twro  children:  Johnnie;  W.  M.  III.  Wilma — 
First  married  to  Frank  Shrader.  To  them  wras  born  one  child:  Frank,  Jr.  The  father 
died  and  Wilma  was  remarried  to  Billy  Barnado.  They  have  one  child:  Kevin  Wilson. 

L.  B.  works  at  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  where  the  family  lives. 

Hortense — Married  to  Verle  Barton.  They  have  three  children:  Donald — Age  17; 
Betty — Age  15;  Kenny  Ray — Age  11. 

Esto — Married  to  Henry  Gillet.  They  have  two  children:  Earl — Married  to  Linda 
Edwards.  They  have  two  children:  Tenna  Lynn;  Michael  Earl.  Janet — Age  20. 

Henry  Gillet  operates  a  farm  where  they  live  in  Florida,  presumably  near  the  towm 
of  Parrish. 
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William  Thomas  Bottoms  and  wife,  Zona  Burch  Bottoms 


WMmm 

Wmm.  Wmm. 
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Martha — Married  Lee  Jones.  They  have  three  children:  Ricky — Age  15;  Vickie — 
Age  12;  Karen — Age  5. 

Lee  Jones  is  a  barber.  All  the  family  is  concerned  about  his  present  illness  at  this 
time — 1963. 

Willie  and  Zona  made  their  home  for  several  years  in  the  little  town  of  Leoma, 
Tennessee,  later  moving  to  Parrish,  Florida.  They  gave  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
world  in  rearing  so  fine  a  family,  educating  them,  and  training  them  in  principles  of 
Christianity.  Willie  and  Zona  were  conscientious  and  loyal  Baptists  and,  doubtless, 
their  children  are  all  of  the  same  faith. 

Willie  passed  away  on  April  2,  1959,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  and  a  half  years. 

“O  happy  meeting,  beyond  the  shadows, 

With  those  I  cherish,  and  long  to  see; 

United  ever,  no  fears,  no  heartaches, 

Beyond  the  shadows,  with  them  I’ll  be.” 

— Oswald  J.  Smith 

LOIS  BULA  BOTTOMS  CUPP 

Lois  Bula,  daughter  of  James  Madison  and  Laura  Ann  Collins  Bottoms,  was  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  but  it  was  not  the  maidenly  beauty  that  was  so  charming.  The 
beauty  that  shone  out  from  her  soul  was  ever  present.  Her  life  was  one  of  loving 
gentleness.  Everyone  who  knew  her  was  her  friend.  She  was  a  Christian  girl  and 
seemed  to  be  ever  mindful  of  her  witness  for  her  Lord. 

She  was  gifted  with  a  beautiful  singing  voice  and  her  clear  alto  tones  were  a  har¬ 
monious  addition  to  any  congregational  singing. 

Bula  had  great  honor  and  love  for  her  parents  and  her  life  has  been  an  honor  to 
them. 

She  was  married  on  December  8,  1903,  to  Henry  Cupp,  brother  to  John  Cupp,  a 
young  man  of  a  substantial  family  of  the  Emmaus  community,  near  the  village  of 
Logan,  Alabama.  Since  both  of  them  favored  the  simple  domestic  life,  they  have  lived 
a  congenial  and  devoted  life  on  a  farm.  This  home  was  blessed  with  six  children: 

Ola — Married  to  a  man  named  Ramsey.  They  have  three  children:  Mava — Mar¬ 
ried  to  Elvan  Painter.  Children  are:  Terry  Elvan;  Bruce  Allen;  Troy  Lane.  Nellie — 
married  to  Billy  Burks.  They  have  three  children:  Nellie  Lois;  Billie  Wade;  Rita 
Gayle.  Mary  Lois — Age  17. 

Edgar — Married  to  Jewell  Horton.  They  were  in  mature  years  when  they  were 
wed,  Edgar  being  past  forty.  He  remarked  that  he  wanted  to  be  sure  he  was  old 
enough  to  get  married.  They  have  no  children.  He  is  employed  by  the  Hayes  Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Quilford — Married  to  Flora  Forster.  They  have  no  children.  He  is  a  steel  works 
employee  with  the  Chicago  Bridge  Co. 

Void — His  wife’s  name  is  Rillar.  Their  children  are  four:  Annie  Jean — Born  in 
1936.  Married  to  Ramon  Allan  Crocket.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Debo¬ 
rah  Lynn — Born  in  1957;  Ramon  Allan,  Jr. — Born  in  1960.  Colin  Douglass — Born  in 
1942.  Roger  Wayne — Born  in  1949.  Passed  from  his  earthly  habitation  on  July  26, 
1961. 

“Yet  our  beloved  seem  so  far, 

The  while  we  yearn  and  feel  them  near, 

Albeit  with  Thee  we  trust  they  are 
He  smiled:  ‘And  I  am  here.’  ” 

— Rossiter  W.  Raymond 
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Nancy — Born  in  the  year  1959. 

Void’s  vocation  is  the  same  as  his  brother  Quilford’s. 

Lillian — Married  to  Aubrey  Wren.  They  have  no  children.  She  works  in  a  lingerie 
manufacturing  plant  and  Aubrey  at  a  machine  shop. 

Vera — Married  to  William  Whiddon.  They  have  one  child:  Gary — Age  8.  William 
is  an  electrician. 

Bula  and  Henry  have  eight  great-grandchildren.  They  have  labored  in  love  for 
their  dear  little  family  and  have  given  to  the  world  a  worthy  name.  Their  children 
are  men  and  women  of  industry  and  integrity.  Their  own  lives  have  been  stalwart 
and  they  have  practiced  honesty  and  frugality. 

An  interesting  story  has  been  related  concerning  this:  They  believed  in  living  within 
their  means  and,  after  Bula’s  sister  Cora  and  her  husband‘s  experience  in  the  loss  of 
their  savings  in  the  German  Bank  of  Cullman,  they  trusted  no  bank  with  their  sav¬ 
ings.  When  Henry  purchased  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  his  farm,  the  deeds  were 
drafted,  and  the  deal  closed,  Henry  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  bills  and  paid  every 
penny  in  cash. 

“The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vig’ rous  effort  and  honest  aim, 

At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death; 

He  walks  with  nature;  and  her  paths  are  peace.” 

• — Young 


LUTHER  BOTTOMS 

Luther,  son  of  James  Madison  and  Laura  Ann  Collins  Bottoms,  was  a  small  boy 
when  the  family  moved  to  Alabama.  He  grew  up  at  the  farm  home,  twenty  miles  west 
of  Cullman,  near  the  village  of  Logan.  He  was  a  fine-looking  young  man  of  pleasant 
personality.  The  light  of  love  shone  out  from  his  clear  blue  eyes  to  all  his  fellow  men. 
Although  he  was  energetic  in  his  duties  about  the  farm,  he  loved  the  finer  things  of 
life.  He  had  a  natural  talent  for  music  and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  hear  him  sing  and 
play.  Young  People  of  the  community  enjoyed  Sunday  afternoons  together  in  the 
home,  when  they  blended  voices  in  singing  hymns.  This  was  their  social  recreation 
and  gave  them  more  real  joy  than  much  of  the  social  life  of  today.  They  could  hold 
up  their  heads  and  look  their  parents,  their  church,  their  God,  and  the  world  in  their 
faces,  knowing  that  this  kind  of  social  life  was  clean  and  pure,  and  the  old  folk 
enjoyed  it,  too. 

When  Luther  was  about  twenty-four  years  old,  he  felt  the  need  to  find  a  means  of 
his  own  livelihood  and  to  acquire  funds  to  establish  a  home  if  and  when  he  should  get 
married.  He  went  to  Birmingham  and  found  work  with  a  railroad  company.  He  came 
home  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and  it  was  seen  that  he  had  contracted  a  cold,  being 
so  hoarse  that  his  speech  was  difficult.  All  his  people  regretted  to  see  him  return  to 
Birmingham  until  he  recovered,  but  feeling  the  necessity,  he  did  return. 

His  cousin,  Ary  Thomas  Bottoms,  was  then  in  school  at  Birmingham  and  boarding 
with  the  cousin,  G.  W.  Walker.  Luther  was  boarding  in  a  boarding  home. 

After  his  return  to  Birmingham,  he  developed  pneumonia  and  the  Walker  family 
felt  that  they  should  have  him  brought  to  their  home  to  have  better  care.  To  this  his 
family  agreed.  After  he  was  taken  there,  Ary  also  developed  pneumonia.  Fathers  of 
both  boys  went  to  Birmingham  by  train  to  care  for  their  sons.  Ary  soon  recovered,  and 
his  father  returned  home  on  January  27,  1906. 

Luther  passed  away  on  January  28,  1906,  at  the  age  of  almost  twenty-five.  A  pall 
of  sadness  was  cast  over  both  homes.  Ary  with  Luther’s  father  accompanied  the  body 
home  for  burial,  later  returning  to  Birmingham  to  complete  the  school  year. 
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This  was  the  author's  first  experience  of  deep  sorrow.  She  felt  a  great  loss  of  this 
cousin  who  was  so  dear.  His  life,  with  such  a  loving  heart  and  fine  talents,  was  full  of 
promise. 

“But  when  the  great  and  good  depart, 

What  is  it  more  than  this — 

That  man  who  is  from  God  sent  forth, 

Doth  yet  again  to  God  return? 

Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 

Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn?” 

- — Wordsworth 

LILLIE  ESTELLE  BOTTOMS  KONIG 


Lillie  Estelle  and  her  husband 
John  Konig 

Lillie  Estelle,  daughter  of  James  Madison  and  Laura  Ann  Collins  Bottoms,  was 
born  and  grew  up  at  the  farm  home  near  the  village  of  Logan,  Alabama.  She  was  a 
lovely,  brilliant,  and  quiet  girl,  considerate  of  her  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  She 
was  known  by  family  and  friends  as  “Essie.”  She  was  very  adept  in  all  the  arts  of  the 
home  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  things  of  life.  She  lived  with  the  feeling  of  obligation 
to  her  family  in  all  duties  of  the  home  and  became  a  very  capable  helper  to  her 
mother. 

Although  necessity  occasionally  called  for  the  daughter's  assistance  in  fields,  Essie 
never  learned  to  enjoy  it.  She  rather  favored  doing  the  family  wash,  sewing  a  fine 
seam,  or  preparing  a  delicious  meal. 

Essie  was  always  a  good  girl,  having  a  fair  countenance,  being  a  distinct  blonde 
with  soft  blue  eyes,  and  a  smiling  personality.  She  won  many  friends  by  her  kindly 
attitudes. 

The  family  moved  from  Cullman  County,  Alabama,  to  Leoma,  Tennessee,  when 
Essie  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  She  soon  met  and  was  deeply  admired  by  a  very 
fine  mature  young  man,  John  Konig.  The  better  he  knew  her,  the  more  he  realized 
the  sterling  quality  of  her  character,  and  he  was  soon  deeply  in  love  with  her.  She 
was  not  so  easy  to  win,  knowing  that  she  must  be  sure  of  her  step.  The  months  wore 
wearily  on  for  John,  while,  all  the  time,  Essie  continued  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  integrity,  and  gentleness  of  spirit.  Their  devo¬ 
tion  became  mutual,  and  a  lovely  home  wedding  was  arranged. 
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John  had  a  nice  farm  home  to  which  he  took  his  bride  and  they  were  a  happy 
couple.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  six  children: 

Harry — Married  to  Ida  Ruth  Springer.  They  have  three  children:  Linda — Age  18; 
David — Age  14;  Chris — Age  6. 

Harry  works  at  Stauffer  Chemical  Plant,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tennessee. 

Ruth — Married  to  Jack  A.  Murrell.  Their  home  was  blessed  with  four  children: 
Hubert — Age  17;  Joyce — Age  16;  Nellie  Faye — Age  15;  Arnold — Age  13. 

Ruth  lives  on  Route  1,  Lawrenceburg.  Supervisor  of  West  Highland  School  Cafe¬ 
teria. 

Willie — Married  to  Anne  McLeod.  They  have  the  blessing  of  three  children:  John 
—Age  8;  Beth — Age  6;  Martha — Age  4. 

They  live  in  Laurel,  Mississippi.  Willie  works  for  Cheuron  Oil  Company. 

Fred — Married  to  Margaret  Stockton.  They  have  one  adopted  child:  Kenneth — 
Age  3. 

They  live  in  Melvindale,  Michigan,  where  Fred  works  in  Fleetwood  Motor  Co., 
where  parts  for  the  Cadillac  cars  are  made. 

Mildred. 

Bessie. 

Mildred  and  Bessie  work  in  Salant  and  Salant  Shirt  Factory  in  Lawrenceburg, 
Tennessee,  where  they  live  with  their  mother  at  214  Clayton  Street. 

Essie  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  these  two  lovely  daughter  with  her.  They  are 
deeply  devoted  to  her  and  ever  thoughtful  of  her  needs. 

This  is  a  fine  Christian  family  which  is  contributing  much  in  citizenship  to  their 
various  localities  and  their  lives  show  forth  the  love  of  God. 

When  Essie  and  John  felt  the  burden  of  farm  life  too  heavy  for  them,  they  moved 
in  December  1945  into  the  town  of  Lawrenceburg,  where  some  of  the  children  worked 
to  support  the  home. 

John  Konig  passed  away  on  September  29,  1951,  a  loving  husband  and  father  gone 
to  his  rest. 

■ — “It  is  the  gift  for  which  on  earth  we  yearn, 

To  be  set  free  from  bondage  to  the  flesh; 

How  it  is  turning  seed-corn  into  grain, 

How  it  is  winning  Heaven’s  eternal  gain, 

How  it  means  freedom  evermore  from  pain, 

How  it  untangles  every  mortal  mesh!” 

— From  “Death”  by  William  Croswell  Doane 

Essie  and  John  were  wise  parents,  rearing  a  family  of  lovely,  devoted  children  of 
fine  character  and  personality.  Their  beautiful  influence  will  be  seen  and  felt  down 
through  the  years. 

LORA  BOTTOMS  CUPP 

Lora,  daughter  of  James  Madison  and  Laura  Ann  Collins  Bottoms,  was  born  and 
reared  at  the  farm  in  Cullman  County,  Alabama,  near  the  village  of  Logan.  She  was 
a  lovely  girl  who  was  always  somewhat  serious  in  her  attitudes.  Being  a  very  honest 
and  conscientious  girl  in  growing  up,  her  life  did  not  show  a  great  difference  after  she 
became  a  Christian.  She  was  in  youth  a  good  girl,  because  her  parents’  deep  desire 
was  that  she  be  thus.  No  one  could  ever  think  of  one  disobedience  in  her  girlhood. 
After  she  found  the  “Pearl  of  Great  Price,”  only  her  motives  were  changed.  She  had 
a  new  and  glorious  reason  for  living  a  beautiful  life,  and  she  did  just  that. 

Lora  enjoyed  domestic  chores  of  the  home  and  was  ever  a  quiet,  cheerful,  and 
capable  companion  to  her  mother  and  sisters  in  every  need  that  arose.  She  enjoyed 
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making  beautiful  things  with  her  hands.  The  arts  of  the  needle  were  favorites  with 
her,  but  she  was  adept  at  other  crafts  also. 

She  remained  with  her  parents  until  after  her  father's  death  and  was  a  loving  and 
efficient  nurse  to  him.  It  was  a  wonderful  blessing  that  the  parents  had  her  devoted 
care  during  his  long  and  serious  illness.  She  truly  gave  of  herself  for  their  comfort  and 
welfare,  having  the  assistance  of  her  sister  Essie  and  brothers  in  times  of  special  need. 

Following  Cora  Lee's  death  in  the  year  1918,  John  V.  Cupp  decided  that  no  lady 
of  his  knowledge  could  make  him  so  lovely  a  wife  as  Lora.  Visiting  the  family,  he 
presented  this  question  to  her.  She  considered  this  matter  wisely  before  assenting. 
Knowing  him  to  have  been  the  best  of  husbands  to  Cora,  she  concluded  that  she 
would  make  no  mistake  in  accepting  him.  There  was  a  beautiful  but  simple  home 
wedding,  and  John  took  his  new  bride  to  the  home  in  Alabama  where  they  lived  a 
devoted  life  until  John  passed  away  in  November,  1945. 

Lora  sold  the  home  and  purchased  a  house  and  lot  near  to  Essie's  home  in  Law- 
renceburg,  Tennessee. 

About  the  year  1956  Lora  suffered  a  stroke,  from  which  she  remained  helpless 
until  she  passed  away  on  March  23,  1959. 

"When  faith  and  love  which  parted  from  thee  never. 

Had  ripened  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  with  God, 

Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly  load 
Of  death,  called  life;  which  us  from  life  doth  sever. 

Thy  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeaver, 

Stayed  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod: 

But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 

Followed  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  forever.” 

• — Milton 
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ROBERT  HAMPTON  BOTTOMS 

“Like  thee,  noble  river,  like  thee, 

Let  our  lives  in  beginning  and  ending, 

Fair  in  their  gathering  be, 

And  great  in  the  time  of  their  spending.” 

— Isa  Craig  Knox 

Robert  Hampton,  sixth  of  the  second  group  of  children  of  James  Madison  Bot¬ 
toms,  and  Eliza  McElroy  Bottoms,  was  born  and  reared  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia. 
From  early  childhood  he  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  very  conscientious.  He  often 
asked  of  his  parents  questions  about  the  origin  of  life,  and  of  nature,  which  was 
always  fascinating  to  him;  thereby  he  learned  in  early  childhood  of  the  great  Creator. 
He  became  a  fond  student  of  the  Bible,  constantly  seeking  a  quiet  corner  where  he 
could  read  it  undisturbed. 

The  author  has  in  her  possession  Robert’s  parents’  family  Bible,  a  leather-bound 
volume,  three  inches  in  thickness.  Inside  the  back  cover  his  name  is  written  in  his  own 
handwriting.  It  also  contains  in  the  place  provided  the  family  record  from  the  birth 
of  his  father,  James  Madison  Bottoms  in  1798.  It  is  worn  with  use,  its  pages  bearing 
the  imprint  of  many  precious  hands.  This  is  a  prized  possession,  having  come  to  her 
because  the  father  of  the  author  was  the  youngest  living  child  of  James  Madison 
Bottoms. 

Robert  Hampton  had  a  great  spiritual  experience  when  he  was  only  a  youth,  and 
became  deeply  consecrated  in  his  Christian  life.  He  united  with  the  newly  established 
Corinth  Baptist  Church. 

He  was  one  of  the  Bottoms  Brothers  constituting  the  lumber  enterprise  that  fur¬ 
nished  materials  for  construction  of  this  house  of  worship. 

In  early  manhood,  Robert,  known  by  the  family  and  friends  as  “Bobbie,”  felt  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  “still  small  voice”  calling  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  lost  and  to  the  church.  He  found  the  fields  “white  to  the  harvest,”  and 
gave  of  himself  in  this  work.  He  felt  the  need  for  more  education.  Therefore,  he  did 
special  studies,  as  the  author  remembers,  in  Mercer  University,  Milledgeville,  Geor¬ 
gia,  for  awhile.  He  was  a  deeply  spiritual  man  and  his  ministry  moved  souls  and 
stirred  people  to  a  better  life. 

After  serving  churches  for  quite  awhile,  he  met  a  lovely  young  woman,  Sarah 
Frances  Crane,  of  Paulding  County.  From  first  acquaintance,  he  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  quality  of  her  character,  the  wondrous  beauty  of  her  soul,  and  her 
polished  manners.  He  knew  she  would  be  a  good  companion  for  a  minister.  There¬ 
fore,  much  courage  was  not  required  for  him  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Robert  was  a  man  of  fine  deportment.  Being  an  even  six  feet  in  height  and  not 
heavy,  having  dark  wavy  hair,  and  bright  brown  eyes,  he  had  a  pleasing  personality, 
as  he  stood  before  an  audience;  and  he  was  a  gifted  speaker.  He  suffered  no  handicap 
in  services  where  there  happened  to  be  no  song  leader.  He  had  a  deep  clear  voice  and 
an  enthusiasm  that  was  contagious  enough  to  inspire  a  whole  audience  to  sing. 

Sarah  Frances,  known  as  Fanny,  admired  him  from  the  time  of  his  first  attentions 
and  soon  found  this  admiration  developing  into  a  beautiful  affection.  She,  therefore, 
modestly  accepted  his  persuasion  of  marriage. 

They  were  married  in  Paulding  County  on  February  4,  1880.  Sarah  Frances’  birth 
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date  was  July  29,  1863,  she  being  seventeen  and  Robert  twenty-six  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage. 

This  home  had  the  blessing  of  one  son  and  one  daughter:  Francis  Marion— -Born 
December  6,  1883;  Nellie  Pearl— Born  March  10,  1889. 

Robert  was  a  conscientious  father,  desiring  to  bring  his  children  up  in  righteous 
principles.  He  had  many  good  friends,  being  greatly  admired  by  those  who  knew' 
him  best. 

A  tragedy  befell  him  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  Fresh  fish  from  the  river 
nearby  was  wholesome  food,  and  he  was  fond  of  it.  As  he  was  enjoying  a  meal  one 
day,  a  fish  bone  became  lodged  in  his  throat.  Doctors  being  poorly  equipped  at  that 
time,  they  were  never  able  to  remove  the  bone.  He  suffered  along  until  it  finally  dis¬ 
appeared.  After  several  months  there  was  quite  a  swelling  behind  an  ear.  He  suffered 
intensely  but  doctors’  treatments  were  futile.  They  never  seemed  to  understand  his 
illness.  He  passed  away  on  September  11,  1890,  when  Nellie  was  only  one  and  a 
half  years  old  and  Francis  Marion  hardly  seven.  Fannie  was  grief-stricken  and  for¬ 
lorn,  but  she  was  a  brave  woman  and  reared  her  precious  little  family  without  remar¬ 
riage. 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth: 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 


— New  Testament 


Fannie  remained  resolute  and  courageous  in  rearing  and  educating  her  dear  little 
family.  Her  love  and  interest  in  her  children  were  stronger  than  any  desire  for  her  own 
comfort.  Doubtless,  she  labored  far  into  the  evenings  to  provide  necessities  for  her 
loved  ones.  Her  loving  Christian  life  and  strong  determination  were  principal  factors 
of  a  living  example,  that  her  children  consider  a  priceless  heritage.  Truly  ‘‘her  chil¬ 
dren  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.’’ 

Fannie  lived  to  the  glorious  age  of  almost  eighty-five,  passing  away  on  August 
30,  1948. 

“Undaunted — by  the  clouds  of  fear, 

Undazzled  by  a  happy  day, 

She  made  a  Heaven  about  her  here, 

And  took  how  much!  with  her  away.” 

■ — Richard  Monckton  Milnes 


FRANCIS  MARION 

Francis  Marion,  son  of  Robert  Hampton  and  Sarah  Frances  Crane  Bottoms,  was 
born  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  His  name  was  in  honor  of  his  uncle,  Francis 
Marion,  who  gave  his  life  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  the  Civil  War.  (We  should  like  to 
say,  “The  Uncivil  War!”) 

Francis  Marion,  known  as  Marion,  was  married  in  Paulding  County  on  November 
3,  1902,  to  Emma  Ophelia  Townsend  whose  birth  was  December  7,  1884,  in  Hall 
County.  Marion  was  nineteen  and  Emma  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  was  a  fine  young 
couple  establishing  a  Christian  home. 

This  home  had  the  blessing  of  six  children: 

Charlie  Benson — Born  November  7,  1903,  at  Villa  Rica,  Georgia.  Married  to 
Wylene  Hutchinson  on  August  9,  1925,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  They  have  two  children: 
Charles  Benson,  Jr. — Born  November  11,  1928;  Beverly  Claire — Born  March  2,  1931. 

Annie  Mae — Born  August  21,  1905,  near  Villa  Rica,  Georgia.  Married  to  Jack  F. 
Jones  on  March  10,  1936.  They  have  no  children. 
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William  Herman — Born  September  7,  1907.  Married  to  Helen  Ramsey  on  March 
10,  1934,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  have  one  daughter:  Carol  Jean — Born  December 
22,  1934,  in  Ohio.  This  family  lives  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Aubrey  Marion — Born  February  23,  1912,  in  East  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Married  to 
Alberta  Torbett  on  December  25,  1936,  in  Atlanta.  They  have  four  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Aubrey  Marion,  Jr. — Born  August  23,  1939;  Kenneth — Born  June  9,  1944; 
Alberta  Lura — Born  April  5,  1946;  Samuel  Graybill — Born  July  16,  1952;  Gerald 
Louis — Born  March  26,  1954. 

Ira  Glenn — Born  February  11,  1914,  at  Sandy  Springs,  Georgia.  Married  to  Emily 
Blackmon  on  December  24,  1945.  Children  born  to  this  home  are:  Glenn,  Jr. — Born 
December  14,  1946,  in  Atlanta;  William  Claude — Born  April  21,  1948;  James  Robert 
- — Born  August  8,  1952,  at  Duluth,  Georgia;  Mary  Emma — Born  November  21,  1954, 
at  Duluth,  Georgia. 

Thelma  Lou — Born  May  11,  1916,  at  Forrest  Park,  Georgia.  Married  on  December 
18,  1935,  to  William  Luther  Smith.  They  have  four  daughters  and  one  son:  Sandra 
Gail — Born  August  16,  1939;  Shirley  Ann — Born  February  23,  1944;  Glenda  Jean- 
Born  July  17,  1945.  Passed  away  February  1,  1956; 

“Sleep  that  no  pain  shall  wake, 

Night  that  no  morn  shall  break, 

Till  joy  shall  overtake 
Her  perfect  peace.” 

• — Christina  Rossetti 

Cheryl  Sue — Born  September  26,  1952;  Bradley  Luther — Born  May  24,  1954. 

Frances  Marion,  known  as  Marion,  was  a  man  of  as  fine  qualities  as  ever  humanity 
possessed.  He  was  truly  a  Christian  in  all  his  attitudes.  He  loved  his  Lord  and  his 
fellow  man.  His  family  knew  that  his  devotion  to  them  never  wavered.  His  life  was  an 
example  of  all  that  was  true  and  righteous.  His  children  and  grandchildren  will  con¬ 
tinually  prize  this  heritage  as  more  than  all  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  world. 

He  departed  this  mortal  life  on  August  9,  1957,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years  and 
eight  months. 

“There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown; 

A  whole  eternity  of  love, 

Form’d  for  the  good  alone; 

And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere.” 

— James  Montgomery 

Emma  Ophelia  is  still  living  on  Springer  Street,  Northwest,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  She 
has  been  a  loving  and  loyal  wife  and  mother,  giving  of  herself  for  the  companionship 
of  her  husband  and  the  welfare  of  her  precious  family.  Her  constant  desire  and  effort 
was  that  their  children  should  be  nurtured  in  all  the  attributes  of  faith,  courage,  and 
perseverance  for  a  beautiful  life.  God  grant  her  joy  and  peace  in  her  declining  years. 

“Therefore  will  I  wait  patiently, 

Trusting,  where  all  God’s  mansions  be, 

There  hath  been  one  prepared  for  me.” 

— Phoebe  Cary 

NELLIE  PEARL 

Nellie  Pearl,  daughter  of  Robert  Hampton  and  Frances  Crane  Bottoms,  was  born 
in  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  She  was  married  to  William  Jacob  Jeffers  whose  birth 
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was  July  2,  1880.  in  Douglass  County,  Georgia.  This  home  had  the  blessing  of  four 
children: 

Beulah  May — Born  November  20,  1906.  Married  to  James  Weldon  Taft.  They 
were  the  parents  of  one  daughter:  Hester  Ann— Born  July  24,  1937.  Married  to  Joe 
Ragan. 

Beulah  May  met  death  by  car  wreck,  while  on  vacation  with  her  husband  in  Texas 
on  July  2,  1956.  Her  daughter,  Hester,  was  only  seven  years  old. 

“To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 

Where  billows  never  break,  nor  temptests  roar: 

Ere  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  tis  o’er.” 

- — Garth 

William  Ernest — Born  March  6,  1911.  Married  to  Mary  Ellen  Treptor.  They  have 
two  daughters:  Charlotte  Anne — Born  February  25,  1936.  Married  to  a  Mr.  Lawson. 
Have  one  son:  Christopher  Allen — Born  June  1,  1960.  This  is  Nellie’s  great-grand¬ 
child.  Mary  Patricia — Born  August  15,  1937.  Married  to  a  man  named  Haynie.  Mary 
Patricia  and  her  husband  have  been  in  Germanv  two  and  a  half  vears.  Are  to  return 

/  J 

to  the  States  in  December  1961. 

William  Ernest  and  Mary  Ellen  live  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Robert  Conner — Born  October  19,  1915.  Married  to  Ruby  Irene  De  Foor.  They 
had  one  little  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

“Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  friendly  care; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  conveyed, 

And  bade  it  blossom  there.” 

— S.  T.  Coleridge 

Robert  and  his  wife,  Ruby  Irene,  live  in  Villa  Rica,  Georgia. 

William  Jacob,  Jr. — Born  December  25,  1921.  Married  to  Janet  Irene  Prena.  They 
have  four  daughters:  Susan  Katharyn — Born  April  15,  1949;  Carole  Anne — Born 
July  30,  1950;  Janice  Joanne — Born  July  19,  1957;  Doreen  Marie — Born  October  23, 
1959. 

William  J.  and  his  family  live  at  Jacksonville  Beach,  Florida. 

Nellie  Pearl’s  husband,  William  Jacob  Jeffers,  was  a  good  husband  and  a  kind, 
loving,  and  precious  father  and  it  was  heart-rending  grief  to  the  family  when  he 
laid  down  this  mortal  life  in  April,  1943.  Her  children  have  been  loving  and  dutiful, 
ever  mindful  of  her  needs,  which  is  a  beautiful  comfort  to  her. 

“Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  into  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist’s  music  deep. 

Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 

For  gift  of  grace  surpassing  this; 

“He  giveth  his  beloved — sleep”  ? 

• — E.  B.  Browning 

Her  home,  which  was  near  Villa  Rica,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1943, 
after  which  time  she  purchased  a  house  in  the  town.  Her  address  is  P.O.  Box  725, 
Villa  Rica,  Georgia. 

Nellie  and  her  husband  were  true  and  loyal  Christians.  Their  children  were,  there¬ 
fore,  brought  up  in  the  “nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  What  greater  heritage 
can  be  given  to  a  family  than  this?  In  their  upbringing  they  are  fitted  with  faith  and 
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courage  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  confidence;  knowing  that  there  is  a  Power 
beyond,  around,  above,  and  within,  to  steer  over  the  waves  of  every  difficulty. 

“Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother’s  breath, 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death; 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 

And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky!” 

- — Pope 
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PART  IV 


Chapter  I 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  BOTTOMS 

“Be  noble-minded!  Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions, 
forms  our  true  honor.” 

• — Schiller 


Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms 


Boyhood  Days 

Thomas  Jefferson,  son  of  James  Madison  and  Eliza  McElroy  Bottoms,  was  born 
and  reared  on  the  old  farm  of  his  father  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  He  was  a  loving 
and  dutiful  son.  His  father  passed  away  when  he  was  only  a  child  of  five  years.  His 
brother  George  W.,  twenty  years  his  senior,  had  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  assumed  the  cares  of  the  farm  and  home. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  known  as  Tommie,  always  thereafter  entertained  fond  memories 
of  the  loving  kindness  of  his  “Brother  George.”  In  the  magnitude  of  his  responsibilities 
he  never  lost  patience  with  his  little  brother.  In  the  fields,  when  Tommie  helped  in 
hoeing  the  long  rows  of  cotton  and  corn,  and  was  unable  to  “keep  up”  with  “Brother 
George,”  his  patience  was  unlimited.  He  never  scolded,  and  his  persuasion  was  always 
in  the  kindest  tones,  “Come  along,  Tommie.  Let’s  hurry  and  get  this  work  done.” 

For  five  years  following  George  W.’s  marriage  in  1867,  the  farm  and  family  burden 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Tommie’s  brother  Mattie.  He  proved  himself  a  loving  and 
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capable  businessman,  ever  mindful  of  the  needs  of  his  precious  mother  and  two 
younger  brothers.  However,  Cupid  overtook  him  and  he  was  wed,  and  went  out  from 
the  home  when  Tommie  was  only  eleven  and  Robert  Hampton  only  seventeen  years 
old.  Robert  H.  felt  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  went  out  to  a  distant  school  to  study 
when  Tommie  was  only  fifteen,  leaving  the  weight  of  the  farm  and  home  upon  Tom¬ 
mie. 

His  mother,  however,  was  a  stalwart  woman,  proving  herself  equal  to  the  need  on 
every  occasion  where  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  a  boy. 

As  the  passing  years  and  responsibilities  brought  maturity  to  him,  he  was  fondly 
known  by  friends  and  neighbors  as  “Tom,v  by  which  name  he  will  be  recognized 
henceforth. 

Having  poor  opportunities  for  education  in  the  country  school,  salaries  to  teachers 
of  which  was  paid  by  patrons,  Tom  had  finished  only  the  third  grade  when,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  assumed  the  care  of  his  mother  and  the  farm. 

His  heart  and  hands  were  full,  but  he  was  a  deep  thinker.  Going  about  the  farm 
business,  his  mind  was  ever  busy  in  meditation.  There  were  questions,  deep,  yearning 
questions,  coming  to  him  constantly,  pondering  concerning  the  origin  of  this  uni¬ 
verse,  the  purpose  of  it,  and  the  purpose  and  ultimate  consummation  of  his  own  life. 
'These  were  deeply  moving  thoughts  to  him,  and  he  longed  for  assuring  answers.  Thus 
Tom  reflected  upon  his  limited  learning  and  determined  that  he  could  and  would  do 
something  about  it. 

When  all  the  crops  were  harvested,  the  foods  grown  on  the  farm  stored  away  for 
the  winter  months,  the  stovewood  and  firewood  supplies  stacked  high  for  the  cold 
weather,  Tom,  fulfilling  his  firm  resolution,  entered  the  Fayetteville  city  school.  Walk¬ 
ing  this  five  miles  morning  and  afternoon,  he  studied  far  into  the  evening,  often  burn¬ 
ing  the  midnight  “lightwood,”  with  his  books  spread  out  on  the  hearth.  Tom  pro¬ 
gressed  unusually.  He  successfully  made  two  grades  that  year  and  two  the  following 
year.  That  was  the  extent  of  his  formal  education,  but  his  learning  did  not  end  there. 
He  was  an  inveterate  reader.  Although  his  life  was  full  of  hard  labor,  in  some  way  he 
constantly  found  time  for  reading,  studying,  reasoning,  improving  his  knowledge 
along  many  lines. 

The  Bible  was  his  constant  friend,  and  through  consistent  study  he  found  the 
answers  to  his  yearnings  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  life — his  own  life.  In  those  pages 
God  Himself  was  speaking  to  Tom,  and  he  became  conscious  of  a  deeply  beautiful 
relationship. 

The  worship  services  of  the  church  were  moving  experiences  for  him.  So  it  was  only 
his  genuine  pleasure  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  divine  power  during  a  summer 
revival  at  the  local  Church  and  to  find  great  peace  in  the  baptismal  service  along 
with  several  other  young  people.  That  day  and  that  pledge  to  his  Lord  Tom  never  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  wanted  his  life  to  be  an  open  book 
to  God  and  man.  His  strong  desire  to  meet  divine  approval  banished  every  desire  for 
praise  of  the  public. 

On  one  occasion  he,  being  a  very  young  man,  was  attending  a  camp  meeting  in  a 
community  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  his  home.  Other  young  fellows, 
full  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  must  have  considered  Tom  Bottoms  a  queer  character — 
one  of  his  age  to  be  so  sane  and  quiet.  One  young  man  of  his  personal  acquaintance 
came  to  him  admonishing,  “Tom,  you  see  that  group  of  fellows  over  yonder?  Well, 
they’re  talking  about  you!”  Tom  replied,  “That’s  all  right.”  This  friend  remonstrated, 
“Oh!  but  I  tell  you,  Tom,  they’re  saying  terrible  things  about  you!”  To  this  Tom 
nonchalantly  turned  aside  saying,  “Well,  that  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  It  doesn  t 
matter  to  me,  whatever  they  are  saying.”  Tom  was  never  disturbed  over  such  trifles, 
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as  many  young  folk  would  be.  To  him  the  matter  of  greatest  importance  was  the 
uprightness  of  his  own  life. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  when  he  was  just  a  lad,  his  mother  sent  him  on  an  errand 
to  the  little  town  of  Fayetteville.  Walking  along  the  road  alone,  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  man  on  horse-back.  Being  a  man  of  the  community  whom  Tom  knewr  well,  he 
stopped  and  held  out  toward  Tom  a  flask,  inviting  him  to  take  a  draught  of  the  spirits 
it  contained.  Tom  politely  refused,  whereupon  the  old  gentleman  insisted,  ‘"Oh!  come 
on,  Tommie,  now  don’t  be  a  pussy-foot!  Come  on,  taste  it.  You’ll  really  like  it,  once 
you  taste  how  good  it  is.”  To  this  Tom  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  advising  him, 

‘‘Look  here  Mr. - ,  when  you  offer  a  drink  to  a  boy  and  he  refuses,  don't  ever 

insist.  He  might  some  day  become  a  drunkard."  The  old  gentleman  mounting  his 
horse  replied,  “You’re  right,  Tom.  I'll  never  be  guilty  of  that  again,”  and  turning,  he 
sped  away. 

Although  many  old  men  of  that  day  drank  and  some  were  drunkards,  not  one  of 
these  Bottoms  boys  ever  drank  intoxicating  spirits.  They  had  seen  too  much  of  its 
degenerating  influence  and  the  sorrow  caused  to  mothers  and  children  by  it. 

Courtship  and  Marriage 

There  was  a  family  named  Gilbert  living  between  the  Bottoms  home  and  Fayette¬ 
ville.  The  father,  John,  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  in  the  year 
1583  attempted  to  found  the  first  English  colony  in  America.  This  John  Gilbert’s 
father,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  had  come  to 
America  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  John  migrated  to 
Georgia  sometime  previous  to  the  move  of  the  Bottoms  family.  He  entered  lands  from 
the  Government  at  a  price  of  only  a  few  cents  per  acre.  He  finally  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  most  all  of  the  lands  bordering  the  public  road  between  the  towns  of  Jonesboro, 
in  Clayton  County,  and  Fayetteville,  in  Fayette  County,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

There  was  a  country  school  house  between  the  Gilbert  home  and  Fayetteville,  built 
on  land  given  by  John  Gilbert  and  named  “Gilbert’s  Schoolhouse.”  This  structure 
served  as  a  school  house  and  “meeting  house,”  a  Methodist  Church  later  being  or¬ 
ganized  which  used  this  building  as  its  house  of  worship.  It  was  also  the  community’s 
first  meeting  place  for  afternoon  and  all-day  singings. 

Tom  Bottoms  first  met  the  sweet  and  beautiful  Talulah,  daughter  of  John  Gilbert, 
when  they  were  both  small  children  in  school  at  this  place.  They  became  childhood 
sweethearts.  Growing  older,  Tom  became  more  serious  in  his  studious  mind.  The 
thought  of  matrimony  was  least  in  his  ponderings.  However,  Talulah  could  never 
erase  from  her  memory  his  sparkling  brown  eyes,  black  curly  hair,  smiling  face,  and 
gentle  characteristics. 

Lula,  as  she  was  affectionately  known  in  young  ladyhood,  had  various  suitors, 
among  whom  was  one  fine  young  man  whose  sister  was  a  teacher  at  Gilbert’s  School, 
and  who  showered  affection  upon  Talulah  in  the  form  of  beautifully  written  letters, 
valentines,  and  casual  gifts.  His  handwriting  was  a  work  of  art,  and  he  used  ornate 
expressions. 

Making  a  trip  to  Florida  about  the  year  1880,  this  man  sent  to  Talulah,  by  railway 
express,  a  whole  crate  of  oranges  and  grapefruit,  this  being  the  time  of  the  earlv  pro¬ 
duction  of  grapefruit.  While  he  was  there  he  wrote  her  a  letter  something  like  this: 

My  Dear  Miss  Gilbert: 

It  is  with  ardent  desire  that  I  pen  this  message  to  you.  I  have  felt  a  deep  sense  of  loneliness 
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for  you  since  I  became  abscond,  and  it  would  lift  my  spirits  to  know  that  you  have  felt  likewise. 

I  shall  wend  my  way  back  to  Georgia  very  soon,  and  to  have  the  joy  of  greeting  you  will  be 
my  greatest  privilege. 

With  kindest  regards, 

I  am  your  affectionate  friend, 

R - C - . 

Regardless  of  his  culture  and  affection  in  this  beautiful  friendship,  Lula  could 
accept  no  inclination  toward  matrimony.  Therefore,  soon  after  his  return,  circum¬ 
stances  led  to  her  severing  of  this  relationship. 

Another  admirer  was  no  less  persistent  in  his  attentions.  He  called  upon  her 
weekly,  sent  flowers,  and  beautiful  valentines,  and  often  drove  his  nice  horse  and  car¬ 
riage  to  accompany  Talulah  to  church  services  or  singings. 

At  one  Valentine  season  her  father  went  to  the  Post  Office  for  the  mail.  Among  that 
received  was  a  beautiful  Valentine  greeting  from  this  young  fellow.  In  an  appropriate 
envelope  it  contained  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  lady  in  a  bower 
of  roses,  and  surrounded  by  a  stand-up  design  of  lace.  John  Gilbert  was  not  elated 
over  the  attention  of  this  man  to  his  daughter  anyway.  So  he  folded  this  Valentine 
greeting  right  up  and  crammed  it  down  into  his  pocket.  This  was  the  bit  of  verse  it 
contained: 

“When  we  are  old,  we’ll  smile  and  say, 

‘We  had  no  care  in  childhood  day;’ 

But  we’ll  be  wrong;  ’twill  not  be  true. 

I’ve  this  much  care;  I  care  for  you.” 

As  this  man  gave  Lula  a  lift  by  the  arm  to  step  up  in  the  carriage  one  day,  her 
step-mother  peered  through  a  window.  Being  careful  of  utmost  reservation,  she  re¬ 
marked  in  whispered  tones,  upon  Talulah’s  return,  “Honey,  you  must  be  more  care¬ 
ful!  When  you  stepped  up  in  that  carriage,  I  saw  clear  up  to  your  shoe-tops!” 

Shoes  at  this  time  were  all  made  with  uppers  covering  the  ankles  for  five  inches 
above.  Women’s  skirts  could  never  be  shorter  than  ankle  length,  and  those  were  the 
days  when  ladies  must  be  LADIES. 

Traveling  along  the  dusty  road  in  his  horse-drawn  carriage  one  Sunday,  this  fellow 
had  just  proposed  to  her  when  they  met  Tom  Bottoms  walking.  She  at  once  felt 
very  decisive,  thinking  quietly,  “As  long  as  Tom  Bottoms  is  single,  I  can  never  take 
anyone  else!”  Naturally,  her  conclusive  judgment  led  to  breaking  off  this  association. 

Tom  Bottoms,  already  a  casual  visitor  on  occasions,  began  calling  more  frequently. 
After  months  of  friendship  this  ripened  into  a  beautiful  courtship.  Then  one  evening, 
as  the  hour  was  nearing  for  him  to  leave,  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to  make  known  his 
fondest  hopes,  that  of  having  Talulah  as  his  bride.  In  retiring  modesty,  she  was  so 
vague  in  replying  that  Tom  felt  somewhat  confused.  As  he  went  home,  pangs  welled 
up  in  his  heart.  He  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  this  experience,  but  his  decision 
was  to  trouble  her  no  further. 

Hearing  nothing  nor  seeing  him  for  weeks,  Lula  became  anxious.  She  had  talked 
with  her  father  and  step-mother  about  other  young  men.  Now  she  confided  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  them.  John  Gilbert  was  a  gentle  but  emphatic  man.  He  remarked,  “I  would 
rather  have  Tom  Bottoms  for  a  son-in-law  than  all  the  others  that  could  stand  be¬ 
tween  here  and  the  river!” 

Lula  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Tom  Bottoms  expressing  regret  that  she  had  replied  so 
vaguely  to  his  question.  He  called  upon  her  the  following  Sunday,  driving  his  horse- 
drawn  carriage  and  accompanied  her  over  to  Gilbert’s  Schoolhouse  for  church 
service.  This  gave  ample  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  frankly.  Tom  explained 
that  he  did  feel  a  great  sadness,  but  had  concluded  that  “the  brook  had  just  as  good 
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fish  as  had  been  caught.”  Back  home  in  her  room,  Lula  chuckled  over  the  remark, 
which  taught  her  that  when  he  was  in  earnest,  it  was  no  matter  with  which  to  trifle. 

A  nice  but  simple  home  wedding  was  arranged,  and  Talulah  Gilbert  became  the 
bride  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Bottoms  on  February  21,  1883.  Her  birth  date  was  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1862,  she  being  twenty-one,  and  he  twenty-two  at  their  marriage. 

There  was  no  other  choice  but  to  take  her  to  the  home  of  his  widowed  mother, 
which  was  his  own  home  as  long  as  his  mother  should  live. 

As  the  loving  gesture  of  a  father,  John  Gilbert  forthwith  offered  to  purchase  the 
old  Bottoms  homestead  and  present  it  to  Tom  and  Talulah.  This  family  was  overcome 
with  gratitude.  What  more  loving  deed  could  a  father  do?  The  business  was  trans¬ 
acted,  the  Bottoms  brothers  and  sisters  were  paid  their  shares  of  the  inheritance,  and 
it  bacame  the  permanent  home  of  Tom  and  Talulah.  John  Gilbert  was  a  shrewd 
businessman.  He,  therefore,  had  the  deed  drafted  to  include  Talulah’s  heirs  and  their 
heirs  following. 

Lula  and  her  mother-in-law  developed  a  fond  affection  for  each  other.  To  the  new 
bride,  this  woman  became  “Mother”  to  her  and  she  always  respectfully  addressed 
her  so.  Learning  early  that  “Mother”  was  a  capable,  deliberate,  and  determined 
woman,  yet  kindly  and  considerate,  Talulah  knew  that  life  with  her  would  be  good. 
As  they  worked  together,  spinning,  weaving,  making  feather  beds,  gardening,  and 
preserving  foods,  this  “Mother”  told  her  many  interesting  stories  of  their  home  in 
North  Carolina,  of  their  labors  in  establishing  a  good  home  there,  and  of  laying  their 
departed  loved  ones  to  rest  in  the  country  church-yard.  She  also  told  of  how  it  tore 
at  her  heartstrings  when  James  Madison  got  the  “Georgia  fever,”  sold  the  North 
Carolina  home,  and  they  had  to  move.  Her  stories  were  often  climaxed  by  the  remark, 
“I  don’t  ever  get  mad.  I  just  get  a  little  madder.  I’ve  been  mad  for  forty  years!” 

PARENTHOOD 

Tom  and  Lula  became  the  parents  of  twelve  children: 

John  James — Born  January  1,  1886. 

William  Walter — Born  February  27,  1887. 

Ary  Thomas — Born  May  1,  1888. 

David  Mattison — Born  September  29,  1889. 

Robert  Roger — Born  December  26,  1890. 

Almira — Born  July  21,  1892. 

Emmett  Howard — Born  December  24,  1893. 

George  Daniel — Born  March  31,  1896. 

Burrell  Hartsfield — Born  December  11,  1898. 

Mollie  Ruth — Born  September  26,  1901. 

Gilbert  Aaron — Born  December  23,  1903. 

Jesse  Comer — Born  August  15,  1907. 

As  the  family  grew  in  numbers  Tom  Bottoms  grew  in  capabilities.  He  was  a  re¬ 
sourceful  man,  rallying  to  every  crisis.  The  standard  of  living  at  that  time  was 
nothing  to  compare  with  that  of  today.  Most  foods  were  grown  at  home,  and  the 
family  worked  together  to  conserve  for  the  long,  cold  winter  months. 

Parents  considered  that  it  was  a  part  of  necessary  training  that  children  should 
grow  up  to  be  industrious.  Therefore,  these  sons  learned  all  the  phases  of  farming, 
planting,  and  cultivating  crops;  carpentry;  and  caring  for  live-stock  and  the  farm 
machinery.  The  latter  was  very  limited  in  comparison  to  this  day. 

Tom  Bottoms  had  some  inventive  talent.  When  the  need  called  for  an  improved 
farm  implement,  he  would  lie  awake  nights  working  out  some  new  invention.  Then 
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when  he  found  the  time,  he  would  go  to  his  shop,  to  his  anvil  and  forge,  and  make  the 
needed  irticle. 

He  was  a  kind  and  loving  father,  but  he  was  resolute  and  determined  in  command¬ 
ing  obedience.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength.  He  knew  that  respect  and  obedience  to 
an  earthly  father  would  foster  respect  and  obedience  to  divine  authority.  His  children 
knew  that  his  love  for  them  was  genuine,  and  they  were  aware  of  the  authority  of 
that  love  when  he  commanded.  He  was  convinced  that  the  Bible  maxim  “Spare  the 
rod,  and  spoil  the  child!!  would  never  be  outmoded.  He  could  not  countenance  deceit 
or  dishonesty,  and  an  evidence  of  it  would  usually  lead  him  to  resort  to  the  “rod." 
However,  corporal  punishment  was  always  under  discipline  of  love  and  was  used  less 
frequently  than  other  means  of  guidance.  His  deeply  expressive  eyes  could  rebuke 
a  child’s  naughtiness  more  effectively  than  words  or  “a  whipping"  would  have  done. 

One  of  his  children  attempted  to  express  in  a  poem  the  deep  measure  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  all  have  felt  for  this  great  father,  for  the  sincerity  and  devine  goodness  of 
the  parental  love  that  he  expressed.  The  genuineness  of  his  love  inspired  his  children 
to  respect  him.  The  poem,  which  is  given  below,  is  a  result  of  the  respect  he  inspired. 

MY  FATHER’S  EYES* 

My  father’s  eyes  are  very  bright 
For  searching  out  the  trail  of  right. 

Unclouded  still  by  gloomy  fears, 

They  have  shown  clear  through  tear-dimmed  years 
That  built  the  Now.  Time  does  not  blight 
Their  Master's  art. 

My  father’s  eyes  are  very  dark. 

From  their  strange  deeps,  each  vital  spark 
Spends  life  in  flashing  truth  to  view. 

Resplendency  of  Soul  shines  through 
The  vivid  orb  beneath  each  bristled  arc 
Into  my  heart. 

My  father’s  eyes  are  very  kind, 

Best  mirrors  of  a  noble  mind, 

To  which  a  simple  life  has  been 
Enough  for  doing  good:  and  men 
Will  judge  his  art  of  being  kind 
The  Master’s  art. 

My  father's  eyes  to  me  have  lent 

< 

A  guiding  light,  for  eloquent 

With  wisdom  learned  from  nature’s  lore 
And  from  the  one  Book’s  sacred  store 
Of  life,  have  shafts  of  meaning  sent 
Into  my  heart. 

— Mollie  Ruth  Bottoms 


Edmond,  Oklahoma 
February,  1934 

*  See  Chapter  X,  under  the  subtitle  “A  Few  Unpublished  Poems." 

“MOTHER”  LEAVES  THE  FAMILY 

During  the  winter  of  1890  and  1891  there  was  a  great  epidemic  of  Lagrippe,  the 
same  as  termed  in  1918  and  1919  “Spanish  Influenza,”  and  now  known  as  “Virus 
Flu.”  Many  whole  families  were  stricken;  so  there  were  not  enough  well  people  to 
care  adequately  for  the  sick.  There  were  no  modern  treatments  either.  This  family 
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had  its  portion  of  illness  in  January  1891.  All  the  members  were  ill  except  Tom,  Lula, 
and  the  baby  Robert  Roger,  who  was  only  a  month  old.  So  much  care  was  required 
for  the  patients  that  little  Roger  got  little  attention.  However,  he  was  such  a  good 
baby  that  he  never  complained. 

The  grandmother  Eliza  became  seriously  ill.  All  the  family’s  and  the  doctor’s  care 
did  not  avail  for  her,  and  she  passed  away  on  January  31,  1891. 

“When  in  His  beauty  I  see  the  great  King, 

Join  with  the  ransomed  His  praises  to  sing, 

When  I  shall  join  them  my  tributes  to  bring, 

O  that  will  be  sunrise  for  me.” 

— W.  C.  Poole 
From  the  hymn  “Sunrise.” 

Eliza  McElroy  Bottoms  went  to  her  rest  a  brave  and  consecrated  woman.  She 
had  been  a  Christian  since  early  womanhood  and  had  lived  the  part,  ever  devoted 
to  her  Lord  and  her  family.  Talulah  felt  that  she  had  been  a  beautiful  “Mother.” 
Believe  it  or  not,  there  was  never  a  disagreement  between  this  mother  and  her 
daughter-in-law. 

Tom  felt  that  he  had  the  greatest  bequest  in  her  strength  and  beauty  of  character. 
No  human  power  or  circumstance  could  cause  her  to  waver  in  her  consciousness  of 
the  righteous  life. 


CITIZENSHIP  AND  MINISTRY 

Tom  was  an  active  citizen  of  his  country  and  always  ready  to  serve  in  any  helpful 
capacity.  There  was  a  political  party  organized  in  the  south-land  known  as  the 
“People’s  Party.”  Learning  that  it  was  founded  upon  righteous  principles,  he  became 
an  active  member.  This  party  was  holding  its  convention  for  nominating  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  in  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in  July  1892.  Tom  had  been  elected  a  deligate 
to  this  convention  and  was  to  leave  for  Milledgeville  on  the  twentieth.  However,  his 
first  little  daughter  interfered  with  this  plan  by  being  born  on  that  very  day. 

An  urge  to  the  ministry  had  come  to  him  for  some  time,  but  his  family  obligations 
seemed  an  obstruction  to  that.  However,  about  the  year  1893  he  was  given  the  assur¬ 
ance  in  his  soul  that  he  must  take  up  that  cross.  The  farm  was  a  definite  obligation 
because  of  the  family.  Therefore,  he  gave  the  utmost  of  his  life  to  both  obligations. 
He  felt  that  he  should  have  further  education  and  thought  of  taking  at  least  one  year 
in  Mercer  University  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia.  Lula  felt  it  impossible  to  care  for 
the  family  alone.  So  her  pleadings  over-ruled,  and  Tom  sacrificed  that  desire.  His 
farming  for  the  family’s  living  required  much  time  but  he  was  strong  and  used 
evenings  to  study. 

He  was  a  gifted  speaker  of  fine  stature  and  winning  personality,  full  of  confidence 
in  God,  his  fellowman,  and  in  himself  through  divine  grace.  He  was  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures,  a  fluent  reader,  and  a  good  singer.  Since  he  was  thus  endowed,  his 
lack  of  formal  education  seemed  to  his  audience  to  be  no  handicap.  He  felt  deeply 
conscious  of  his  duty  as  a  minister  to  preach  the  Word  of  Truth  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Bible,  and  he  was  blessed  with  a  fruitful  ministry.  Those  who  found  the  blessed  Way 
of  life  under  his  messages  and  prayers  looked  upon  him  as  a  great  leader  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  found  that  much  prayer  and  study  was  required  to  keep  him  humble,  but 
he  knew  that  the  Lord  of  life  would  have  no  real  use  for  his  service  if  he  let  man’s 
praise  overshadow  his  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Eternal  Councillor  and  Friend.  This 
was  his  supreme  devotion. 
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AN  AMAZING  REVELATION 

After  a  few  years  of  successful  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  was,  as  occa¬ 
sionally  before,  called  to  serve  on  the  jury  of  the  state  court  in  Atlanta.  During  this 
session  there  was  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  minister  who,  with  other  members  of  his 
congregation,  had  begun  construction  of  the  first  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 
building  in  Atlanta.  This  minister  had  done  carpenter  work  on  this  structure  on 
Sunday.  There  being  a  Sunday  law  in  the  state,  he  was  forthwith  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial.  He  employed  no  attorney  to  defend  him,  nor  accepted  the  state’s 
offer  to  do  so,  but  using  only  the  Bible  as  his  defense,  plead  his  own  case  and  was 
given  the  minimum  fine. 

Tom  Bottoms  had  a  ready  heart  and  mind  for  more  truth  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
truly  the  Truth.  This  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that  he  could  not  banish 
it  from  his  thoughts.  Returning  home,  he  studied  far  into  the  evening  hours,  in  his 
yearning  to  know  what  was  truly  in  God’s  word  about  it.  He  told  Lula  that  he 
believed  that  man  was  right  about  the  Sabbath. 

His  studies  included  encyclopedias,  church  histories,  etc.,  along  with  the  Bible. 
Only  in  that  way  could  he  find  how  and  why  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  seventh  day — the  Sabbath  of  the  Bible — came  to  be  appointed  as  a  day 
of  worship.  Every  study  indicated  that  there  was  no  divine  authority  for  observance 
of  Sunday  but  proved  beyond  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  his  mind,  that  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  earth  gave  the  true  Bible  Sabbath  for  continued  observance  by  His 
people,  and  that  by  a  heart  of  love.  He  read  of  it  by  the  prophets  and  saw  it  verified 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  the 
eighth  and  tenth  chapters  of  Hebrews  seemed  to  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
Heaven;  also  many  other  places  seemed  the  same  to  him.  His  heart  was  blessed  and 
his  mind  convinced.  It  was  clear  that  Sunday  observance  came  by  man’s  decree,  not 
by  that  of  the  Lord. 

Tom  was  a  straightforward  and  courageous  man.  When  he  saw  a  point  of  right¬ 
eousness,  there  was  no  other  course  for  him  but  to  step  right  out  for  it,  regardless  of 
any  criticism.  He  therefore  was  obligated  to  announce  his  decision  to  Corinth  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  About  half  the  membership  was  so  convinced  of  his 
honesty  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  him.  Others  were  critical.  Some  of  his  own 
family  remonstrated,  “Tom,  don’t  you  know  your  mother  would  turn  over  in  her 
grave  if  she  could  know  that  you  would  depart  from  the  faith?”  To  this  Tom  had  a 
ready  reply,  “My  mother  was  an  honest  woman.  If  she  had  known  of  this  truth,  she 
would  have  accepted  it  too.”  Others  reasoned  thus,  “Why,  Tom!  How  can  you  turn 
your  back  on  our  good  old  church,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  your  first  faith?”  Tom, 
speaking  gravely,  replied,  “The  Bible  has  every  answer.  Of  course  I  have  a  very 
strong  love  for  our  dear  old  church  and  all  the  brothers  and  sisters,  but  I  read  in  my 
Bible  that  ‘We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.’  God’s  voice  has  spoken  to  me 
through  the  Word  and  by  His  spirit.  He  has  promised  to  go  with  me  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  I’m  not  afraid  of  what  man  can  say  or  do.”  All  Tom  Bottoms’  friends  knew 
that  he  was  not  afraid.  Reflecting  upon  these  arguments,  as  he  was  alone  in  medita¬ 
tion,  he  had  felt  a  great  confidence  in  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  church.  Now  he 
wondered,  “Could  it  be  that  they  worship  their  church  more  than  the  Lord  of  Life?” 

Soon  those  who  opposed  him  began  a  movement  to  withdraw  fellowship  by  dis¬ 
missing  him  from  membership.  Upon  this  he  decided  to  request  a  peaceful  dismissal, 
which  was  freely  granted. 

This  man  was  certain  that  he  could  not  provide  sufficient  sustenance  for  his  family 
with  business  activity  only  five  days  a  week  and  there  was  no  wavering.  He  would  not 
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do  any  labor  on  the  Lord’s  true  Sabbath,  and  he  would  find  a  place  where  there  was 
no  Sunday  law  to  prohibit  work. 

THE  MOVE  TO  ALABAMA 

During  the  late  summer  of  the  year  1897,  Tom  made  a  visit  to  his  brother  James 
Madison  and  his  sister  Sarah  Bottoms  Cato,  who  had  moved  to  Cullman  County, 
Alabama,  fourteen  years  earlier. 

Learning  that  Alabama  had  no  Sunday  law,  he  found  a  nice  farm  for  sale  near 
to  the  farm  of  his  brother,  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  little  creek  that  was  a  tributary 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River.  He  closed  this  deal  and  went  back  to  his  family  in 
Georgia  to  harvest  the  crops  and  prepare  to  move  to  the  new  home. 

A  man  named  Jim  Pierce,  who  lived  a  neighbor  to  the  family  in  Georgia,  decided 
to  move  to  Alabama  at  the  same  time  and  live  on  the  Bottoms  farm  till  he  could  pur¬ 
chase  a  farm  for  his  family.  The  two  familites  lived  in  the  one  house  till  a  dwelling 
could  be  built  for  the  Pierce  family.  There  were  little  quarrels  among  the  children, 
but  the  two  families  became  fast  friends  and  continued  so  “ever  after.” 

The  Pierce  family  drove  wagons  transporting  all  the  household  furnishings  in  the 
move.  The  Bottoms  family  followed  by  train,  there  being  a  new  baby  only  six  weeks 
old,  Burrell  Hartsfield.  It  was  a  cold  January  day  when  Will  Bottoms,  grown  son 
of  James  Madison,  went  to  Cullman  to  take  the  children  in  a  mule-drawn  wagon 
out  to  the  new  home.  Mother,  father,  and  the  new  baby  had  been  taken  ahead  by 
buggy,  not  so  slow  in  travel.  The  day  growing  dark,  the  cold  became  more  bitter.  The 
children  asked  repeatedly,  “Cousin  Will,  when  will  we  be  there?”  They  were  assured 
each  time,  “It  isn’t  much  farther  now.”  This  was  repeated  over  and  over  till  Will 
almost  despaired,  but  always  with  loving  kindness  continued  to  give  the  same  answer. 
At  last  the  light  of  the  farm  house  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  children’s  hearts 
were  happy,  although  their  feet  were  aching.  They  seemed  almost  frozen  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  and  were  greeted  by  their  parents  and  the  Pierce  family. 

A  house  for  the  Pierces  was  soon  constructed  and  they  moved  into  it  for  three  years, 
after  which  Mr.  Pierce  purchased  a  farm  of  his  own  and  moved  six  miles  away. 

When  Tom  decided  to  move  to  Alabama,  Lulu  questioned,  “Oh,  what  ever  will  I 
do?  There’ll  be  no  colored  woman  to  hire  for  the  family  wash!”  Tom  replied,  “I’ll 
wash.”  He  did  wash.  There  were  cold  winter  days  when  he  took  tubs  in  a  wagon, 
drove  the  mules  down  to  the  creek,  the  well  water  being  low  in  winter,  broke  the  ice, 
hauled  up  water,  and  did  all  the  family  wash.  This  continued  till  the  children  were 
old  enough  to  do  that  work.  He  continued  to  do  this  occasionally  during  school 
months  to  prevent  the  children’s  absence  from  school. 

Tom  did  not  have  the  pastorate  of  a  church  any  more,  but  he  was  invited  to  speak 
on  many  occasions.  He  and  Lula  united  with  the  Attalla  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  new  home,  where  he  attended  very  often,  riding 
horseback  most  of  the  time.  Later  their  membership  was  with  the  Walker  Com¬ 
munity  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  in  Cullman  County  after  it  was  organized. 

Tom  Bottoms  continued  to  study  the  Bible  constantly  and  prayerfully.  He  recog¬ 
nized  its  truth  as  being  eternal,  as  much  for  his  day  as  for  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
He  saw  the  healing  power  of  God’s  grace  in  its  pages,  and  his  experiences  had  caused 
him  to  lose  faith  in  medicines.  One  day  in  August  he  became  very  ill.  As  evening 
approached  his  fever  seemed  to  advance.  A  very  Godly  minister,  D.  W.  Leath,  was 
assisting  in  evangelistic  services  only  a  short  distance  away.  Lula  insisted  upon  calling 
a  physician  to  which  Tom  replied,  “No!  I  shall  have  no  doctor.  Send  the  boys  over 
for  Brother  Leath.”  He  had  come  to  believe  firmly  in  the  scriptural  injunction,  “Is 
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any  sick  among  you?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  and  let  them  pray 
over  him  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up:  ” 

The  boys  went  for  the  minister,  who  arrived  after  it  was  dark.  He  always  kept 
in  a  pocket  a  small  bottle  of  olive  oil.  Tom  received  anointing  on  his  forehead  as  a 
prelude  to  prayer.  The  minister  thanked  the  Lord  for  His  almighty  power  over  sick¬ 
ness  as  well  as  sin  and  sorrow,  and  for  graciousness  of  answered  prayer.  He  then 
simply  and  confidently  asked  that  “this  brother  receive  healing  according  to  his 
faith.”  The  fever  immediately  subsided,  and  Tom  expressed  gratitude  and  sank  into 
a  peaceful  sleep.  The  morning  found  him  dressing  for  daily  duties  and  going  about 
his  work.  This  blessed  minister  never  dreamed  of  charging  for  such  services  for  his 
Master. 

CHILDREN  S  EPISODES 

The  children  found  the  new  farm  home,  in  Alabama,  a  great  place  for  recreation, 
fun,  and  opportunities  for  learning  obedience. 

School  was  about  one  mile  distant,  a  nice  walk  except  on  days  of  bad  weather. 
These  walks  were  opportunities  to  study  nature,  and  in  summer  there  were  many 
beautiful  wild  flowers  and  birds  all  along  the  way.  One  well  remembered  spot  was 
an  old  hickory  tree,  grown  in  an  arch  completely  over  the  road.  Each  summer  a  lovely 
oriole  built  a  nest  just  overhead  and  reared  two  families  there.  This  was  an  inspiration 
to  the  children  going  to  and  from  school  and  who  were  taught  to  love  and  protect  the 
song  birds. 

When  severe  snow  storms  came  on  cold  winter  days,  the  father  took  extra  coats 
and  blankets  in  the  wagon,  drawn  by  mules,  and  went  to  the  school  for  the  children. 
This  was  always  a  welcome  sight  to  greet  their  eyes,  to  ride  home  in  such  comfort! 

There  were  tall  hickory  “saplings”  in  the  woodland  around  the  schoolhouse,  and 
also  near  the  Bottoms  home.  A  great  thrill  was  enjoyed  by  climbing  up  into  the  limbs 
of  these  slender  trees,  swinging  back  and  forth,  and  at  last  bending  the  tree  over  to 
swing  out  to  earth.  One  one  occasion,  Almira  misjudged  the  size  of  the  “sapling.” 
As  she  tried  to  swing  out,  bending  the  tree  enough  to  jump,  it  was  discovered  that 
this  one  was  too  strong  to  bend  sufficiently.  There  she  hung,  too  high  to  land  com¬ 
fortably  and  hanging  too  far  to  return  to  the  limb!  What  could  she  do?  No  one  was 
near  to  help.  Finally  her  hands  had  to  let  go  and  she  was  glad  to  be  able  to  get  to 
the  house  at  all.  She  did  not  climb  “saplings”  again. 

Although  Tom  Bottoms  was  a  devoted  Christian,  and  a  kind  and  loving  husband 
and  father,  he  was  convinced  that  a  firm  hand  was  needed  to  bring  his  children  up 
in  the  way  that  they  should  go.  The  boys  enjoyed  the  old  “swimmin  hole  and  during 
the  hot  summer  days  found  refreshing  joy  therein.  No  bathing  suits  were  worn,  every 
boy  swimming  in  his  birthday  suit. 

Swimming  for  girls  was  almost  unheard  of.  If  a  small  group  of  girls,  as  was  known 
once,  became  so  bold  as  to  venture  to  a  “would-be”  secluded  place  to  try  to  learn 
swimming,  they  were  disgraced  in  the  community.  They  could  scarcely  ever  live  it 
down. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  autumn  Tom,  Talulah,  the  youngest  sons,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  went  to  visit  the  Kings,  who  were  neighbors.  Upon  their  leaving,  one  of  the  boys 
inquired,  “Papa,  is  it  all  right  if  we  go  swimmin'?”  Tom  replied,  “No,  son,  the  water 
is  too  cold  now.  You  must  not  go  any  more  till  next  year.”  Upon  the  Bottoms’  arrival 
at  the  King  home,  the  King  boys  scampered  off  to  the  Bottoms  home.  They  enthusi¬ 
astically  persuaded  the  three  Bottoms  brothers — Ary,  Matt,  and  Roger — to  go  swim¬ 
ming.  Returning  to  their  home  before  Tom  and  Talulah  left,  they  were  asked,  “Did 
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you  boys  go  swimming?”  The  King  boys  replied  affirmatively.  Tom  inquired,  “Did 
Ary,  Matt,  and  Roger  go  with  you?”  Again  the  reply  was,  “Yes  sir!” 

At  home  Tom  said  nothing  to  the  boys  about  it  that  evening.  The  next  morning 
Matt  was  sent  to  take  corn  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  into  meal  for  bread.  Ary  and 
Roger  went  to  the  field  with  their  father  to  pick  cotton.  Working  along  steadily,  Tom 
asked,  “Roger  did  you  all  go  swimming  yesterday  with  the  King  boys”  Amazed  that 
lie  should  ask  that,  Roger  replied,  “No  sir.” 

Tom:  “Ary,  is  that  so?” 

Ary:  “Yes  sir.” 

Tom:  “Roger,  you  say  you  didn’t  go  swimming?” 

Roger:  “No,  sir,  we  didn’t.” 

Tom:  “Ary,  is  that  so?” 

Ary:  “Yes  sir.” 

Tom:  ‘'All  right.  When  Matt  gets  home,  I’ll  ask  him.  I  think  Matt  will  tell  me  the 
truth.” 

Tom  said  no  more  about  it  till  Matt  returned.  Then  he  inquired  of  him,  “Matt, 
did  you  boys  go  swimming  with  the  King  boys  yesterday?”  Matt  instantly  and  openly 
replied,  “Yes  sir.  We  went  in  first  up  there  at  the  old  baptizin’  place,  then  we  went 
down  the  creek  and  went  in  the  Higgins’  wash-hole,  and  then  we  went  on  down  to 
the  new  baptisin’  place  and  went  in  again.”  Tom  could  scarcely  keep  his  face  straight, 
but  he  assumed  a  very  serious  expression.  “Well  boys,  you  deliberately  disobeyed  me. 
So  of  course,  I’ll  have  to  settle  with  you.”  He  took  the  three  down  into  the  woods 
below  the  barn  and  gave  Ary  and  Roger  each  four  stripes  and  Matt  only  two.  They 
learned  that  it  did  not  pay  to  be  disobedient  and  that  it  was  worse  to  try  to  deceive. 

Each  summer  there  were  many  fine  “patches”  of  blackberries  on  the  farm  which 
added  delightfully  to  the  family’s  food  supply.  Some  were  near,  where  the  daughters 
could  pick  them.  Others  were  too  far  away  for  them.  After  heavy  rains,  while  the 
farm  soil  was  too  wet  to  be  worked,  the  boys  were  sent  to  pick  berries  at  these  places. 
One  warm  summer  day  Matt  and  Roger  were  sent  out  on  this  errand.  As  they  picked, 
they  were  always  closely  watching  for  snakes.  Seeing  a  patch  of  fine  large  berries, 
they  scrutinized  carefully  the  ground  underneath  the  vines.  There!  right  before  their 
eyes  lay  a  diamond-back  rattler!  It  was  in  a  coil  and  sleeping  so  soundly  that  it  seemed 
not  even  to  hear  the  boys.  They  thought  if  only  they  had  a  strong  string  they  could 
capture  it.  Having  none,  they  found  big  sticks  and  killed  it. 

At  home  the  boys  reported  their  find  saying,  “We  will  go  back  tomorrow  and  take 
strong  string  along.  Then  if  we  happen  to  see  one  like  that,  we’ll  capture  him.”  Father 
did  not  discourage  the  idea,  but  seemed  to  trust  their  discretion.  They  did  find  an¬ 
other  almost  in  the  same  place  lying  in  a  coil  and  sleeping  soundly  with  the  head  lying 
flat  on  the  ground  outside  the  coil.  Cutting  a  strong  stick,  with  a  fork  at  one  end  just 
the  right  size,  they  slipped  it  down  on  its  neck  just  behind  those  wide  jaws.  One  held 
the  head  down  securely,  the  reptile  writhing  and  twisting,  while  the  other  cautiously 
slipped  the  string  through  its  mouth,  around  the  stick,  under  its  jaws  and  around 
the  stick,  till  they  were  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  secure.  Then  one  boy  held  the 
stick  while  the  serpent  lay  across  the  other’s  two  hands  and,  with  their  buckets  full  of 
berries  hanging  on  their  arms,  they  made  their  way  to  the  house.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  noon  the  family  was  thrown  into  excitement. 

Tom  and  the  other  boys  quickly  found  a  box  that  would  hold  it  securely,  its  mouth 
still  tied  up  to  the  forked  stick,  till  a  safe  cage  could  be  built  for  it.  As  they  placed 
the  dangerous  thing  in  the  box  the  farther’s  face  turned  as  pale  as  death.  He  re¬ 
marked,  “Boys,  that  was  awful  dangerous!  I  don’t  know  why  I  ever  let  you  do  that! 
Don’t  ever  do  such  a  thing  again!” 
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After  lunch  was  over,  they  set  about  to  build  a  cage.  It  was  made  with  solid  board 
bottom  and  corner  boards.  All  four  sides  and  the  cover  were  of  new  screen  wire.  Then 
two-inch  strips  were  fastened  around  the  edges  and  another  covering  of  screen  wire 
over  that,  to  prevent  any  danger  to  children  or  indiscreet  persons  thoughtlessly  plac¬ 
ing  their  hands  on  the  wire.  A  sliding  partition  of  solid  boards  through  the  center  of 
the  cage  provided  a  way  to  close  the  serpent  off  in  one  end,  while  placing  food  for  it 
in  the  vacant  end. 

This  reptile  took  food  only  about  once  a  month  and  its  only  food  was  mice.  Once 
a  young  rabbit  was  put  into  the  cage  to  see  if  it  would  be  taken  as  food.  It  was  in¬ 
stantly  bitten  by  the  reptile  and  was  dead  in  ten  minutes.  Toads  were  offered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  but  were  disregarded  completely.  They  only  hopped  around  or  sat  on 
the  rattler  until  they  were  released  from  the  cage. 

As  winter  approached,  a  plan  was  conceived  to  protect  it  through  the  cold  months. 
It  was  taken,  in  the  cage  of  course,  to  the  granary  and  buried  in  cotton  seeds.  It  was 
dead  when  spring  came.  This  was  concluded  to  have  been  caused  by  cold  or  lack 
of  air. 

Roger,  being  of  a  scientific  trend,  dissected  its  head  and  found  that  there  were 
numerous  fangs  lying  flat  in  the  jaw  bones — that  when  one  was  snapped  out  on  the 
wire  of  the  cage,  as  did  happen  on  occasions,  another  rose  right  up  to  take  its  place. 
That  erased  the  idea  advanced  by  some  that  if  a  rattler's  fangs  were  broken  out,  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  its  bite. 


THE  MOVE  TO  ATHENS 

During  the  summer  of  1912,  Tom  Bottoms  made  a  trip  to  Leoma,  Tennessee,  to 
visit  his  brother  James  M.  Bottoms,  who  had  moved  there  the  previous  year.  He  went 
by  train  from  Cullman  to  Athens,  Alabama,  where  he  was  met  by  a  nephew  with 
horse-drawn  buggy.  Traveling  through  farming  areas,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  ideal  contour  of  the  land  of  Limestone  County.  He  requested  his  nephew  to  stop 
at  several  points,  and  he  examined  the  soil.  Judging  that  it  would  be  very  productive 
by  correct  fertilization  and  management,  he  immediately  decided  to  investigate  land 
prices.  Finding  this  also  favorable,  he  decided  to  purchase  a  farm,  sell  the  Cullman 
County  farm,  and  move  to  Limestone  County.  The  farm  most  attractive  to  him  was 
one  which  had  about  equal  acreage  on  each  side  of  the  highway  leading  from  Athens 
to  Nashville  and  which  was  three  miles  from  Athens.  Feeling  that  this  was  a  much 
larger  farm  than  he  needed,  he  corresponded  with  his  nephew  George  W.  Walker, 
of  a  previous  chapter,  owner  and  operator  of  a  dairy  near  Birmingham,  who  became 
interested  and  decided  to  purchase  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway,  while 
Tom  purchased  that  lying  south  of  the  highway. 

Tom  lost  no  time  in  closing  a  deal  to  sell  the  Cullman  County  farm  and  in  moving 
to  Limestone  County  in  the  fall  of  1912. 

Fie  had  begun  in  Cullman  County  two  years  previously  the  development  of  a  new 
variety  of  cotton,  “The  Bottoms  Cotton.”  This  he  did  by  having  picked  separately 
only  the  earliest  and  largest  bolls  of  cotton  opening  upon  each  stalk.  The  first  year 
or  two  he  engaged  the  whole  family  during  the  long  winter  evenings  to  pull  the  fibre 
from  the  seeds  by  hand,  and  these  were  planted  in  a  field  some  distance  from  other 
cotton  acreage  to  keep  the  seeds  pure.  The  next  fall  there  was  enough  of  the  “Bot¬ 
toms  Cotton”  to  have  it  ginned.  He  requested  the  ginner  to  clean  the  gin  roll  thor¬ 
oughly  of  seeds  from  previous  ginnings  to  prevent  mixing. 

This  cotton  won  considerable  favor  with  government  farm  agents  in  areas  where 
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the  soil  was  favorable,  the  seeds  being  sold  extensively,  but  Tom  Bottoms  asked  no 
profits  for  himself.  He  was  interested  only  in  the  welfare  of  fellow  farmers. 

Tom  Bottoms  was  the  first  farmer  in  Limestone  County  to  build  improved  ter¬ 
races  on  his  farm  for  controlling  soil  erosion  and  the  first  in  his  area  to  launch  a  soil 
building  program.  When  he  had  purchased  the  land,  neighbors  had  told  him  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  “make  a  living”  on  it,  that  that  area  of  the  county  was  known 
as  “The  Barrens.” 

Within  a  few  years  Tom  removed  the  small  cottage  that  was  the  first  home  there 
and  constructed  a  nice  two  story  dewlling.  This  was  the  home  of  Tom  and  Talulah 
to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

One  day  soon  after  the  move  to  this  farm  near  Athens  a  gentleman  living  a  number 
of  miles  out  was  walking  into  town.  Seeing  Tom  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  porch 
as  if  resting  from  work,  this  man  stopped  to  rest  with  him.  Learning  Tom’s  name,  he 
laughed  heartily,  saying,  “Bottoms!  That  is  the  funniest  name  I  ever  heard!”  In 
turn  Tom  inquired  of  him  his  name.  It  was  “Fitisplace.”  The  two  enjoyed  unre¬ 
strained  laughter  together. 

TALULAH,  THE  MOTHER 

There  was  a  deep  resolve  in  Lula’s  heart  each  time  she  became  a  mother  over  and 
over  again  to  be  loyal  and  devoted  as  a  wife,  truly  a  “help-mate,”  as  expressed  in  Holy 
Writ.  Her  soul  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God  as  each  new  experience  of  mother¬ 
hood  came  to  her.  The  magnitude  of  responsibility  for  little  souls  entrusted  to  her 
care  was  ever  enfolded  in  her  bosom  as  she  caressed  each  precious  brow,  lovingly  pre¬ 
pared  food  and  clothing  for  her  family,  and  taught  them  the  love  of  Jesus. 

Her  household  duties  seemed  to  have  no  end  as  she  mended;  made  new  garments 
for  each  season;  conserved  the  foods  grown  in  the  home  garden;  and  raised  the  flocks 
of  chickens,  geese,  and  ducks  to  supply  the  family’s  need.  Yet  through  all  this  labor 
she  remained  the  gentle,  soft-voiced  mother  and  companion  that  never  changed. 

The  author  has  no  sweeter  memories  than  those  of  childhood  when  upon  each 
awakening  morning  she  could  hear  her  mother’s  sweet,  clear  voice  ringing  out  from 
the  kitchen  as  breakfast  was  being  prepared  for  the  family,  “How  Sweet  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Sounds,”  “On  Jordon’s  Stormy  Banks,”  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,”  and  many 
others  of  those  beloved  hymns. 

It  was  Lula’s  purpose  as  well  as  Tom’s  to  teach  their  children  honesty.  One  of  her 
favorite  maxims  was,  “Let  no  false  thing  come  from  your  lips,  but  always  bind 
yourself  to  the  truth.”  She  wanted  her  children  to  grow  up  pure  and  clean,  and  her 
life  was  a  consistent  example. 

She  was  an  industrious  and  capable  woman  and  a  beautiful  seamstress.  In  that  day 
men’s  suits  and  overcoats  for  dress  wear  and  ladies’  coats  were  the  extent  of  ready- 
to-wear  garments  to  be  purchased  from  the  stores.  Therefore,  the  making  of  all  else 
fell  to  the  housewife  and  daughters.  Lula  taught  her  daughters  the  art  of  the  needle, 
and  they  enjoyed  it  as  she  did. 

Lula  and  her  husband  were  to  their  children  doctor,  nurse,  and  druggist.  They 
knew  the  “medicinal”  herbs  and  barks.  A  severe  cold  and  cough  they  treated  with 
mullin  syrup.  Mullin  weed  leaves  were  boiled  in  clear  water  to  make  a  tea.  Then  the 
tea  was  strained,  sugar  was  added,  and  this  was  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup.  This 
given  by  teaspoonfuls  at  intervals  was  not  a  bad  dose.  Diarrhoea  was  treated  with  one- 
fourth-cup  doses  of  a  tea  made  from  red-oak  bark  or  from  blackberries.  Sassafras 
tea  was  considered  a  good  blood-building  tonic  for  serving  as  a  winter  beverage  with 
meals.  Roots  could  be  dug,  washed,  and  cured  at  any  time.  If  made  while  the  roots 
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were  green,  the  tea  was  bitter.  If  a  child  was  suffering  from  croup,  a  red  flannel  cloth 
was  saturated  in  a  hot  mixture  of  beef  tallow,  camphor,  and  turpentine  and  applied 
to  his  chest,  or  his  chest  was  rubbed  with  it.  The  cloth  was  applied  in  the  evening 
upon  the  child’s  retiring,  and  in  severe  cases  was  worn  continuously  for  several  days. 
Lula’s  hands  were  so  rough  from  household  labor  that  when  she  rubbed  a  child's 
chest,  they  felt  like  sandpaper.  These  home  remedies  probably  had  no  intrinsic  value, 
but  the  parents  always  felt  rewarded  for  their  efforts.  A  physician  was  seldom  in  the 
home  and  then  only  for  the  birth  of  an  infant. 

Lula  was  too  industrious  for  a  moment  of  idleness.  After  the  children  had  grown  up 
and  there  was  more  time  for  other  things  that  she  enjoyed  doing,  she  gave  much  time 
and  effort  to  making  the  landscape  around  the  home  attractive.  Being  an  ardent  lover 
of  flowers  and  having  a  “green  thumb,"  she  bordered  the  base  of  the  dwelling  with 
beauty.  There  were  also  shrubs  and  other  plants  artistically  arranged  about  the  lawn. 

She  made  quilts  as  a  hobby,  and  they  were  works  of  art.  Gaudiness  had  no  place  in 
her  designs,  and  the  articles  she  produced  were  beautiful.  Daintiness  was  in  every 
stitch.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  her  quilting  was  like  embroidery,  it  was 
so  even  and  in  such  tiny  stitches. 

Lula  loved  people  and  gave  of  herself  to  help  the  neighbors  in  cases  of  illness  or 
other  needs,  and  she  could  never  countenance  malicious  or  idle  gossip.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  she  drove  the  horse  to  the  buggy  to  visit  a  neighbor  mother  living  a  few  miles 
away  who  had  a  young  baby.  After  arriving  and  hitching  the  horse,  she  stepped  upon 
the  porch  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Hearing  a  loud  voice  inside,  she  knocked  again. 
The  loud  voice  continued  in  words  she  would  never  repeat.  She  heard  the  little 
mother  call  to  her  husband,  “There's  some  one  at  the  door!”  The  loud  voice  so 
drowned  out  his  wife’s  statement  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  he 
heard  it.  At  last  he  came  to  invite  Lula  in.  He  blushed  profusely,  his  countenance  fell, 
and  he  quickly  vanished  out  the  back  way  and  was  not  seen  again. 

As  Lula  returned  home,  she  pondered  the  incident  in  her  mind.  Her  thoughts  ran 
something  like  this:  “Should  I  repeat  this  incident?  Since  he  is  a  minister,  it  would 
doubtless  hurt  him  in  the  community  if  this  should  be  known.  Even  though  his  church 
is  different  from  my  own,  if  he  can  be  of  any  help  to  others,  my  tongue  shall  never 
interfere.  No,  I  shall  tell  no  one!" 

The  following  day  this  minister  had  a  business  mission  in  Athens  which  required 
his  passing  the  home  of  Tom  and  Lula's  son  Emmett.  As  he  approached,  he  saw  Em¬ 
mett  plowing  in  a  field  near  the  road.  The  man  alighted  from  his  buggy  calling  to 
Emmett  and  saying,  “I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  minute,  please.”  He  confessed,  “When 
your  mother  came  to  see  my  wife  yesterday,  I  was  using  language  that  wasn't  very 
becoming  to  a  minister,  and  of  all  the  people  in  this  world  that  I  regret  most  to  have 
heard  it  was  that  good  woman!  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Will  you  please 
tell  her  how  much  I  regret  it,  how  ashamed  I  am,  and  that  I  do  ask  her  forgiveness. 
I  would  not  have  that  to  get  out  on  me  for  anything.” 

Emmett  could  not  wait  for  an  opportunity,  but  hitched  his  mule  immediately  and 
went  straight  to  his  parents’  home,  where  he  found  them  sitting  on  the  front  porch. 
When  he  reported  the  request  to  his  mother,  she  exclaimed,  “Well,  I  haven’t  told  a 
soul!”  Then  she  explained  why. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  Emmett  returned  to  his  field,  the  minister  returned  from 
Athens  and  inquired  if  he  had  seen  his  mother.  When  Emmett  told  him  of  his 
mother’s  response  and  of  her  reason  for  silence  in  the  matter,  the  man  replied,  “Well, 
I  was  the  fool,  after  all!”  He  closed  his  remarks  by  elaborating  upon  the  goodness 
of  Emmett’s  mother. 
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Lula  was  always  very  much  in  love  with  her  husband,  constantly  careful  of  his 
every  need,  and  extending  to  him  every  possible  courtesy,  regardless  of  how  small. 
At  meals  there  was  often  a  small  portion  of  a  choice  food  left,  and  Talulah  would  say 
to  the  daughters  as  they  cleared  the  table,  “Let’s  save  that  for  Papa.”  Always  in  turn 
lie  would  present  it  to  the  youngest  at  the  table.  She  was  ever  careful  that  “Papa” 
should  wear  nothing  that  needed  mending.  Mother  or  daughters  must  see  to  his 
clothes  when  there  was  no  time  for  taking  care  of  those  of  others.  Her  life  with  him 
gave  every  evidence  of  great  peace.  They  were  never  known  to  have  domestic  diffi¬ 
culties  or  harsh  words  with  each  other.  Gentleness  and  meekness  constituted  this 
mother’s  “Psalm  of  Life.” 

Lula’s  mother,  her  step-mother,  and  two  brothers  were  victims  of  tuberculosis.  The 
family  physician  told  Tom  Bottoms  soon  after  their  marriage  that  she  would  never 
live  to  rear  a  family.  She  reared  nine  of  her  own  children  to  adulthood  and  also  three 
orphan  children.  She  nor  any  member  of  her  family  ever  had  a  trace  of  tuberculosis, 
and  she  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years  of  age.  During  her  last  years  friends  often  asked 
her  how  she  kept  looking  so  young.  Her  reply  was,  “If  your  husband  loves  you,  you 
will  always  be  young.” 

The  three  orphan  children  taken  into  the  home  were: 

Pleas  Barton — His  father  left  him  with  relatives  following  his  mother’s  death.  He 
lived  to  be  around  sixty  or  sixty-five  after  rearing  a  fine  family  at  Boaz,  Alabama.  He 
remembered  his  father  only  as  he  left  him.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head  saying, 
“Pleas,  be  a  good  boy.”  He  was  always  a  good  and  sensible  boy. 

Birdie  Harris — Her  parents  were  both  deceased.  She  was  married  and  moved  to 
Alabama,  and  connection  with  her  was  lost. 

Carl  Leake.  His  story  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 

Lula  fell  asleep  on  March  9,  1946,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  her  beautiful  face, 
seemed  aglow  with  the  light  of  heaven  as  she  peacefully  closed  her  eyes. 

MY  MOTHER'S  FACE* 

My  mother’s  face,  a  gem  so  rare 
That  I  have  seen  reflected  there 
All  beauty  that  all  time  bestows 
On  a  mother’s  generous,  thoughtful  care, 

Her  wisdom  and  her  care! 

My  mother’s  face,  a  gem  so  bright 
That  it  has  shone,  a  radiant  light 

To  show  me  through  a  darkened  way, 

A  candle  lighted  in  the  night 
A  glowing  candle  light! 

The  meaning  of  that  gem  so  pure 
I  have  locked  within  my  heart,  secure 
Against  time-born,  threatening  foes, 

For  it  with  goodness  shall  endure, 

Perpetually  secure. 

My  mother’s  face,  it  is  to  me 
The  Maker’s  ideality, 

A  jewel  with  pure  reflecting  ray, 

In  which  I  seeing  know  I  see 
His  ideality! 

- — Mollie  Ruth  Bottoms 

Edmond,  Oklahoma 
February,  1934 

*  See  Chapter  X,  under  “A  Few  Unpublished  Poems.” 
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“No  night  is  there! 

Though  here  the  night  comes  dank  and  chill 
And  shadows  every  corner  fill, 

The  deathless  morning  comes  at  last 
When  all  earth  time  for  me  is  past, 

No  night  is  there. 

“Our  Christ  is  there! 

He’ll  come  and  take  us  to  Himself, 

And  give  to  us  for  this  world’s  pelf, 

A  mansion  made  by  His  dear  hand, 

And  with  us  dwell  in  that  fair  land, 

Yes,  Christ  is  there!” 

- — Author  unknown 

Tom  never  lost  his  love  for  others,  and  his  sense  of  humor  never  waned  until 
shortly  before  his  setting  sun — indeed,  not  until  his  beloved  Lula’s  last  illness  and 
passing.  After  she  had  left  him,  he  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  loneliness  personi¬ 
fied;  the  light  of  his  human  life  seemed  to  have  gone  out.  He  went  to  sleep  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1947,  only  a  few  days  before  his  eighty-seventh  birthday. 

The  finest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  any  one  was  spoken  by  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  the  dear  friend  of  Tom  Bottoms  who  conducted  his  memorial  service.  It 
included  this  statement:  “Brother  Bottoms  had  very  deep  convictions  concerning  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible;  and  he  had  the  courage  to  live  those  convictions.”  The  author 
would  prefer  this  above  all  else  to  be  true  of  her  own  life. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  climax  to  this  closing  page  of  his  life  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses  which  are  from  one  of  his  favorite  portions  of  the  Bible,  a  great  lesson  in 
itself: 

“So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written, 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory? 

“O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

“The  sting  of  death  is  sin;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law”  (I  Corinthians 
15:54-56). 
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JOHN  JAMKS  BOTTOMS 

John  James,  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms,  was  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  live  in  this  habitat  of  mortals  but  a  short  while.  Although  his  dwelling  in  the 
family  was  for  the  brief  time  of  eight  months,  he  was  always  considered  a  real  part 
of  the  family.  His  passing  on  September  1,  1886,  left  a  vacancy  that  was  felt  down 
through  the  years. 

“Death’s  truer  name 
Is  ‘Onward,’  no  discordance  in  the  roll 
And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 
Whereto  the  world  beats  time.” 

* — Tennyson 

WILLIAM  WALTER  BOTTOMS 

William  Walter,  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms,  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  and  a  half  years.  He  was  beginning  to  talk  when  he  was  stricken  with  the 
illness  termed  at  that  time  as  “Cholera  Morbus,”  now  pronounced  as  “Intestinal 
Virus.”  All  that  physicians  and  loving  hearts  and  hands  could  do  was  done  for  him 
and  the  mother’s  and  father’s  hearts  were  torn  with  grief  to  see  their  second  little 
son,  so  precious  to  them,  slipping  away.  However,  their  faith  was  in  Him  who  “giveth 
and  taketh  away.” 

“Death  is  an  angel  with  two  faces; 

To  us  he  turns 

A  face  of  terror,  blighting  all  things  fair; 

The  other  burns 

With  glory  of  the  stars,  and  love  is  there.” 

— T.  C.  Williams 


Chapter  III 


ARY  THOMAS  BOTTOMS 


Ary  Thomas  Bottoms 


Ary  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms,  was  born  in 
Fayette  County,  Georgia,  and  grew  to  the  age  of  ten  years  before  the  family  moved  to 
Cullman  County,  Alabama.  Being  the  eldest  living  child  of  the  family,  he  developed, 
as  he  became  older,  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility.  He  was  called  upon  often  to  assist 
in  caring  for  the  younger  children.  Many  duties  that  fell  to  him  he  considered  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  a  daughter  instead  of  a  son.  He  also  felt  that  the  work  with  his  father 
was  needed.  So  he  often  wished  for  a  sister,  expressing  this  mostly  when  engaged  in 
the  duty  of  churning,  which  was  an  everyday  chore. 

This  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  butter.  The  cream  was  skimmed  from  the  milk, 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  milked  from  the  cows,  into  a  crockery  jar  of  a 
capacity  of  two,  three,  or  four  gallons  and  left  overnight  to  “clabber,”  as  it  did  when 
becoming  “ripe”  or  sour.  A  lid  and  dasher  was  then  placed  over  and  in  the  jar.  The 
dasher  was  a  small  round  wooden  disk  with  holes  through  it  around  in  a  circle.  The 
handle  was  fastened  securely  in  a  center  hole  and  extended  out  through  a  center  hole 
of  the  lid.  Ary  sat  in  a  chair  beside  the  jar  and  churned  the  dasher  down  and  up, 
down  and  up,  in  a  great  effort  of  patience.  He  would  often  say  as  he  labored  over 
that  thing,  “Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a  sister  to  do  this!  Papa  needs  me  to  help  him!”  Mother 
usually  set  a  limit  to  the  task  saying,  “Well,  sonny,  when  you  churn  five  hundred  licks, 
I  think  it  will  be  done.”  That  was  big  work  for  a  boy  of  four,  five,  and  six. 

When  Ary  was  four  and  a  half,  a  new  baby  was  born  into  the  home.  When  he 
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learned  that  it  was  a  little  sister  he  was  the  happiest  boy  in  the  world.  However,  lie 
had  five  more  years  to  churn  before  she  was  old  enough  to  help  a  little. 

When  the  father  gave  the  boys  a  portion  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  field,  he  usually 
assigned  a  certain  amount  to  be  completed  in  a  given  time,  knowing  what  inclinations 
to  play  possessed  young  boys.  Ary  assumed  the  responsibility  of  each  of  these  tasks, 
coaxing  his  younger  brothers  repeatedly  to  insure  completion  of  the  work  in  due  time. 

In  his  school  work  he  was  deeply  interested  and  conscientious.  He  was  a  brilliant 
student,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  copy  his  papers  from  other  students.  He 
was  amazed  to  see  his  classmates  begging  assistance  from  him  or  from  others,  feeling 
that  the  satisfaction  of  honest  accomplishment,  although  requiring  real  work,  was 
always  worth  the  effort.  When  he  had  completed  the  courses  of  the  county  rural 
schools,  he  was  so  enthusiastic  about  an  education  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  a  real 
high  school.  There  were  none  except  in  cities. 

Having  a  cousin,  George  W.  Walker,  who  owned  and  operated  a  dairy  near  Tar¬ 
rant  City,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  it  was  arranged  for  him  to  enter  Birmingham 
High  School  and  work  in  the  dairy  to  pay  his  board.  Only  two  years  were  required 
for  him  to  finish.  This  was  ever  afterward  a  pleasant  memory  to  him.  He  enjoyed  the 
loving  kindness  with  which  he  was  accepted  in  the  home,  their  problems  and  per¬ 
severance,  and  the  many  interesting  and  humorous  incidents  that  occurred. 

While  Ary  was  there,  a  revival  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Church  where 
the  Walkers  attended.  Being  of  a  serious  inclination,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  message  at  each  evening  service  and  reflcted  upon  it  often  far  into  the  night.  One 
evening  it  seemed  to  him  that  God  was  speaking  directly  to  his  soul.  He  saw  very 
clearly  that  until  he  should  accept  the  Saviour's  cleansing,  he  was  only  a  sinner,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  good  he  tried  to  be.  Feeling  a  force  that  he  could  not  resist,  he  found 
himself  at  the  alter  pouring  out  an  uncontrollable  plea  which  resulted  in  his  soul’s 
being  filled  with  an  ecstacy  that  he  could  not  describe.  From  that  evening  all  his  mo¬ 
tives  were  changed.  Instead  of  trying  to  live  a  righteous  life  to  win  approval  of  good 
people,  he  saw  that  his  life  was  to  be  unto  the  Lord  of  Glory. 

Returning  home  in  the  spring,  Ary  worked  on  the  farm,  and  spent  long  evenings 
studying  the  Bible  in  response  to  an  irresistable  urge.  He  had  previously  gone  along 
as  an  obedient  son,  observing  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  with  the  family  and  thinking 
of  no  other  course  as  long  as  he  was  not  a  “man  of  his  own.”  Now  other  motives  pos¬ 
sessed  him.  He  must  learn  the  truth  about  this  thing!  His  life  henceforth  was  to  be 
unto  the  Almighty.  As  his  studies  progressed,  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  to  him 
that  the  Bible  had  no  reason  for  changing  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  either  as  a  worship  day  or  as  the  Sabbath.  He  had  heard  every  reason  ad¬ 
vanced  by  those  who  did  not  consider  it  worth  a  serious  study,  but  he  could  find  no 
honest  reason  for  not  giving  the  subject  consecrated  study,  since  his  first  allegiance 
was  to  the  great  Creator.  Those  verses  in  the  Bible  so  often  used  to  support  the  idea 
of  a  change,  when  examined  honestly,  were  no  support  at  all. 

After  that  summer’s  study,  the  problem  was  settled  with  Ary.  He  had  access  to  a 
store  of  reference  books  showing  how  and  by  whom  the  change  was  brought  about, 
and  that  more  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  and  ordained  by 
man!  Ary  realized  unpopularity  of  the  Bible  Sabbath  and  he  knew  that  courage 
would  be  required  to  live  it.  Reflecting  upon  his  studies,  he  recalled  that  Jesus  himself 
became  unpopular  before  his  crucifixion.  His  followers,  all  of  whom  kept  the  Bible 
Sabbath,  also  became  very  unpopular,  most  of  them  suffering  as  martyrs.  He  also  re¬ 
membered  that  in  the  Bible  only  the  “overcomers”  are  promised  eternal  life,  and  that 
was  his  goal. 
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In  the  fall  of  that  year  Ary  was  given  a  contract  for  teaching  in  the  rural  school  of 
his  own  community.  He  taught  a  year  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and 
saved  funds  to  help  him  through  the  following  year  in  college.  Then  he  entered  Jack¬ 
sonville  State  Teacher’s  College,  known  then  as  “Jacksonville  State  Normal. 

Upon  registering,  he  learned  that  no  classes  were  held  on  Mondays,  the  school 
week  beginning  on  Tuesday  and  running  through  Saturday.  The  latter  being  a  “big” 
day  in  the  nearby  town  of  Anniston,  that  method  was  adopted  to  prevent  students’ 
visits  to  Anniston  where  subversive  pleasures  were  great  temptations.  Ary  realized 
that  he  had  a  problem  there!  For  a  brief  time  thoughts  spun  a  merry-go-round  in  his 
brain.  Recalling  that  evening  in  a  Baptist  Church  in  Tarrant  City,  his  subsequent 
studies,  and  his  determination  to  follow  his  Lord  regardless  of  the  cost,  he  felt  a 
sudden  fortitude  that  proved  wonders  for  him.  Imagine  a  young  man  of  twenty,  one 
in  several  hundred,  saying  to  the  president  of  a  college,  “I  observe  the  Bible  Sabbath, 
the  seventh  day,  Saturday,  as  the  Sabbath.  Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  your  grant¬ 
ing  me  that  privilege,  please.”  This  president  was  very  considerate,  kindly  extending 
this  privilege,  for  which  Ary  expressed  deep  gratitude. 

He  attended  this  college  the  required  years,  teaching  during  summers  to  help  in  the 
finance.  He  was  present  at  classes  only  four  days  each  week  and  was  an  all  “A” 
student,  graduating  with  honors.  He  accepted  this  with  retiring  modesty,  probably 
never  relating  it  even  to  his  own  children,  but  it  is  known  to  be  true. 

At  Cullman  Teacher's  Institute  he  had  met  and  admired  a  young  lady  teacher. 
Jewell  Mason,  who  lived  at  the  village  of  Bailyton,  east  of  Cullman.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  her  paternal  grandparents  were  Sabbath  keeping  Baptists.  During  col¬ 
lege  years  Ary  corresponded  with  her,  and  by  her  letters,  which  were  gems  of  litera¬ 
ture,  he  developed  a  beautiful  affection  for  her.  During  the  early  part  of  his  last  year 
at  Jacksonville  he  mustered  the  courage  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  At  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation,  Ary  went  to  Blountsville,  to  which  the  Mason  family  had  moved,  and 
their  marriage  was  solemnized  at  a  beautiful  home  wedding.  He  brought  his  bride 
home  for  the  holidays  and  all  his  friends  complimented  his  finding  a  “priceless  Jewell.” 

Ary  followed  the  teaching  profession  for  a  number  of  years,  his  wife  Jewell  also 
teaching  some  of  the  time,  after  which  he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Athens,  Ala.,  for  a 
few  years  where  he  built  a  substantial  home  for  his  family. 

Their  home  was  blessed  with  seven  children: 

Edna  Ruth — Born  September  22,  1911 ;  Lillian  Talulah — Born  July  29,  1913;  Kath¬ 
arine — Born  February  3,  1916;  Ary  Thomas,  Jr. — Born  March  28,  1918;  Jewell 
Estelle — Born  August  18,  1920;  James  David — Born  August  4,  1925;  Almira  Ann — 
Born  August  24,  1928. 

Feeling  a  deep  sense  of  urgency  to  respond  to  divine  injunction  Ary  entered  the 
gospel  ministry  about  the  year  1928  or  '30,  sold  the  farm  home  and  moved  to  West 
Virginia  to  do  special  college  work  for  this  service. 

Jewell,  the  mother,  was  a  wonderful  person.  Her  life  was  one  of  faithful  endurance 
as  they  moved  from  county  to  county  and  from  state  to  state  in  their  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  and  Ary’s  ministry.  All  this  time  they  were  rearing  their  fine  family.  They  learned 
what  real  fortitude  was.  Their  hardships  were  many,  but  they  held  on  to  the  hand  of 
their  Lord  and  Friend. 

As  Ary  ministered  in  churches  where  he  served  as  pastor,  Jewell  shouldered  a  great 
share  of  the  burden,  and  they  had  a  beautiful  companionship  in  their  work  together. 
She  assisted  in  Vacation  Bible  Schools;  and  when  he  was  called  away  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  she  assumed  responsibility  for  the  services,  even  filling  the  pulpit  on  some  occa¬ 
sions. 
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She  had  a  tender  heart  for  the  poor  and  even  sacrificed  to  help  them.  They  knew 
that  “Miss  Jewell''  was  their  friend. 

She  endured  a  long  illness,  passing  away  at  the  mountain  farm  home  near  Gurley, 
Alabama,  on  October  31,  1945,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  Her  body  lies  in  the  Bottoms 
Cemetery  near  Athens,  Alabama. 

The  twenty-third  Psalm  was  one  of  her  favorite  chapters  of  the  Bible.  She  was 
heard  to  say  that  she  meditated  upon  it  often  and  long,  and  found  much  comfort  in 
its  verses. 

“Today  the  journey  is  ended, 

I  have  worked  out  the  mandates  of  fate. 

Naked,  alone,  undefended, 

I  knock  at  the  Uttermost  Gate. 

Behind  is  life  and  its  longing, 

Its  trial,  its  trouble,  its  sorrow, 

Beyond  is  the  Infinite  Morning 
Of  a  day  without  a  tomorrow.” 

— Wenonah  Stevens  Abbott 

Ary  was  deeply  interested  in  children  and  young  people.  He  had  a  great  yearning 
for  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  In  his  teaching  profession  he  endeavored  to 
instill  in  their  minds  the  highest  principles  of  life.  In  his  ministry  many  of  his  messages 
were  directed  to  them  using  personal  illustrations.  These  children  and  young  people 
were  often  heard  to  say  that  they  enjoyed  his  speaking  more  than  that  of  any  other 
minister. 

He  had  an  obsessing  ardor  for  the  beautiful  and  a  desire  to  make  the  places  where 
he  lived  more  attractive  by  the  work  of  his  hands.  Growing  flowers  was  a  specialty 
in  his  later  life  when  his  vocation  was  less  consuming  of  his  time.  His  home  was  an 
array  of  beauty  with  blossoms  from  many  varieties  of  bulbs  from  early  spring  until 
autumn.  Each  year  this  is  yet  a  reminder  of  his  beautiful  life  and  continues  to  be  a 
magnificent  memorial  to  him. 

After  his  wife  Jewell’s  death  and  with  the  youngest  son  and  daughter  already  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school,  he  was  left  alone  to  conduct  the  mountain  school.  Feeling 
such  deep  loneliness,  he  began  a  correspondence  with  Miss  Ada  Kieth,  Parish  Worker 
for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  was  a  “specialist”  in  Bible 
School  work  and  had  assisted  in  this  work  of  the  Berea,  West  Virginia  Church,  which 
Ary  had  served.  In  this  way  she  had  become  a  close  friend  of  the  family.  When  Jewell 
had  realized  that  the  end  for  her  was  near  she  requested  that  Ary  take  Miss  Ada  for 
his  second  wife,  if  it  could  be  worked  out.  After  a  visit  to  Cincinnati,  Ary  and  Ada 
were  married  on  the  evening  of  May  1,  1946,  at  the  West  Huntsville  Baptist  Parson- 
age. 

They  had  fourteen  years  of  devoted  companionship  in  teaching,  serving  in  church 
work  in  various  ways,  and  in  building  a  lovely  little  home. 

Ada  proved  to  be  a  blessed  companion  for  him  in  his  declining  years.  She  is  a  fine 
person.  Having  no  family  of  her  own  she  “adopted”  Ary's  family  very  beautifully  and 
loves  all  of  those  children  as  if  they  were  her  own.  She  is  an  efficient  and  loving  step¬ 
mother.  The  children  appreciate  her  and  the  constant  and  loving  concern  shown  to 
their  father. 

During  their  last  years  together  they  built  a  beautiful  home  in  northeast  Alabama 
where  their  hopes  for  retirement  were  strong. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  her  service  as  Bible  School  Conductor  in  the 
Berea,  West  Virginia  Church,  on  one  occasion  she  was  influenced,  by  questions  from 
Ary’s  and  Jewell’s  little  son  Thomas,  to  study  the  Bible  sincerely  for  the  truth  about 
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the  Sabbath.  Deep  study  convinced  her  of  its  truth  and  also  of  immersion  baptism. 
She  saw  that  Jesus  spoke  of  this  baptism  as  a  part  of  righteousness,  and  that  all  the 
apostles  and  others  of  the  church  that  Jesus  established  followed  His  steps  in  this  and 
in  keeping  of  the  only  Sabbath  of  the  Bible.  She  had  requested  immersion  baptism 
and  so  Ary  had  performed  that  rite  years  before  they  dreamed  of  Ada's  ever  becoming 
his  wife. 

Ary  had  been  requested  by  his  pastor  to  give  the  message  for  the  worship  service  of 
April  9th,  which  came  to  be  the  day  of  his  own  memorial  service.  In  preparation  he 
had  jotted  down  a  few  notes,  one  of  which  was  from  Phillipians  4:8:  “Finally,  breth¬ 
ren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.”  This  truly  seems  a  fitting  climax  to  his  life.  His  going  was  on  April  7,  1960, 
at  the  age  of  almost  seventy-two. 

This  was  at  the  time  of  the  daffodils.  So  his  family  had  the  blanket  floral  for  his 
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casket  formed  of  giant  daffodils  grown  by  his  own  handiwork. 

One  of  his  favorite  poems  follows  here: 

“To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  way,  and  ways,  and  a  way. 

And  the  high  soul  climbs  the  high  way, 

And  the  low  soul  gropes  the  low; 

And  in  between  on  the  misty  flats, 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro; 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 
A  high  way  and  a  low, 

And  every  man  decideth 
The  way  his  soul  shall  go.” 

• — John  Oxenham 

Another  of  his  favorites,  a  part  of  the  poem  “Thanatopsis,”  seems  appropriate  as 
a  closing  tribute  to  his  life.  This  was  penned  by  his  hand  in  his  Bible  only  a  few  days 
before  his  passing: 

“So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  hall  of  death, 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

■ — William  Cullen  Bryant 


EDNA  RUTH  BOTTOMS 

Edna  Ruth,  daughter  of  Ary  Thomas  and  Jewell  Mason  Bottoms,  found  each  home 
in  various  places  a  new  joy  as  her  parents  were  called  to  serve  as  teachers  and  in  the 
gospel  ministry.  She  was  a  brilliant  little  girl,  smiling  and  joyful  in  activity  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  her  surroundings.  She  had  a  quick  temper  in  difficulties  which  was  amus¬ 
ing  and  humorous  to  others,  but  this  was  beautifully  controlled  as  she  grew  to 
maturity;  and  she  is  a  lovely  and  sensible  woman. 

Her  education  was  in  schools  of  Alabama,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  with  college 
degrees  from  Salem,  West  Virginia,  College  and  the  University  of  Ohio. 
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Edna  was  wooed,  and  wed  on  October  1 2,  1935,  by  Francis  Orland  Sutton  of  Berea, 
W  est  Virginia,  whose  birth  date  was  October  21,  1909.  Their  home  has  the  blessing 
of  seven  children: 

James  Earl — Born  October  3,  1936.  FIc  finished  high  school  at  Trenton,  Georgia, 
and  attended,  for  several  months,  Madison  College,  Madison,  Tennessee.  Being  called 
into  service  of  the  U.S.  Army,  he  was  stationed  in  Alaska  for  two  years.  He  received 
discharge  in  1962  and  returned  home.  He  is  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Church.  He  is  now  married  to  Cheta  Whitsell  and  they  have  established  a 
home  near  Trenton,  Georgia.  They  have  a  fine  little  son:  Ernie. 

Richard  Orland — Born  June  9,  1938.  He  finished  high  school  at  Trenton,  Georgia, 
and  his  college  education  was  in  Madison  College,  Madison,  Tennessee.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  September  7,  1958,  to  Patricia  Ann  Neely,  a  high  school  sweetheart,  whose 
birth  date  is  August  2,  1938.  She  is  a  Registered  Nurse  at  Madison  Sanitarium,  Madi¬ 
son,  Tennessee.  Richard,  known  as  “Dicky”  is  employed  at  Madison  College,  Tenn. 
They  are  both  members  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church. 

Robert  Thomas — Born  June  9,  1942.  Finished  high  school  at  Trenton,  Georgia, 
and  attended  Salem  College,  Salem,  West  Virginia,  for  two  years.  Has  served  as  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Young  People’s  Organization  of  the  southwest  area  of  the  U.S.  He 
entered  U.S.  Naval  training  in  the  spring  of  1962  and  is  now  stationed  at  Chanute 
Air  Force  Base,  Illinois.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

Howard  Corliss — Born  January  2,  1944.  Graduated  from  Pisgah  High  School, 
Jackson  County,  Alabama,  in  1962.  He  is  now  attending  Madison  College,  Madison, 
Tennessee.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

Charlotte  Ann — Born  October  17,  1947.  She  is  in  high  school  and  plans  to  attend 
college.  Her  membership  is  also  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

Carolyn  Sue — Born  July  17,  1950.  She  is  in  grade  school. 

Daniel  Joe — Born  July  16,  He  is  in  grade  school. 

These  children  are  unusual  in  their  capabilities,  very  efficient  and  helpful  in  the 
household.  They  are  acquainted  with  culinary  arts  as  well  as  in  other  duties  and  have 
always  been  sensible  and  well  behaved  children. 

Edna  has  taught  Home  Economics  and  other  subjects  in  schools  of  West  Virginia, 
Iillinois,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  since  receiving  her  degree  from  the  University  of 
Ohio  in  the  1930’s.  She  has  never  lost  more  than  a  week  from  teaching  for  the  birth 
of  any  of  her  children,  these  incidentally  occurring  during  vacations  and  holiday 
seasons.  She  has  had  marvelous  courage  and  endurance  and  is  truly  a  capable  woman. 

Francis  Orland,  known  as  Orland,  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  West  Virginia,  near  the 
little  town  of  Berea,  where  Edna’s  father  was  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church.  He  is  now  a  leather  craftsman  at  Simms  Leather  and  Saddle  Shop  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tennessee. 

Orland  is  a  kindly,  congenial  character  and  has  proved  himself  efficient  in  all  his 
fields  of  labor.  Living  near  to  Edna’s  parents  on  the  north  Alabama  mountain  farm, 
he  was  a  worthy  strength  in  time  of  need.  His  mother-in-law  once  remarked  that 
when  she  had  unexpected  luncheon  guests,  finding  herself  “in  a  pinch,”  she  only 
needed  to  call  Orland  from  the  field  and  he  was  as  efficient  in  the  kitchen  as  in  any 
place. 

Orland  and  Edna  are  a  devoted  couple.  They  know  the  hardships  of  life,  but  they 
have  met  them  with  faith  and  fortitude  and  they  are  doing  a  good  part  by  their  fine 
family.  They  are  conscientious  Christians,  devoted  to  the  church  as  God’s  family  on 
earth  and  affiliated  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  Paint  Rock,  Alabama, 
as  are  most  of  their  children.  Orland  serves  the  church  as  a  senior  deacon. 
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“The  wisest  man  could  ask  no  more  of  Fate 
Than  to  be  simple,  modest,  manly,  true, 

Safe  from  the  many,  honored  by  the  few; 

To  count  as  naught  in  World,  or  Church,  or  State, 

But  inwardly  in  secret  to  be  great.” 

• — J.  R.  Lowell 

LILLIAN  TALULAH  BOTTOMS 

Lillian  Talulah,  daughter  of  Ary  Thomas  and  Jewell  Mason  Bottoms,  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  little  brunette  enjoying  the  many  different  homes  and  making  friends  at  every 
place. 

She  received  her  education  in  grade  and  high  school  in  and  near  Athens,  Alabama, 
Salem  College,  and  the  University  of  Alabama.  She  has  followed  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  for  a  number  of  years;  and,  as  her  parents  and  older  sister  were,  she  is  one  of 
Alabama’s  best.  She  has  a  genteel  personality  and  is  known  to  be  thorough  in  her 
work,  patient  and  firmly  kind  in  discipline.  Her  students  hold  her  in  esteem,  and  their 
work  with  her  is  creditable.  She  is  also  a  fine  Christian  woman  and  mother. 

Lillian  was  married  early  in  1933,  before  finishing  college,  to  a  childhood  sweet¬ 
heart,  Ernest  Kay  Bee,  whose  birth  date  was  on  April  3,  1912.  Their  home  was 
blessed  with  three  children; 

Isabella  Marie — Born  April  4,  1934.  Married  on  August  21,  1955,  to  Doyle  Kieth 
Zwiebel.  They  have  one  son;  Kevin  Vaughn.  Doyle  is  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  minister, 
having  finished  his  education  at  Alfred  College,  of  Alfred,  New  York,  and  Alfred 
Theological  Seminary.  Marie  finished  her  education  at  Salem,  West  Virginia  College, 
and  has  also  attended  the  University  of  Alabama.  She  is  a  lady  of  value  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  gospel  ministry. 

Ernest  Kay,  Jr. — Born  July  31,  1936.  Married  on  May  30,  1959,  to  Joellen  Marie 
Hutson.  Ernest  is  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  minister,  now  living  in  New  York  state.  He 
was  educated  in  Reform,  Alabama,  High  School,  Salem,  West  Virginia  College,  and 
Alfred  Theological  Seminary.  Marie  finished  at  Salem  College. 

Ethel — Born  October  2,  1940.  Married  to  Harold  Kenneth  Brown,  Jr.  They  have 
one  daughter;  Deborah  Kay — Born  October  22,  1959.  Ethel’s  education  was  received 
in  W.  Va.  grade  school,  Reform  Alabama  High  School  and  Salem  College.  Their 
home  is  in  West  Virginia. 

Kay  Bee,  the  father,  is  Master  Mechanic  at  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
Reform,  Alabama,  the  place  of  their  present  home.  He  was  reared  in  the  little  town 
of  Berea,  West  Virginia,  where  Lillian's  father  was  pastor  of  the  church.  His  father 
is  said  to  be  of  Jewish  descent. 

Kay  is  a  man  of  fine  personality  and  deportment  and  one  of  genuine  integrity  and 
resolute  ingenuity.  To  know  him  is  to  appreciate  him  as  a  Christian  man  and  citizen 
of  quality. 

For  a  number  of  years  following  their  marriage,  they  lived  at  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia,  where  Lillian  taught  school  and  Kay  was  employed  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company.  They  moved  to  Reform,  Alabama,  about  the  year  1954.  They  have 
had  a  happy  companionship  and  reared  a  lovely  family.  Giving  themselves  to  Chris¬ 
tian  work  and  a  daughter  and  son  to  the  gospel  ministry,  their  influence  is  as  the 
waves  ever  widening  into  larger  circles. 

“And  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes, 

The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes; 

The  trembling  surface  by  the  motion  stirr’d, 

Spread  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third; 
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Wide  and  more  wide  the  floating  rings  advance, 

Fill  all  the  wat’ry  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance.” 

• — Pope 


KATHARINE  BOTTOMS 

Katharine,  daughter  of  Ary  Thomas  and  Jewell  Mason  Bottoms,  was  born  near 
YVoodviile,  Alabama,  where  her  father  was  principal  of  a  rural  school  in  which  Jewell 
did  substitute  teaching,  having  been  herself  a  teacher  before  marriage.  Katharine  en¬ 
joyed  various  homes  as  her  father’s  vocations  called  for  itinerant  residence.  Katharine 
was  a  quiet  and  deliberate  girl  of  some  puzzling  attitudes,  but  knowing  her  well  was  to 
realize  the  preciousness  of  her  qualities. 

She  was  educated  in  schools  of  Alabama  and  West  Virginia  and  attended  Salem 
College.  She  had  a  teaching  position  in  Forreston,  Illinois,  where  she  met  the  young 
man  Theodore  Edward  Duitsman.  This  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  admiration, 
thence  to  ardent  affection.  They  were  married  on  July  8,  1941,  in  the  Forreston  Grove 
Church.  Their  home  has  the  blessing  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter: 

Ronald  Lee — Born  October  19,  1945;  Larry  Edward — Born  June  24,  1948;  Evelyn 
Kay — Born  June  10,  1954. 

Katharine  and  Edward  have  a  farm  near  Forreston,  which  is  operated  on  the 
diversified  plan,  dairy,  swine,  and  poultry.  Truly  they  are  busy  people  with  all  these 
obligations  and  three  energetic  children  in  school. 

They  are  stalwart  people  with  fine  capabilities  and  loving  qualities.  Truly  their 
ambition  is  for  the  best  for  their  precious  family. 

Katharine  is  a  lovely  Christian  woman  having  become  a  member  of  the  Oakdale 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  near  Athens,  Alabama,  in  early  girlhood.  She  was  an 
active  witness  for  her  Lord.  Her  husband  gives  evidence  of  being  a  good  man  and  of 
giving  of  himself  for  the  well-being  of  his  family.  It  is  evident  that  they  have  known 
the  burdens  of  life  but  have  not  been  weighed  down.  Surely  with  every  burden  God 
has  given  them  faith  and  strength. 

Their  children  are  loving  and  obedient,  and  full  of  fine  ambitions  for  their  lives. 

“To  every  one  on  earth 
God  gives  a  burden,  to  be  carried  down 
The  road  that  lies  between  the  cross  and  crown. 

No  lot  is  wholly  free: 

He  giveth  one  to  thee. 

Thy  burden  is  God’s  gift, 

And  it  will  make  the  bearer  calm  and  strong; 

Yet  lest  it  press  too  heavily  and  long, 

He  says,  Cast  it  on  me, 

And  it  shall  easy  be. 

And  those  who  heed  His  voice, 

And  seek  to  give  it  back  in  trustful  prayer, 

Have  quiet  hearts  that  never  can  despair; 

And  hope  lights  up  the  way 
Upon  the  darkest  day. 

It  is  the  lonely  road 

That  crushes  out  the  life  and  light  of  Heaven; 

But,  born  with  Him,  the  soul,  restored,  forgiven, 

Sings  out,  through  all  the  days, 

Her  joy  and  God’s  high  praise.” 

— Marianne  F.  Hearn 
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ARY  THOMAS  BOTTOMS,  JR. 

Ary  Thomas,  Jr.,  son  of  Ary  Thomas  and  Jewell  Mason  Bottoms,  worked  in  early 
boyhood  with  his  father  on  their  farm  in  Limestone  County,  Alabama.  There  he  spent 
several  years  in  grade  school.  After  the  family’s  move  to  West  Virginia,  he  finished 
high  school  and  entered  Salem  College  for  awhile. 

About  the  year  1935  Ary,  the  father,  and  his  family  moved  to  Iowa,  where  he 
served  as  pastor  of  a  church  for  a  few  years.  Disliking  the  cold  climate  there,  Ary 
accepted  a  pastorate  in  southern  Illinois. 

Ary  Thomas,  Jr.,  known  as  “Thomas,”  had  developed,  back  in  West  Virginia,  a 
particular  fondness  for  a  schoolmate  and  young  member  of  their  church,  Darinda 
Jane  Hodge,  known  as  “Jane,”  whose  birth  date  was  March  30,  1918.  The  first  date 
that  either  of  them  had  was  when  each  was  thirteen  years  old.  They  went  to  see  a 
school  play  entitled  “Baby  Steps  Out.” 

The  Hodge  family  moved  from  West  Virginia  to  Boulder,  Colorado,  in  1937. 
Thomas  and  Jane  corresponded  occasionally.  In  the  year  1941,  when  Thomas  was 
enroute  to  Army  Camp  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  he  stopped  overnight  in  Boulder 
and  visited  Jane  in  her  home.  Later,  that  year  they  became  engaged  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  When  Thomas  returned  from  twenty-seven  months  of  overseas  duty,  they  were 
married.  They  had  seen  each  other  less  than  one  day  in  ten  years. 

He  went  through  seven  major  campaigns  with  the  Third  Infantry  Division  in  the 
European  Theater.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  he  saw  soldiers  falling  all 
around  him.  It  seemed  a  “close  call’  for  him  but  he  knew  that  there  was  an  Almighty 
Power  over  him  as  spoken  by  the  Psalmist:  “A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten 
thousand  at  thy  right  hand,  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.”  The  letter  following  was 
written  to  Thomas’  aunt  Mollie  Ruth  when  he  was  serving  in  World  War  II. 

Cpl.  Ary  T.  Bottoms 
16000373  Hq.  H 
APO  3,  c/o  Postmaster  N.  Y. 

May  9,  1944. 

Dear  Aunt, 

At  last  it  has  quit  raining.  The  sun  has  been  shining  so  very  bright  for  the  past  few  days.  I  just 
hope  it  continues  to  shine.  The  mud  has  dried  up  a  great  deal,  but  still  it  is  very  treterious  to 
drive  in,  so  we  could  stand  many  more  sunny  days  very  easily. 

The  people  here  are  beginning  to  plow  their  fields  and  sow  their  grain.  They  seem  to  be  taking 
lots  of  interest  in  their  work  this  year.  I  hope  very  much  that  they  have  a  favorable  year  with  a 
large  yield.  They  surely  do  deserve  it.  They  have  gone  through  so  many  years  of  just  existing. 
They  really  are  a  peace-loving  people  and  deserve  a  break  once. 

They  are  now  beginning  to  rebuild  their  homes,  and  towns  that  are  just  a  mass  of  rubbish. 
Some  were  just  actually  pulverized  by  different  kinds  of  explosions,  mines,  booby-traps,  artillery 
shells,  and  bombs.  They  are  getting  it  from  both  sides.  First  we  “blow”  the  Jerries  out,  then  move 
in  and  the  Jerries  try  to  blow  us  out,  so  you  see  they  are  really  getting  it  from  both  sides.  When 
it  is  all  over  there  isn’t  much  left. 

Then  when  the  rebuilding  begins,  it  is  really  something  to  watch  them.  They  really  do  have 
such  crude  methods.  The  houses  here  are  all  built  out  of  sand  stone,  which  is  usually  cut  out  of 
the  side  of  a  mountain  or  a  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  construction  job.  The  men  usually  go  there 
and  chisel  out  the  stone  with  a  hand  ax.  Then  the  women  carry  the  blocks  from  the  pit  to  the 
houses.  Quite  a  system,  don’t  you  think?  They  carry  such  enormous  loads.  I  couldn’t  even  lift  it 
off  the  ground,  yet  they  carry  some  a  mile  or  so,  one  trip  after  another.  Then  after  they  have 
their  houses  finished,  they  really  don’t  have  anything  to  brag  about.  Their  houses  are  about  the 
same  as  the  one  in  the  parable.  Remember  the  house  that  was  built  on  stone,  and  the  one  that  was 
put  on  the  sand?  Well,  these  houses  remind  me  of  the  latter  one. 

The  customs  here  seem  to  be  so  strange,  in  all  my  stay  here  and  in  Sicily.  I  have  never  seen  a 
stove  in  any  of  the  houses.  They  usually  have  a  concrte  and  rock  floor  in  all  the  houses.  In  the 
room  which  they  have  set  aside  for  the  kitchen  you  will  probably  see  an  open  fire,  burning  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  or  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room.  There,  somewhere  in  the  room, 
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you  will  probably  see  a  hole  in  the  wall  or  in  the  roof.  It  acts  as  a  smoke-pipe.  Or  maybe  you  will 
see  the  smoke  filtering  through  the  roof  and  holes  in  the  walls  and  everywhere.  Inside  the  smoke 
will  be  so  thick  you  could  “cut  it  with  a  knife.”  They  really  do  have  the  system! 

Really  I  can  understand  why  all  the  diseases  here  thrive  so  very  much.  I  really  think  that  so 
far  as  sanitation  goes,  they  are  perfectly  ignorant.  Their  death  rate  must  be  very  high.  There  are 
so  very  many  deformed  people  running  around.  Lack  of  sanitation  is  the  main  reason,  I  believe. 
Really  some  of  the  things  I  sec  make  me  sick  at  the  stomach.  Here  is  a  very  good  example:  We 
have  a  large  garbage  pit  near  the  mess  table.  Each  meal  you  will  find  several  kids  waiting  with 
a  gallon  can  or  so.  As  the  fellows  throw  away  left-overs  from  each  meal,  these  kids  dive  in  the 
pit  and  gather  up  the  stuff  they  want  and  begin  eating  it.  That  really  does  get  me!  All  these 
people  have  their  houses  and  barns  combined.  Really,  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

It  has  been  rather  cold  these  mornings  here.  Once  in  a  while  you  find  small  pieces  of  ice  lay¬ 
ing  around  and  floating  on  top  of  the  water.  These  kids  run  around  barefoot,  with  mud  clear  to 
their  knees,  with  only  a  few  rags  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  their  teeth  chattering  and  knees 
knocking  together.  It  even  makes  me  almost  freeze  to  think  of  it. 

Really  the  people  back  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  don’t  know  how  lucky  they  are. 

The  good  old  U.  S.  A.  is  a  paradise.  I  didn’t  know  how  lucky  we  Americans  are,  but  we  don’t 
realize  what  we  have  until  we  leave  the  limits  of  good  old  “Home  Sweet  Home.”  How  I  wish  I 
were  back  there!  Never  will  I  leave  it  if  I  ever  set  foot  on  it  again. 

I  am  now  driving  a  half-truck  in  the  outfit.  I  enjoy  it  much  better.  For  these  reasons,  I  have 
much  more  protection.  That  happens  to  be  something  that  one  can  never  have  too  much  of  if 
he  loves  life  as  I  do.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  action.  We  have  seen  some  real  “hot-spots”- — 
some  that  really  make  one  think  over  his  past,  and  ask  our  Father  to  guide  and  direct  him  in  all  his 
moves.  We  are  all  very  lucky  to  have  Him  guiding  us.  Had  it  not  been  for  His  guidance,  there 
would  probably  be  a  different  story  to  tell. 

It  is  getting  rather  late,  so  I  had  better  close. 

Love,  your  nephew, 

Thomas 


Cpl.  Ary  T.  Bottoms 
Hq.  39  F.A.,  A.P.O.  No.  3 

c/o  Postmaster,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  17,  1943 

Cpl.  Ary  T.  Bottoms 
16000373  Hq.  H 
APO  3,  c/o  Postmaster  N.  Y. 

May  9,  1944 

Dearest  Folks: 

I  was  so  very  proud  to  hear  from  you.  I  am  glad  that  all  of  you  are  getting  along  so  well. 

I  am  in  very  good  condition  now.  That  is,  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  I  still  have  trouble  with 
my  back.  The  doctor  tells  me  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  it,  so  that’s  that.  It 
doesn’t  bother  me  very  much,  anyway. 

Say,  you  should  see  the  place  I  call  home.  It  really  represents  a  lot  of  work.  The  dug-out  is 
about  five  deep,  three  feet  in  width  and  seven  feet  long.  Then  I  have  it  all  lined  with  card¬ 
board,  with  a  little  furniture  of  my  own.  I  made  me  a  small  lamp.  At  the  present  time  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  by  it.  Really  it  is  a  simple  little  gadget — just  an  oil  can  (squirt  can)  with  the  spout  cut  off 
of  it,,  and  a  piece  of  rope  running  through  it.  So  the  home  is  all  complete  except  the  running 
water.  I  even  have  a  roof  that  will  shed  water!  It  consists  of  about  three  feet  of  dirt  and  two 
shelter  holus  spread  over  it.  So  now  when  old  Jerry  tosses  shells  nearby,  I  can  sit  back  and  be  at 
ease- — sorta  chuckle  to  myself  and  tell  him  that  I  have  the  advantage  over  him.  The  odds  are 
about  one  to  a  million  that  he  will  ever  get  me  here. 

We  really  are  having  some  grand  weather  these  days.  Every  day  is  nice  and  sunny  and  all  of 
us  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  We  have  us  a  little  ball  court  here.  We  play  a  game  or  two  of  soft 
ball  every  day,  everyone  taking  in  the  beautiful  sunny  days  getting  our  exercise  and  having  pecks 
of  fun  along  with  it. 

I  had  an  interesting  thing  to  happen  to  me  some  time  ago.  You  probably  heard  about  Mt. 
Vesuvius  erupting.  I  was  quite  close  to  it.  It  is  something  that  one  will  never  forget.  It  looks  like 
a  large  ball  of  fire  going  many  feet  in  the  air,  then  breaking  down  into  smaller  pieces  which  form 
round  balls  of  molten  matter.  Some  are  red,  some  are  just  as  white  as  this  page  of  paper,  but  as 
they  roll,  you  can  see  them  change  color.  When  they  leave  the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  is  just  like 
someone  rolling  large  chunks  of  fire.  Then  it  seems  they  gain  momentum.  They  bounce  and 
smaller  particles  keep  flying  off  and  in  all  directions,  but  you  look  at  the  main  channel.  There 
you  will  see  something  that  will  really  scare  you.  It  looks  like  an  ocean  of  fire  creeping  slowly. 
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It  has  large  waves  in  it,  just  like  the  ocean  banks.  But  they  just  seem  to  roll  lazily  along.  Nothing 
seems  to  stop  it.  VVe  watched  it  hit  trees  and  houses.  They  just  seem  to  vanish  like  magic. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  see  a  volcano,  but  from  here  on  out,  I  shall  stay  as  far  away  from  them 
as  possible.  Write  very  soon. 

Love, 

Thomas 

Following  their  marriage  they  settled  a  home  at  Boulder,  Colorado,  where  Thomas 
was  an  auto  mechanic  until  about  the  year  1958.  His  physician  insisted  that  he  change 
work  because  of  his  health.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  salesman  in  life  insurance 
and  real  estate  and  is  very  happy  in  this  work.  What  seemed  like  a  tragedy  has  turned 
into  blessings  in  many  ways. 

Thomas  and  Jane  have  a  fine  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters: 

Kenneth  Edwin — Born  May  30,  1946;  Roger  David — Born  May  8,  1949;  Donna 
Irene — Born  December  12,  1952;  Ann  Marie — Born  January  11,  1956. 

They  are  active  workers  in  the  Boulder  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  bringing  their 
“children  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 

“A  wise  man  will  always  be  a  Christian  because  the  perfection 
of  wisdom  is  to  know  where  lies  tranquility  of  mind,  and  how  to 
attain  it,  which  Christianity  teaches.” 

— W.  S.  Landor 

JEWELL  ESTELLE  BOTTOMS 

Jewell  Estelle,  daughter  of  Ary  Thomas  and  Jewell  Mason  Bottoms,  was  a  lively 
and  energetic  girl,  enjoyed  every  move  that  the  family  made,  and  found  new  friends 
in  every  place.  She  received  her  education  in  schools  of  Alabama  and  West  Virginia. 
During  her  school  years  in  West  Virginia  she  met  a  young  man,  Emil  Fernandez,  Jr., 
of  Italian  descent,  who  was  an  active  football  sportsman.  They  were  soon  ardently 
in  love  and  were  married  on  February  19,  1943.  Emil's  birth  date  was  March  25, 
1919.  They  were  twenty-two  and  almost  twenty-four  years  old  at  marriage.  Their 
home  is  blessed  with  two  daughters  and  two  sons: 

Eloise  Jo — Born  October  22,  1945,  at  Vallejo,  California;  Jewell  Ellen — Born  July 
17,  1956;  Jay  Emil — Born  October  22,  1959;  Jerry  Edwin — Born  June  1,  1961. 

Estelle  and  Emil  both  finished  their  education  at  Salem,  West  Virginia  College. 

They  settled  a  home  for  a  number  of  years  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  worked  with 
his  father,  a  carpenter  and  artist.  They  later  moved  to  California. 

Emil  is  now  a  business  education  teacher  in  Antelope  Valley  Junior  College  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  California.  Estelle  also  teaches  some  adult  education  in  clothing  construction 
in  the  same  college. 

Estelle  always  had  an  optimistic  outlook  on  life  and  found  joy  wherever  she  was, 
and  always  radiated  cheer  to  those  around  her.  She  confessed  the  Lord  as  her  Sav¬ 
iour  in  youth  and  united  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

Living  at  such  distance  since  marriage  their  lives  at  present  are  not  very  well 
known  to  the  author.  However,  they  seem  to  be  a  devoted  couple  and  doubtless  are 
eager  to  implant  in  their  children's  minds  the  eternal  values  of  life  and  to  recognize 
the  transitory. 

“And  let  us  all  remember  that  the  things  we  hold 
in  our  hands  are  transitory.  Only  what  we  can  hold  in 
our  hearts  is  eternal.” 

- — Virginia  Starnes  Siebold 
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JAMES  DAVID  BOTTOMS 

James  David,  son  of  Ary  Thomas  and  Jewell  Mason  Bottoms,  grew  up  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Alabama  and  attended  schools  of  the  four  states.  He  finished 
high  school  at  Gurley,  Alabama,  and  college  at  Auburn  University,  Alabama’s  land 
grant  college. 

He  was  a  cheerful  and  energetic  boy  and  an  efficient  helper  to  his  father  during 
the  years  on  the  farm.  He  was  a  natural  sportsman,  having  a  compelling  force  within 
him  to  be  in  games  of  baseball  and  football  in  their  seasons. 

On  one  occasion  in  high  school  at  Gurley  the  men’s  team  of  the  town  was  playing 
the  school  football  team.  It  seemed  that  in  a  tackle  a  large  man  fell  on  David  causing 
broken  ribs  and  a  punctured  lung.  He  was  in  hospitals  for  months.  A  tube  was  placed 
in  his  side  which  he  had  to  wear  for  quite  a  long  time  before  he  was  healed. 

Receiving  a  degree  from  Auburn  University,  David  taught  Vocational  Agriculture 
in  Treynor,  Iowa,  High  School. 

In  Treynor  he  met  an  interesting  young  lady,  Margaret  Louise  Olmholt,  whose 
birth  date  was  March  9,  1928.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  her  that  he  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  all  others  of  the  fair  ladies.  A  real  courtship  ensued  and  they  were  wed  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1955,  in  St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  Church,  Salix,  Iowa. 

This  home  is  blessed  with  six  children: 

Melaney  Sue — Born  July  14,  1957;  James  David  II — Born  July  17,  1958;  Valerie 
Kay — Born  October  16,  1959;  Thomas  Gerad  and  Timothy  Jerome  (twins) — Born 
May  12,  1961;  Natalie  Ann — Born  June  7,  1962. 

After  their  marriage,  David  brought  Margaret,  known  as  “Peggy,”  to  visit  his 
father  and  other  relatives  in  Alabama.  It  was  readily  seen  why  David  could  easily  fall 
in  love  with  her.  She  is  a  radiant  beauty  and  has  a  lovely  personality.  Her  manners 
are  tactful  and  give  every  evidence  of  culture.  Their  children  are  sweet  and  beautiful 
and  show  good  training. 

David  is  now  in  business  in  Treynor,  Iowa,  where  they  live.  He  is  a  farm  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  selling  major  farm  equipment.  He  makes  sales  readily  by  taking  com¬ 
bines,  and  various  other  harvesters,  out  into  the  fields  and  demonstrating  the  work  on 
actual  farm  lands.  He  has  a  successful  enterprise. 

David  professed  Christ  early  in  life  and  united  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church.  It  is  assumed  that  Margaret  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

“When  the  last  day  is  ended, 

And  the  nights  are  through; 

When  the  last  sun  is  buried 
In  its  grave  of  blue; 

When  the  stars  are  snuffed  like  candles, 

And  the  seas  no  longer  fret; 

When  the  winds  unlearn  their  cunning, 

And  the  storms  forget; 

When  the  last  lip  is  palsied, 

And  the  last  prayer  said; 

Love  shall  reign  immortal 
While  the  worlds  lie  dead.” 

• — Frederick  L.  Knowles 

ALMIRA  ANN  BOTTOMS 

Almira  Ann,  daughter  of  Ary  Thomas  and  Jewell  Mason  Bottoms,  was  a  happy 
girl,  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest.  Every  new  home  was  an  interesting  experience.  She 
was  truly  an  extrovert,  a  fact  which  caused  some  difficult  experiences  for  her  at  times. 
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On  the  farm  she  was  energetic  and  courageous.  She  enjoyed  riding  horse-back  over 
the  mountains  and  about  the  farm  and  was  skilled  in  training  an  unruly  steed.  When 
there  was  a  troublesome  one  she  would  say,  “Dad,  let  me  take  him  for  awhile.” 
Mounting  in  the  saddle  she  would  ride  off  with  the  horse  in  a  vigorous  gallop.  When 
she  was  out  of  sight,  some  wondered  what  might  happen;  but  soon  horse  and  rider 
were  returning  calm  and  peaceful. 

Even  with  all  her  gaity,  she  could  be  serious.  She  gave  her  heart  to  the  Lord  in 
childhood  and  became  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

She  attended  schools  in  the  various  states  of  their  residence  and  graduated  from 
Gurley  High  School  in  1944.  She  attended  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma 
and  the  University  of  Alabama.  Through  a  teacher’s  directory  she  learned  of  a 
vacancy  in  Sacramento,  California.  She  wrote  inquiry  which  resulted  in  a  trip  to 
California  for  an  interview  and  the  execution  of  a  contract.  After  teaching  there  for  a 
year  of  two,  she  met  a  young  man  whose  personality  impressed  her  deeply.  He  became 
an  admiring  suitor  and  sought  her  hand  in  wedlock. 

Almira  Ann  was  married  to  Gilbert  Stout  Tye,  and  they  established  a  home  in 
Lancaster,  California,  near  Sacramento.  This  home  has  the  joy  of  two  sons: 

Gilbert  Scott — Born  November  3,  1950;  Gregory  David — Born  March  19,  1953. 

Gilbert,  the  father,  is  manager  of  a  shoe  store  in  Lancaster. 

Little  is  known  of  the  family,  as  none  of  the  Bottoms  family  back  east  has  met 
Almira  Ann’s  husband. 

An  interesting  incident  concerning  the  sons  occurred  recently.  Gregory,  age  eight, 
and  Scott,  age  ten,  seem  to  be  accomplished  swimmers.  The  Y.M.C.A.  of  Sacramento 
conducted  relays  for  children  and  both  boys  were  chosen  by  their  team  coach  to 
demonstrate  Butterfly  Strokes  for  their  respectiye  age  groups.  This  is  considered  quite 
an  honor. 

Almira  Ann  and  Gilbert  are  deyoted  parents  and,  doubtless,  are  enthusiastic  for  the 
best  for  their  children  desiring  to  bring  them  up  in  righteousness.  It  is  understood 
that  they  attend  a  Baptist  Church  in  their  home  town. 

“Go  thou  thy  way,  and  I  go  mine; 

Apart,  yet  not  afar; 

Only  a  thin  veil  hangs  between 
The  pathways  where  we  are. 

And  ‘God  keep  watch  ’tween  thee  and  me,’ 

This  is  my  prayer; 

He  looks  thy  way,  He  looketh  mine, 

And  keeps  us  near. 

And  though  our  paths  be  separate 
And  thy  way  is  not  mine, 

Yet,  coming  to  the  mercy  seat, 

My  soul  will  meet  with  thine. 

And  ‘God  keep  watch  ’tween  thee  and  me’ 

I’ll  whisper  here; 

He  blesseth  thee,  He  blesseth  me, 

And  we  are  near.” 

—Julia  A.  Baker 
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DAVID  MATTISON  BOTTOMS 


David  Mattison,  his  wife  Alice,  Margaret  and  George 


David  Mattison,  third  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms, 
known  as  “Matt,”  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  where  he  grew  to  the  age 
of  eight  years  before  the  family’s  move  to  Alabama.  He  was  a  handsome  little  fellow 
but  had  all  the  characteristics  of  an  “honest-to-goodness”  boy.  He  loved  his  farm 
home — his  grandfather’s  old  farm — its  woodland  hills,  the  green  pastures,  Flint  River 
and  its  tributory,  Morning  Creek  and  its  rolling  fields.  These  fields  however,  gave  him 
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and  his  brothers  some  never-to-be-forgotten  experiences  in  industry  and  perseverence. 

On  one  occasion  in  autumn  the  father  assigned  to  Ary,  Matt  and  Roger  a  certain 
field  of  corn-stalks,  from  which  the  leaves  had  been  stripped  for  fodder  and  the  ears 
of  corn  were  harvested,  to  be  cut  with  hoes,  picked  up  by  hand  and  piled.  Then  he 
left  them.  The  boys  worked  beautifully  for  awThile  but  after  making  some  headway, 
not  realizing  that  “Papa”  had  a  very  true  estimate  of  the  ground  they  could  easily 
cover,  they  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  made  “frog  houses”  in  the  sand,  play¬ 
ing  longer  than  they  intended.  Upon  the  father’s  returning  by  surprise  the  boys 
scampered  to  their  hoes  and  Matt  was  the  spokesman  as  he  waved  his  hands  over  the 
field,  “O-o-oh,  Papa!  See!  We’ve  cut  all  these,  and  these,  and  these!”  Father  replied 
in  a  very  grave  tone,  “Yes,  and  now  I’m  gonna  cut  some  too!”  Cutting  a  branch  from 
a  tree  he  gave  the  boys  an  experience  that  they  remembered,  Ary  receiving  the 
greater  portion  because  of  being  the  eldest. 

Matt  in  his  earliest  school  days  enjoyed  going  to  school,  not  because  of  a  special 
interest  in  learning,  but  because  he  was  the  mischief-maker.  His  teacher  Miss  Emma 
Langston  spared  not  the  rod  in  discipline,  but  Matt  had  no  fear  of  that  and  it  was 
reported  to  his  father  several  days  in  succession,  “Papa,  Matt  got  a  whippin’  today!” 
One  day  he  made  a  very  witty  remark  in  class  that  turned  the  room  into  an  uproar. 
Miss  Emma  had  him  walk  upon  the  stage  and  stand  up  behind  the  blackboard.  Her 
back  w7as  towTard  him  as  she  directed  the  school.  Matt  peeped  out  at  intervals  making 
all  kinds  of  distortions  of  his  face  toward  the  school.  The  room  continued  in  a  holo¬ 
caust  of  laughter.  As  Miss  Emma  began  turning  to  see  what  he  wras  doing,  Matt’s  face 
quickly  disappeared.  Finally  teacher  decided  there  was  no  other  course  but  to  give 
him  another  “whipping.”  Arriving  home,  this  episode  w’as  reported  and  he  had  a  “set¬ 
tlement  from  Papa,”  receiving  also  the  promise  that  henceforth,  every  punishment  at 
school  would  merit  one  at  home.  Matt  wTas  a  more  sober  student  “in  time  of  books” 
after  that. 

Moving  to  Alabama  this  family  had,  as  next-door  neighbors,  a  family  named  Hig¬ 
gins  who  became  beloved  friends  of  the  Tom  Bottoms  family.  Mrs.  Higgins  remarked 
at  one  time,  “I  know  Ary  is  the  best  boy  but  oh!  Mattie  is  so  pretty!  He  is  my  favor¬ 
ite.”  Matt  did  have  a  smiling  winsome  way  and  made  friends  with  everybody. 

During  the  summer  following  the  move  to  Alabama  the  younger  children  of  the 
family  contracted  measles.  The  home  soon  assumed  the  semblance  of  a  hospital.  As 
usual  with  measles  in  summer,  it  wras  accompanied  by  “dysentary”  and  considerable 
nausea.  Family  possessions  did  not  include  enough  receptacles  for  the  urgency.  Matt 
was  called  to  the  rescue,  being  requested  to  go  to  the  Higgins  home  to  borrow  a 
“chamber.” 

Along  the  way  Matt  pondered  upon  the  way  he  should  present  the  request.  Finally 
deciding  that  the  word  “chamber"  was  not  very  nice  to  say,  the  very  logical  alterna¬ 
tive  came  to  him.  Knocking  upon  the  door  he  heard  footsteps  that  he  knew  were  those 
of  Mrs.  Higgins.  His  heart  almost  failed,  but  as  the  door  was  opened  courage  returned 
and  he  stated,  “Mrs.  Higgins,  all  the  kids  are  sick  and  Mamma  sent  me  over  here  to 
borrow  a  measle-pot.”  Mrs.  Higgins  understood  and  responded. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  twro  neighbors’  boys  about  Matt’s  age,  probably  seventeen, 
walked  past  the  Bottoms  home  calling  to  him  loudly,  “Hey,  Matt!  Come  on!  Let’s  go 
to  see  our  girls!”  Matt  quickly  responded  accordingly,  “We’d  better  wait  till  we  quit 
wearin’  hippins!” 

When  Matt  was  about  eighteen  years  old  he  went  into  C.  A.  Stiefelmeyer’s  store  in 
Cullman  to  purchase,  for  himself,  a  pair  of  shoes.  After  selecting  several  pairs,  all  of 
which  were  too  small,  the  salesman  became  amused  because  of  the  unusual  size  that 
was  required.  His  remarks  attracted  attention  of  other  salesmen  and  produced  quite 
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a  merriment  among  them.  The  shoes  being  wrapped,  Matt  took  the  package  and, 
as  he  walked  out  the  store,  began  singing  “How  Firm  A  Foundation.” 

In  later  youth  the  Bottoms  boys  and  other  boys  of  the  community  organized  “The 
Walker  School  Debating  Society”  which  held  debates,  on  various  subjects  in  the 
“Little  Old  Schoolhouse  on  the  Hill,”  on  Saturday  evenings  once  a  month.  This  was 
an  interesting  organization  and  attracted  numbers  of  visitors.  One  of  the  subjects 
debated  was,  “Remember  That  Love  is  Blind." 

A  certain  member  was  elected  to  be  chairman  of  each  side,  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative,  who  in  turn  appointed  two  others  each  as  the  debating  team  for  a  particular 
meeting.  These  boys  presented  brilliant  arguments  for  each  side  but  in  the  above 
named  subject  the  affirmative  side  won. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  there  was  a  group  of  visiting  boys,  about  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  who  had  been  drinking  and  were  making  disturbance  at  the  back  of  the 
audience.  Matt,  being  the  presiding  officer  of  the  evening,  stood  up  boldly  requesting 
that  order  was  expected  of  visitors  as  well  as  members.  This  provoked  the  ruffians  and 
they  plotted  together  to  line  up  in  even  numbers  outside  on  each  side  of  the  steps 
prepared  to  capture  Matt  as  he  went  out,  “take”  him  out  to  the  woods,  and  give  him 
a  beating.  After  the  close  of  the  meeting  Matt  walked  down  the  steps  confidently, 
being  unaware  of  their  plot,  but  thoughts  went  through  his  mind  as  he  noticed  them 
lined  up  on  each  side  of  the  steps.  Knowing  all  of  them  by  name  he  began  greeting 
each  one  with  a  smile  and  an  extended  hand,  saying,  “I’m  glad  to  see  you,  boys.  Come 
again.”  They  were  all  so  embarrassed  that  they  were  dumb  for  a  moment.  They  did 
come  again  but  always  thereafter  in  soberness  and  with  perfect  behaviour. 

The  Bottoms  boys  and  their  older  sister,  Mollie  Ruth  being  too  young  at  the  time, 
enjoyed  going  to  the  revival  meetings  of  the  summer  evenings  which  were  held  at  the 
various  churches  of  the  community.  The  method  of  transportation  was  the  farm 
wagon  which  had  hay  frames  fastened  along  each  side  of  the  body,  or  “bed,”  and 
drawn  by  a  team  of  mules.  These  hay  frames  provided  seats  making  it  possible  to 
accommodate  quite  a  number  of  young  people.  A  row  of  chairs  was  also  placed  along 
the  middle  of  the  “wagon  bed,”  and  all  the  young  people  of  nearest  neighbor  families 
usually  went  along  together.  This  was  fine  riding  except  in  crossing  the  creek  when 
the  poor  old  mules  held  back  with  all  their  might  to  prevent  the  wagon's  rolling  too 
violently  down  the  steep  bank.  The  wagon  then  jostled  over  the  huge  flat  stones 
which  covered  the  bottom  of  the  creek  and  finally  the  mules  scrambled,  in  all  their 
strength,  to  pull  the  heavy  load  up  the  steep  bank  and  out  of  the  water  on  the  other 
side.  These  were  usually  moonlight  evenings  when  it  was  fun  to  go  on  a  long  ride. 

Churches  were  always  crowded  to  capacity  and  there  were  no  air-conditioning 
systems,  nor  even  electric  lights  or  fans.  Evangelists  preached  “Hell  fire,  and  a  great 
and  loving  God  who  wants  the  lost  to  take  refuge  in  Him  who  will  save  their  souls  to 
the  uttermost.”  They  were  convincing  speakers  with  a  message  of  authority  as  coming 
from  a  Power  beyond  themselves.  Young  and  old,  who  had  no  experience  of  Grace, 
were  melted  in  conviction.  There  was  no  begging.  Only  a  simple  plea  to  “Come  and 
accept  this  Grace  that  is  freely  offered  to  all  those  who  want  it."  People,  eyes  stream¬ 
ing  with  tears  as  if  propelled  by  a  Power,  rushed  to  the  altar,  caring  not  for  any  criti¬ 
cism,  and  found  the  greatest  peace  they  had  ever  known. 

One  Wednesday  evening  in  August  during  a  revival  at  Logan  Methodist  Church, 
Matt  Bottoms  was  among  the  altar  group.  After  a  few  moments  of  prayer  with  the 
ministers  Matt  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  glorious  smile  and  his  face  a  brilliant  light. 
From  that  time  forth  Matt  had  a  new  motive  in  his  life.  God  had  given  him  “beauty 
for  ashes;  oil  of  joy  for  mourning.”  To  his  natural  love  for  people  was  added  a  witness 
for  Jesus  who  brought  his  soul  out  of  darkness  into  light.  He  often  spoke  to  audiences, 
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giving  a  forthright  testimony  to  this  beautiful  experience  and  urging  those  who  did 
not  have  it  in  their  own  souls  to  think  where  they  were  standing. 

He  was  a  good  singer  and  often  in  demand  for  directing  congregational  singing. 
He  was  a  handsome  man  with  a  genuine  and  contagious  smile.  As  he  stood  tall  and 
erect  an  audience  was  encouraged  to  enthusiastic  singing,  as  his  strong  voice  rang  out 
confident  and  clear.  He  was  best  in  the  leading  part  and  in  bass  but  was  able  to  carry 
well  any  part  of  a  male  quartet. 

Matt  became  a  deeply  consecrated  Christian.  When  he  later  went  to  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  he  had  access  to  works  of  great  writers,  religious  historians,  commentators, 
etc.  He  studied  the  controversial  issue  concerning  the  Bible  Sabbath  satisfying  a  great 
urge  to  know  the  truth  about  it  for  his  own  benefit.  After  an  extensive  study  he  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  showing  that  the  Bible  shows  no  evidence  of  change  but  that 
the  change,  recognized  by  the  larger  part  of  Protestantism,  came  about  by  decree  of 
man.  The  author  has  this  article  of  his  own  handwriting  in  her  possession  and  con¬ 
siders  it  a  treasure. 

One  of  the  products  grown  on  the  farm  was  sorghum  cane.  When  it  was  ripe  in  the 
month  of  August  the  seed  heads  were  cut,  dried,  and  stored  for  livestock  and  poultry 
feed,  and  the  leaves  or  “blades,”  were  stripped  and  “shocked”  until  dry  enough  to 
store  for  livestock  feed.  The  stalks  were  hauled  out  to  the  sorghum  mill  where  they 
were  put  through  a  grinder  powrered  by  a  mule  walking  round  in  continuous  circles, 
the  juice  running  out  into  pails.  This  was  then  placed  into  boiling  vats  under  which 
was  kept  a  slow-burning  steady  fire.  Tom  Bottoms  trusted  no  one  but  himself  to  care 
for  the  vats  which  required  a  special  technology  and  cleanliness,  in  which  he  took 
pride,  and  so  there  was  work  for  father  and  sons.  When  the  syrup  was  ready  for  drain¬ 
ing  into  containers  to  be  closed  and  sealed,  the  drain  was  opened  and  the  boiling  hot 
syrup  ran  through  double  strainers  to  insure  freeness  from  any  trace  of  fiber  left  from 
the  cane.  This  was  a  tempting  sight,  this  beautiful,  clear,  orange  red  syrup,  running 
into  gallon  jugs. 

Matt  enjoyed  the  syrup  so  much  that  he  took,  each  morning  as  he  went  to  work  at 
the  mill,  a  tin  cup  to  “catch  full”  of  the  luscious  hot  syrup.  When  cooled  enough  he 
drank  it  by  the  cupfuls  as  one  would  a  glass  of  water;  and  that  several  times  a  day! 

Having  finished  the  rural  school  he  entered  Jacksonville,  Alabama,  Normal  School, 
now  State  Teacher’s  College,  the  following  year.  He  was  a  good  student  and  won  the 
esteem  of  teachers  and  fellow  students,  but  he  began  having  difficulty  with  his  health. 
His  doctor  knew  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  case  of  indigestion  caused  by 
drinking  sorghum  and,  since  medical  treatment  did  not  avail,  advised  him  to  order 
special  diet  foods  from  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  This  he  did  for  several  months. 
His  improvement  was  so  slow  that  his  doctor  finally  advised  him  to  just  forget  about 
college  education  for  awhile  and  go  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  to  the  Sanitarium 
where  he  would  be  given  work  to  pay  for  his  board  and  treatments.  He  went  home 
from  college  to  get  his  parents’  approval  and  to  prepare  for  the  trip  to  Battle  Creek. 

When  he  arrived  there  his  family  was  saddened  to  see  a  “walking  skeleton,”  having 
been  a  robust  farmboy  when  he  had  left  for  college.  Promptly  making  the  trip  to  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  he  found,  upon  his  arrival,  the  only  work  available  for  a  stranger  and  be¬ 
ginner  was  shoveling  coal  for  the  basement  boiler  of  the  heating  system,  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  test,  his  working  companion  being  a  Negro.  The  admission  officers  knew  that  he 
was  unable  to  do  this  type  of  work  but  considered  it  a  means  of  testing  his  willingness 
and  his  tactfulness. 

Within  a  few  weeks  he  was  given  a  job  of  waiting  table  in  the  Sanitarium’s  huge 
dining  hall.  This  he  enjoyed  and  began  a  remarkable  recovery  and  regaining  of 
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weight.  He  made  a  visit  home  the  following  Christmas  and  his  family  was  overjoyed 
to  see  such  a  fine  looking  man. 

I  he  Sanitarium  had  done  so  much  for  him  that  he  had  decided  to  return  and 
enter  nurse’s  training.  There  was  a  men’s  nursing  department  and  a  women’s  nursing 
department.  No  gentleman  patient  had  a  lady  nurse.  After  some  years  of  nursing 
following  his  graduation,  he  was  promoted  to  Head  Nurse  of  the  department,  and 
later  to  Superintendent  of  the  Men’s  Nursing  Department. 

In  nursing  there  were  conventional  rules  that  of  course  were  to  be  followed.  On  one 
occasion  a  badly  injured  man  was  brought  into  the  Emergency  Ward.  The  other 
gentlemen  nurses  insisted  that  they  must  don  their  masks,  change  to  fresh  jackets, 
and  carry  out  all  the  conventions  before  beginning  care  of  the  patient.  Matt  gravely 
remarked,  ‘kLet  all  the  rules  go.  This  man  is  dying  for  attention  now!  Let’s  get  busy!” 
1  he  doctors  agreed  and  the  man’s  life  was  saved  by  conserving  the  moments. 

Matt  enjoyed  the  association  of  the  young  people  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church  of  Battle  Creek  and  was  very  active  in  Christian  Endeavor,  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  organization  of  the  church.  Through  this  he  had  opportunity  to  discern  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  depth  of  convictions  of  these  young  people  as  individuals.  One  young  lady, 
Alice  Jennie  Kolvoord,  whose  grandparents  came  from  Holland  as  children  with  their 
parents,  seemed  to  be  a  devoted  Christian  and  a  genuine  lady.  He  was  impressed  by 
her  courteous  manner  and  consistent  reservation,  while  some  seemed  inclined  to  be 
unduly  intimate.  Therefore  he  felt  a  special  attraction  for  Alice  because  of  the  fine 
quality  of  her  deportment.  This  admiration  soon  ripened  into  a  deep  devotion,  which 
in  time,  proved  to  be  mutual.  When  he  asked  her  hand  in  marriage  it  seemed  that 
her  family  should  have  time  to  consider  the  matter  well.  Matt’s  family  was  not  known 
to  them  and  it  seems  that  Alice’s  parents  asked  Matt  for  the  name  of  a  neighbor  to 
his  family,  to  whom  they  might  write  for  reference.  He  gave  Mr.  Kolvoord  the  name 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Higgins,  a  next  door  neighbor  to  the  Tom  Bottoms  family.  In  due  time 
Mr.  Higgins  went  over  to  the  Bottoms  home  one  evening  with  the  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Kolvoord  which  he  read  aloud.  Then  he  read  aloud  also  his  reply.  To  the  query 
as  to  the  financial  worth  of  the  Bottoms  family  he  had  said  something  like  this,  ‘kIn 
our  locality  we  regard  people  for  what  they  are;  not  for  what  they  have.  These  Bot¬ 
tomses  are  people  of  integrity.  Since  they  have  been  neighbors  to  me,  they  have 
proved  themselves  industrious  and  trustworthy.  They  have  a  comfortable  home  and 
a  good  living.  You  will  have  a  fine  son-in-law  in  Matt  Bottoms.”  Deep  gratitude  was 
in  the  hearts  of  Tom  Bottoms  and  his  family  for  this  generous  testimony. 

The  wedding  was  arranged  to  be  solemnized  at  the  Christmas  season.  They  were 
married  on  December  25,  1913,  at  a  beautiful  ceremony.  Matt  was  twenty-four  and 
Alice  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  date  of  her  birth  was  December  26,  1890. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each  of  these  families  there  were  twelve  children, 
nine  in  each  living  to  adulthood.  Each  set  of  parents  lived  together  about  sixty-three 
years  before  the  death  of  the  companion.  All  of  the  four  were  well  past  eighty  years 
at  their  deaths. 

Matt  and  Alice  established  a  home  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  continued 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Sanitarium. 

Children  born  to  this  union  are: 

Margaret  Ruth — Born  September  27,  1915;  George  Daniel — Born  February  18, 
1918;  Anna  Lou — Born  April  7,  1923. 

Alice  had  nurse’s  training  in  the  Sanitarium  and,  although  she  did  not  receive  a 
degree  as  graduate  nurse,  she  became  as  efficient  as  a  registered  nurse.  She  did  prac¬ 
tical  nursing  and  worked  as  managing  housekeeper  of  the  Women’s  Ward  of  the 
Sanitarium. 
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Matt  and  Alice  moved  to  Connersville,  Indiana,  about  the  year  1919,  where  he 
served  as  Superintendent  of  Connersville  Hospital  for  a  year  or  two.  He  returned  to 
the  Sanitarium  for  a  time.  He  later  moved  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  he  oper¬ 
ated  a  clinic  for  several  months,  later  working  in  West  End  Hospital  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Returning  to  Battle  Creek  and  resuming  the  position  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Men's  Nursing  Department,  he  purchased  a  home  on  Buckeye  Street. 

Matt  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  His  labor  was  first  of  all  for  his  dear 
little  family.  He  was  deeply  involved  however  with  his  work,  knowing  that  loyalty 
to  this  ensured  an  income  for  his  family.  His  heart  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  possible  for  his  precious  wife  and  children. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  and  young  people  and  did 
extensive  work  with  Boy  Scouts. 

He  also  enjoyed  the  sport  of  hunting  and  often  went  out  to  the  country  on  hunting 
excursions  with  other  sportsmen  as  a  diversion  from  the  continual  “grind.”  On  one 
occasion  he  went  out  to  the  farm  of  a  friend  to  go  hunting  with  him.  Their  afternoon 
of  sport  finished,  he  was  returning  home  when  it  seems  that  he  saw  a  bird  that  he 
thought  he  could  catch.  Stopping  his  Ford  car  beside  the  road  he  jumped  from  the 
car  with  his  loaded  gun  but  seemed  to  have  caught  the  hammer  on  the  car  door,  caus¬ 
ing  the  discharge  wThich  tore  into  his  right  lung.  He  was  taken,  by  someone  passing,  to 
the  Sanitarium  hospital  where  he  passed  away  on  May  28,  1924.  A  notebook  was 
found  in  his  coat  pocket.  Upon  a  page  he  had  written,  “Tried  to  catch  bird.”  He  had 
entered  a  contest  given  by  the  Audubon  Bird  Society  for  producing  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  crow’s  feet.  It  is  supposed  that  he  saw  a  young  crow  or  a  wounded  one. 

Matt  was,  from  childhood,  endowed  with  a  love  of  the  pure  and  good  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  was  no  room  in  his  mind  for  sordidness.  He  realized  that  this  earth 
is  too  full  of  beauty  and  glory  to  dwell  upon  the  mediocre.  The  following  bit  of  verse 
is  reminding  of  his  character: 

“Life’s  finest  things,  the  things  that  last, 

Are  ours,  but  never  fettered  fast. 

The  finest  things  writ  on  the  scroll 
Are  only  grappled  by  the  soul.” 

• — Bangs  Burgess 

His  life  was  one  of  beauty  and  consecration  and  there  is  yet  a  feeling  of  vacancy 
in  the  Bottoms  family. 

His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Battle  Creek  Cemetery. 

“If  I  stoop 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 

It  is  but  for  a  time;  I  press  God’s  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast;  Its  splendor,  soon  or  late, 

Will  pierce  the  gloom:  I  shall  emerge  one  day.” 

• — Robert  Browning 

Alice,  forlorn  and  grief-stricken,  left  with  three  little  children,  was  a  brave  woman. 
She  could  not  leave  the  children  to  take  work  outside  the  home  but  she  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  seamstress.  She  soon  had  all  the  custom  work  she  could  do,  sewing  far  into  the 
evenings  to  support  her  precious  little  family  and  make  regular  payments  on  the 
home.  This  was  a  hard  period  of  her  life  but  she  had  fortitude  and  faith  and  she  was 
an  excellent  business  woman.  Her  little  family  had  good  care  and  never  realized  the 
magnitude  of  their  mother’s  burden  and  determination. 
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Alice  was  later  remarried  to  a  younger  brother  of  Matt.  This  will  be  reported  later 
in  the  chapter  about  Burrell  Bottoms. 


MARGARET  BOTTOMS  AVERY 

Margaret  Ruth,  daughter  of  David  Mattison  and  Alice  Jennie  Kolvoord  Bottoms, 
was  born  September  25,  1915,  at  West  End,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  She  was  a 
precious  little  blond  girl  with  decided  traces  of  Dutch  in  her  features,  her  maternal 
grandparents  being  full-blood  Dutch.  Her  physique  was  a  veritable  embodiment  of 
energy.  As  a  child  her  agility  at  mountain  climbing  was  unexcelled  and  her  keen 
perception  never  missed  a  single  beautiful  or  interesting  item  of  nature. 

In  her  school  days  she  was  a  brilliant  scholar  mastering  her  studies  well.  She  won 
awards  in  high  schools  a  number  of  times.  One  year  she  was  valedictorian  of  her 
class  and  another  year  she  won  every  medal  that  was  awarded  in  the  class. 

Margaret  had  a  number  of  gentlemen  admirers  but  marriage  could  not  interfere 
with  her  vocation.  The  man  of  her  choice  did  not  come  her  way  until  she  met  Charles 
Edward  Avery  at  Selma,  Alabama,  where  she  was  employed  in  the  Methodist  Chil¬ 
dren's  Home.  Their  meeting  is  related  in  her  autobiographical  sketch  which  follows 
later  in  this  chapter.  They  were  married  at  Presbyterian  Manse  in  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico,  on  June  30,  1953.  Charles'  birth  date  was  September  19,  1920,  and  his  home 
was  Chicago,  Illinois.  Margaret’s  vocation  had  taken  her  to  Las  Cruces  several 
months  prior  to  their  marriage. 

They  have  one  son  who  was  adopted  June  6,  1955: 

Eric — Born  July  11,  1944.  He  was  a  handsome  little  boy  and  has  grown  into  a 
portly  young  man  for  his  eighteen  years.  A  further  character  sketch  of  him  follows 
in  the  part  written  by  Margaret: 

She  has,  upon  request,  submitted  a  sketch  of  her  interesting  life  which  follows: 

The  last  time  I  attempted  to  write  an  autobiography,  the  instructor  who  had  suggested  writing 
about  our  travels,  informed  me  that  it  sounded  more  like  a  “worn  out  railroad  ticket!”  So  apropos 
of  that  incident  I  shall  choose  highlights  from  various  places.  Granted  we  did  move  around  a  bit 
as  I  was  growing  up!  In  the  process  of  acquiring  a  formal  education  I  attended  13  different  schools 
and  received  my  B.S.  degree  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  from  Michigan  State  College, 
now  Michigan  State  University. 

One  of  the  nicest  remembrances  I  have  of  high  school  has  been  the  friendship  with  my  former 
Latin  teacher,  Mrs.  M.  Q.  Gallman,  a  tiny  blond  with  a  forthright  manner  and  sky-blue  eyes 
which  never  missed  a  trick  and  with  whom  I’ve  corresponded  for  nearly  30  years.  I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  her  first  remark  to  our  history  class,  which  she  also  taught,  after  we  had  literally  “stomped” 
up  the  stairs  to  our  second  floor  classroom,  “You  all  sounded  like  a  herd  of  elephants!”  .  .  .  but 
we  never  did  again,  at  least  not  our  class.  Quite  a  few  members  of  the  clan  were  students  at 
Athens  “Aggies”  one  time  or  another  and  will  remember  Miss  Bandy.  To  have  been  in  her  class 
would  provide  enough  material  for  a  separate  account — suffice  to  say,  it  was  an  experience! 

Although  I  prepared  to  teach  Home  Economics,  other  occupations  have  been  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  me,  like  for  instance,  being  secretary  to  the  high  school  principal  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  or  being  classified  advertising  supervisor  for  the  local  newspaper,  or  being  a  case  worker  at 
a  children’s  home  which  I  did  while  in  Selma,  Alabama,  or  being  cafeteria  director  in  high 
school,  all  of  which  I  enjoyed  more  than  teaching  Home  Economics!  My  family  thought  I’d 
flipped  when  they  heard  that  I  had  more  “brass  than  brains!”  Nevertheless,  I  took  some  lessons 
in  the  use  of  a  typewriter  and  got  the  job.  The  funniest  joke  on  me  relative  to  the  secretarial 
work  was  the  remark  made  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  when  he  read  my  application  letter — 
it  had  been  completed  and  mailed  in  August  1951,  however,  in  writing  my  birth  date,  9/27/15, 
I  transposed  the  15  to  51 — “Why,”  he  exclaimed  to  the  principal,  “she  isn’t  even  born  yet!”  In 
spite  of  my  apparent  youth,  they  wired  me  to  arrive  before  the  end  of  August  and  I  did. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  whom  I  met  at  Selma,  Alabama,  had  grown  up  in  the  same  house,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  in  the  same  city,  Chicago,  and  with  the  same  friends  until  “Uncle  Sam”  re¬ 
versed  the  proceedings.  Before  World  War  II,  Charles  had  acquired  two  years  at  junior  college 
in  Chicago  and  had  begun  the  first  years  of  his  more  than  twenty  in  the  employ  of  the  telephone 
company.  While  serving  first  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  later  in  the  Air  Force,  he  had  many  inter- 
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esting  and  varied  experiences  among  which  was  his  sojourn  at  a  number  of  bases  in  Alabama. 
After  V.  J.  Day,  he  returned  to  his  family  home  and  resumed  his  work  at  the  telephone  company, 
where  his  job  had  been  assured  him. 

When  the  Korean  fracas  occurred  he  was  recalled  to  the  Air  Force  in  1950  and  directed  to  a 
base  at  Selma,  Alabama,  and  when  he  heard  where  he  was  to  be  established,  he  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
no!”  because  while  in  the  service  from  1941  to  1946,  many  of  the  camp  locations  left  much  to 
be  desired  and  the  prospect  of  going  back  to  one  of  them  rather  overwhelmed  him.  But  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  first  time  and  1950 — -no  rationing,  the  men  could  use  their  own 
cars,  living  conditions  were  improved  and  the  men  were  not  as  restricted  as  in  World  War  II 
days.  Consequently  when  Charles  arrived  in  Selma  he  had  a  car  and  could  get  away  from  base 
more  often.  One  day  he  appeared  in  the  office  of  the  Children’s  Home  where  I  was  working  and 
volunteered  his  services  (he  had  been  a  Scoutmaster  and  thought  he  might  help  with  the  troop 
activities  at  the  “Home.”)  Unfortunately  there  wasn’t  a  troop,  so  he  did  other  interesting  things 
for  the  youngsters.  On  some  of  his  excursions  with  the  boys,  I  accompanied  the  group  and 
Charles  and  I  became  good  friends. 

Shortly  after  his  recall  in  the  Air  Force,  his  paternal  grandmother  passed  away  and  he  went 
home  for  her  funeral.  Later  he  went  to  a  base  in  Oklahoma  and  afterwards  returned  to  Selma 
and  he  invited  me  to  enjoy  social  functions  at  the  Air  Base  with  him.  In  1952,  he  was  released 
from  the  services  and  returned  home  to  Elmhurst,  to  which  his  parents  had  moved  in  1951. 

Following  our  marriage  in  1953,  we  moved  into  the  house  next  door  to  his  Mom  and  Dad. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  “catching  me  up”  on  interesting  historical  facts  about  their  fam¬ 
ily.  One  which  would  be  especially  significant  to  the  Bottoms  clan  is  that  Charles’  grandmother’s 
grandmother  lived  in  Limestone  County,  Alabama,  before  mine  did!  His  grandmother — three 
greats  back — was  an  Indian  agent  for  the  territory  about  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
and  his  daughter  was  born  in  1809  also.  They  lived  in  Limestone  County  for  a  time,  then  in 
Southern  Tennessee  and  eventually  moved  to  Missouri.  There  the  daughter  was  married  in  1843 
and  lived  well  over  76  years — none  of  which  were  easy  ones,  according  to  a  written  account  of 
her  life.  And  her  granddaughter,  Charles’  grandmother,  lived  a  very  full  80  years!  One  day  prior 
to  a  Decoration  Day,  I  accompanied  Charles’  mother  and  aunt  to  the  cemetery  where  his  grand¬ 
mother  and  grandfather  were  laid  to  rest  and  was  tremendously  startled  to  read  the  inscription 
on  their  markers — which  was  Margaret  and  Charles  Avery!  !  !  !  ! 

By  way  of  a  climax,  we  now  have  a  son  who  can  play  the  sport  neither  of  us  could  play  with 
the  same  ease  and  zest  Eric  does.  Charles  was  always  interested  in  sports  and  enjoyed  watching 
football  and  even  though  I  liked  sports,  I  never  quite  understood  the  biggest  fall  sport  in  the 
books — now  we’re  the  best  bleacher-warmers  ever!  When  it  comes  to  size,  Eric  can  “look  down” 
on  his  parents  from  his  6  foot  2  inch  vantage  point  as  well  as  many  of  his  friends  and  relatives — 
his  cousin  Susan  calls  him  “The  Giant”  because  he  dwarfs  her  by  comparison  when  she  stands 
next  to  him.  Besides  football,  Eric  likes  other  sports.  In  school  his  favorite  subject  has  been  his¬ 
tory,  and  we  all  enjoy  our  family  fun  of  boating.  We  look  forward  to  the  years  ahead  because 
there  are  yet  many  and  wonderful  experiences  awaiting  each  of  us. 

Eric  won  special  honors  in  his  high  school  wrestling  team  during  the  year  1961-62. 
Elmhurst  High  School  is  “York  High  School,”  and  Eric  is  honored  now  as  the  “Ace 
of  York.”  Articles  concerning  his  accomplishments  recently  appeared  in  the  Elmhurst 
Press,  copy  of  which  follows: 

Avery  in  3rd  Place  at  State 

Eric  Avery,  York's  heavyweight  wrestler,  won  third  place  honors  in  the  Illinois  High  School 
wrestling  meet  at  Arlington  Heights. 

To  cop  third  place,  Avery  had  a  strenuous  workout,  winning  four  matches  and  dropping  one. 
He  opened  his  drive  by  pinning  Bob  Seper  of  East  St.  Louis. 

Bob  Pickens  of  Evanston,  last  year's  champion,  defeated  the  York  Ace  in  the  second  round. 

Avery  then  came  back  to  nip  Will  Radell  of  Downers  Grove,  3-2.  In  the  next  round,  Avery 
whipped  Steve  Nowakowski  of  Chicago  Vocational,  4-0. 

He  then  took  third  place  by  winning  the  consolation  championship  match  from  Duffy  Knott 
of  West  Leyden.  Avery  pinned  Knott  in  3:59.  It  was  his  third  win  in  six  matches  over  Knott  dur¬ 
ing  a  two-year  span.  They  split  this  year’s  matches,  2-2. 

Avery’s  wins  gave  the  Dukes  (York's  team  name)  nine  points  in  the  state  meet.  The  York  Ace 
wound  up  the  season  with  the  brilliant  record  of  25  wins,  four  defeats  and  one  tie. 

Prior  to  the  above  news  item  was  the  excerpt  copied  below: 

Avery  Is  All-Star  Grappler 

York’s  Eric  Avery  has  been  named  to  the  West  Suburban  All-Conference  wrestling  team  by 
the  circuit’s  coaches. 
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Avery,  who*  won  six,  lost  none  and  tied  one,  shares  the  heavyweight  division  on  the  all-star 
team  with  Will  Radell  of  Downers  Grove. 

Following  the  printing  of  the  first  article  above,  another  appeared: 

Eric  Avery  on  All-Star  Team 

Eric  Avery,  York's  outstanding  heavyweight  wrestler  who  recently  took  third  place  in  the  state 
meet  at  Arlington,  has  been  named  to  the  All-West  Suburban  Conference  team. 

1'wo  grapplers  were  picked  in  each  weight  division.  Avery  was  York’s  only  representative  on 
the  team. 

Margaret  is,  as  she  was  in  her  girlhood,  a  vivacious  young  woman.  Her  energetic 
and  happy  personality  is  a  contageous  influence  to  others.  Nevertheless,  she  is  deeply 
serious  in  her  thinking  and  does  have  deep  religious  convictions.  She  is,  at  present, 
connected  with  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

“At  the  heart  of  the  cyclone  tearing  the  sky 
And  flinging  the  clouds  and  the  towers  by, 

Is  a  place  of  central  calm; 

So  here  in  the  roar  of  mortal  things, 

I  have  a  place  where  my  spirit  sings, 

In  the  hollow  of  God’s  palm.” 

- — Edwin  Markham 

GEORGE  DANIEL  BOTTOMS 

George  Daniel,  son  of  David  Mattison  and  Alice  Jennie  Kolvoord  Bottoms,  was  a 
good  boy  in  his  growing  up.  Losing  his  father  when  he  was  only  six  he  realized  some¬ 
thing  of  the  loneliness  of  life  without  him  and  tried  in  his  childish  way  to  be  a  help 
and  comfort  to  his  mother. 

He  had  a  brilliant  mind  and  his  school  work  was  commendable.  He  also  had  the 
smiling,  straightforward  personality  of  his  father.  He  attended  high  schools  in  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan  and  Athens,  Alabama,  and  received  his  degree  from  Michigan  State 
University  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 

After  his  mother’s  remarriage  he  was  a  dutiful  and  loving  son.  He  was  always  con¬ 
genial  with  his  step-father,  who  was  his  uncle,  never  giving  him  the  least  of  trouble. 

George  was  married  on  July  3,  1943,  to  Maxine  Jeanne  Putnam,  known  as 
‘Micky,”  whose  birth  date  was  July  3,  1924.  She  was  nineteen  and  George  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  They  established  a  home  in  Battle  Creek,  where  George  had  work  for  a 
number  of  years. 

They  later  moved  to  Wheaton,  Illinois,  where  George  is  now  employed  as  Park 
Supervisor  by  the  cities  of  Wheaton  and  Lombard. 

Children  born  to  this  home  are: 

George  Daniel  III  (“Danny”) — Born  January  24,  1948;  Jeffrey  Theodore — Born 
July  9,  1961;  Susan  Glenn — Born  November  27,  1953. 

George  served  during  the  Second  World  War  in  foreign  theaters  and  has  written 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  his  overseas  service  and  present  occupations  of  himself 
and  his  wife: 

George — Park  Superintendent  and  City  Arborist. 

Mickey — Homemaker  primarily,  legal  secretary  is  vocation  when  necessary. 

Dan  is  an  honor  student  and  won  a  letter  in  junior  high  school  in  basketball  and  track. 

Susie  is  a  Brownie  and  takes  ballet. 

Jeff  is  so  active  and  limber  that  his  gym  teacher  uses  him  to  demonstrate  any  new  tumbling 
positions.  He  also  plays  the  violin. 

During  my  tour  in  India  and  Burma,  I  crossed  India  on  a  five-day  train  trip  from  Karachi  via 
LaHore-Lucknow  to  Calcutta.  There  I  visited  the  famous  burning  ghats,  then  Darjeeling  (Mt. 
Everest,  Tibet  and  Nepal).  Later  I  visited  Kashmir — lived  in  a  houseboat  at  the  Venice  of  the 
Orient — Syrinargee.  On  the  return  trip  I  visited  New  Delhi,  the  Washington,  D.  C.  of  India. 
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Then  traveled  on  the  same  train  with  Pandit  Nehru.  Later  I  visited  the  Khasi  Hills  at  Shillong 
where  the  women  wear  the  “pants” — they  may  have  several  husbands  and  hold  all  the  property. 
Nearby  is  Cheripanji  with  a  rainfall  of  500  inches  per  year.  During  this  time  I  visited  the  tea  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  valley  of  Bhramphuta  River — home  of  the  Bengal  tiger  and  wild  elephants.  In  Burma 
I  lived  in  a  teakwood  forest,  swam  in  the  Irrawaddy,  helped  finish  the  famed  Ledo  Road,  made 
a  flying  visit  to  Kumming,  China,  played  host  to  Dr.  Hordon  Seagreaves,  the  Burma  Surgeon, 
visited  ancient  Buddha  temples  and  pagodas,  visited  my  brother-in-law,  Donald  Putnam,  who  was 
flying  the  “Hump”  and  returned  home  a  captain,  having  entered  the  army  a  private. 

In  Korea  I  served  with  the  Korean  Army  as  an  advisor,  served  on  the  front  lines,  on  Joje  Do 
Island  during  the  Prisoner  of  War’s  capture  of  a  U.  S.  general,  met  Koreans  who  fought  with  the 
Japs  in  Burma,  saw  Mt.  Fugje,  nearly  got  killed  when  my  jeep  ran  off  an  embankment,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bronze  Star  for  my  work  with  the  R.  O.  K.  Army.” 

George,  as  a  young  man,  became  a  deeply  consecrated  Christian,  uniting  with  the 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church.  His  wife  Maxine  (‘‘Mickey”) 
is  a  fine  Christian  and  also  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist.  Having  no  church  body  of  this 
branch  in  Wheaton,  they  attend  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church. 

“And  have  the  bright  immensities 
Received  our  risen  Lord 
Where  light-years  frame  the  Pleiades 
And  point  Orion’s  sword? 

Do  flaming  suns  His  footsteps  trace 
Through  corridors  sublime, 

The  Lord  of  interstellar  space 
And  conqueror  of  time? 

The  heaven  that  hides  Him  from  our  sight 
Knows  neither  near  nor  far: 

An  alter  candle  sheds  its  light 
As  surely  as  a  star; 

And  where  His  loving  people  meet 
To  share  the  gift  divine, 

There  stands  He  with  unhurrying  feet, 

There  heavenly  splendors  shine.” 

• — Howard  Chandler  Robbins 

ANNA  LOU  BOTTOMS 

Anna  Lou,  daughter  of  David  Mattison  and  Alice  Jennie  Kolvoord,  was  only  one 
year  old  when  her  father  was  taken  from  them.  Although  she  had  no  definite  memory 
of  his  life,  she  does  have  the  slight  memory  of  being  lifted  up  to  see  his  body  in  the 
casket.  As  a  growing  girl  she  had  the  impression  that  her  father  was  a  wonderful  man 
and,  after  she  went  to  bed  on  many  evenings,  she  spent  hours  wishing  and  weeping 
for  her  precious  father  until  she  cried  herself  to  sleep.  This  was  related  to  an  aunt  in 
Anna  Lou’s  youth. 

Anna  Lou  received  her  education  mostly  in  schools  of  Battle  Creek  and  her  college 
education  in  Michigan  State  University. 

She  was  married  on  March  18,  1944,  near  Alto,  Michigan,  to  Robert  Nicholas 
Swart  whose  birth  date  was  March  26,  1923,  each  of  them  being  twenty-one  years  old. 

This  home  has  the  blessing  of  two  children: 

Rose  Marie — Born  January  12,  1944;  David  Russell — Born  September  2,  1947. 

Anna  Lou  and  Robert  were  living  in  the  home  of  his  parents  at  the  birth  of  Rose 
Marie,  which  occurred  on  a  cold,  snowy,  windy  night.  Grandfather  Swart  had  warned 
that  the  baby  should  not  select  that  particular  night  to  be  born,  the  roads  being  bad. 
Soon  after  this  remark  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  hospital.  One  hill  was  so  slip¬ 
pery  that  efforts  to  surmount  it  failed.  Trying  another  the  young  mother  was  at  the 
hospital  in  the  nick  of  time. 
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Just  previous  to  the  birth  of  David  Russell,  Anna  Lou's  husband  was  playing  in  a 
ball  tournament  on  Labor  Day.  She  had  been  careful  to  have  the  family  laundry  all 
done  and  had  attended  several  ball  games  in  which  her  husband  was  playing.  He  had 
requested  that  she  postpone  the  hospital  trip  until  the  ball  season  was  over.  The  very 
evening  after  the  last  game  was  over  found  them  rushing  to  the  hospital  in  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Anna  Lou  did  college  work  after  the  children  started  to  school,  receiving  her  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts  Degree  on  her  fifteenth  wedding  anniversary.  Since  finishing  college 
she  has  been  teaching  in  Perry,  Michigan,  a  suburb  of  Lansing.  She  is  now  taking 
three  credit  courses  toward  Master's  Degree  in  Education  at  the  University  in 
Lansing. 

Robert  is  plant  superintendent  at  Lansing  Farm  Products  Dairy  in  Lansing  where 
he  has  been  since  August  1950.  He  has  been  taking  flying  for  a  year,  recently  receiving 
his  pilot's  license. 

One  interesting  story  about  the  little  daughter  of  three  years:  A  trip  was  made  to 
visit  relatives  in  Alabama.  Rose  Marie  was  so  impressed  with  the  mountains — having 
a  picnic  lunch  atop  one — that  she  wanted  to  take  one  home  with  her.  Being  informed 
that  it  was  too  big  she  compromised  by  saying,  “We  take  ’itty  bitty  mountain  with 
pic-a-nic  on  top  home.  Huh?” 

When  David  was  in  first  grade  he  was  asked  what  he  liked  best  about  school.  His 
reply  was  “ — recess  and  noon!”  Boys  usually  like  play  periods  most  and  David  was  a 
genuine  boy. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  Anna  Lou,  their  father’s  work  confining  him,  took  the 
children  with  her  sister  Margaret  and  son  Eric,  on  a  vacation  trip  through  seventeen 
states,  north  and  west  and  touching  Mexico.  This  was  an  educational  experience  for 
them.  This  summer  they  plan  to  visit  Gettysburg,  the  subject  used  by  David  in  a 
recent  social  studies  report.  He  has  a  special  interest  in  Civil  War  history  and  wears 
the  Rebel  hat.  He  has  just  finished  eighth  grade  and  Rose  Marie  nineth  and  both  plan 
to  go  to  college. 

The  Swarts  live  on  a  farm  that  has  been  subdivided  until  they  have  only  about 
eleven  acres.  They  have  invested  in  two  dwellings  in  east  Lansing  to  rent  for  future 
income. 

Anna  Lou  and  Robert  are  devoted  to  their  children's  welfare  and  are  giving  of  their 
lives  to  bring  them  up  to  be  worthy  citizens,  and  to  live  in  righteousness.  Consecrated 
parents  are  a  real  blessing  to  the  world,  and  a  beautiful  life  is  a  glorious  thing. 

“But  this  thing  is  God,  to  be  man  with  thy  might, 

To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit, 
and  live  out  thy  life  as  the  light.” 

■ — Swinbourne 
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ROBERT  ROGER  BOTTOMS 

Robert  Roger,  the  fifth  son,  was  a  bright  little  boy  enjoying  life  from  earliest  child¬ 
hood.  School  was  his  joy  as  he  had,  from  the  first,  a  marked  eagerness  for  learning. 
Early  in  his  second  school  year,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  became  endeared  to  his  school 
teacher,  Miss  Emma  Langston,  so  that  when  he  had  an  accident  that  kept  him  out  of 
school  for  awhile,  Miss  Emma  often  sent  him  little  gifts  and  visited  him  occasionally. 

On  a  week-end  as  he  played  around  outside  the  home,  he  began  to  aspire  to  “big” 
things  and  decided  that  he  wanted  to  try  his  skill  at  wielding  the  axe,  used  by  his 
father  and  older  brothers  to  cut  the  wood  for  fuel.  Climbing  upon  the  “wood-pile” 
the  experience  was  not  what  he  anticipated.  The  chips  did  not  fly  as  he  had  visioned. 
As  he  made  one  especially  hard  effort  the  axe  slipped  striking  his  left  foot  right  in  the 
center.  It  cut  an  open  gash  almost  from  toes  to  instep.  Exasperated,  his  mother  sent 
a  brother  running  for  father  to  take  Roger  to  the  doctor.  Lpon  arrival  father  re¬ 
marked  very  calmly,  ;tOh,  I’ll  just  be  the  doctor.”  Requesting  mother  to  bring  a 
needle  and  white  silk  thread,  he  very  gently  had  Roger  to  lie  on  his  back  on  the  floor 
while  he  took  a  number  of  stitches.  Roger  naturally  cried  a  little  at  the  occurrance 
of  the  accident,  but  not  one  whimper  was  heard  while  father  “sewed  it  up."  Mother 
made  an  ointment  called  “Balsam"  by  cooking  together  soft  pine  rosin,  castor  oil,  and 
sugar.  The  injury  was  bathed  each  evening  by  holding  the  foot  in  hot  salty  water  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  the  poultice  of  this  Balsam  was  applied  and  left  on  for  twenty-four 
hours.  This  treatment  was  continued  each  day  until  the  injury  was  healed,  which  it 
did  beautifully  without  further  trouble.  Father  made  a  pair  of  crutches  which  Roger 
learned  to  use  more  skillfully  than  he  did  the  axe. 

Roger  was  an  interested  and  interesting  character;  interested  in  all  nature  from 
earliest  childhood,  questioning  and  investigating  the  why  and  the  source  of  things 
around  him.  He  was  interesting  because  of  his  tendency  to  delve  into  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  learn  the  structure  of  things.  He  was  often  seen  dissecting  grasshoppers, 
lizards,  snakes,  seeds,  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  When  a  chicken  was  dressed,  or  pigs 
were  butchered,  he  took  hearts,  lungs,  livers,  etc.  for  dissecting  or  experimenting  with. 

He  was  distinctive  in  his  attitudes  but  he  did  enjoy  much  of  the  boyhood  sports  and 
a  good  joke  was  thrilling  to  him.  He  often  laughed  long  and  heartily  over  the  comics 
of  the  weekly  newspaper.  However,  he  was  a  deep  thinker,  showing  early  inclinations 
of  a  scientific  trend  of  mind. 

Roger  had  a  good  singing  voice  and  was  sent  to  singing  schools  along  with  the  other 
children.  His  father  saw  aptitude  in  him  that  he  considered  alike  that  of  Claude  H. 
Bottoms,  the  professional  musician  of  his  brother  George  W.  Bottoms’  family.  He  had 
an  earnest  desire  to  have  a  musician  in  the  family  and  thought  Roger  should  be  that. 
He  wanted  to  send  him  away  to  study  music  but  Roger  wanted  to  become  a  physician. 
His  parents  thought  doctors’  lives  too  hard  and  too  full  of  temptations  and  discour¬ 
aged  that  desire. 

Roger’s  sister  Almira  requested  that,  since  he  declined  their  offer  of  music,  she  be 
allowed  to  accept  it  in  his  stead.  To  this  they  expressed  opposition,  insisting  that  girls 
could  not  go  away  from  home  as  safely  as  boys. 

Many  times  on  a  hot  working  day  when  his  brothers  started  off  to  the  “swimmin’ 
hole”  Roger  would  go  along  lagging  behind  for  awhile.  Then  he  would  stop,  gaze 
briefly  at  the  ground,  turn  abruptly  about  and  walk  straight-way  back  to  the  house. 
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Robert  Roger  Bottoms,  Naval  Officer 
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While  brothers  enjoyed  a  refreshing  swim  he  was  enjoying,  in  the  library,  reading  of 
some  scientific  idea,  then  going  to  work  in  the  experiment. 

His  father  recognized  some  unusual  talent  in  him  and  had  much  patience  with  his 
continual  “tinkering.” 

Upon  finishing  the  rural  school  of  the  community  he  entered  Jacksonville,  Alabama 
Normal  College.  He  took  general  education  but  was  more  interested  in  the  chemistry 
class  than  in  anything  else. 

While  there,  he  worked  a  lot  in  the  Manual  Training  Shop  making,  besides  other 
things,  a  large  desk  which  he  shipped  home  and  installed  in  the  library  to  use  in 
chemical  experiments.  A  druggist  in  the  town  of  Cullman  sold  out  his  business  and 
Roger  bought  a  large  portion  of  the  chemicals,  which  he  used  in  various  tests. 

One  feat  for  which  his  father  was  very  pleased  was  his  construction  of  a  machine 
that  generated  electricity.  There  was  no  battery;  but  a  crank,  cogwheels,  and  belts 
were  attached  for  turning  glass  disks,  which  had  lead  foil  covering  about  half  the  area 
of  the  circle,  in  opposite  directions.  The  electricity  was  generated  by  turning  the 
crank.  An  outlet  for  a  light  bulb  was  attached  and  light  was  produced.  His  father 
was  so  impressed  with  this  accomplishment  that  he  invited  visitors  to  Roger's  labora¬ 
tory  to  show  it  to  them.  Turning  it  to  generate  sparkles  of  fire  and  lighting  of  bulbs 
his  father’s  beaming  smile  and  sparkling  eyes  were  as  interesting  to  the  guests  as  was 
the  instrument. 

After  finishing  at  Jacksonville  College,  Roger  taught  school  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  went  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  took  work  as  night  watchman  at  the 
Sanitarium  for  awhile.  Having  a  yearning  for  more  learning  and  experience  in  scien¬ 
tific  studies,  he  entered  Battle  Creek  College  and  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
radium.  He  had  access  to  the  laboratories  for  carrying  out  his  own  experiments  and, 
after  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  extracting  radium  from  the  ore.  This  excited  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  instructors  and  a  complimentary  article  was  published  in  the  Battle  Creek 
daily  newspaper,  saying  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  college  student  had  been 
known  to  succeed  in  that  achievement. 

Upon  finishing  his  work  there,  he  decided  that  he  must  earn  funds  for  his  upkeep 
and  further  exploits  of  some  kind.  He  went  to  New  York  City  for  awhile  and  got  into 
some  minor  role  with  a  movie  producer,  purchased  for  himself  a  formal  suit  including 
a  “top-hat.” 

Tiring  of  that  he  found  work  on  a  farm  in  New  York  state.  The  proprietor,  speak¬ 
ing  a  distinct  New  England  accent,  gave  orders  so  hastily  that  they  were  often  mis¬ 
understood.  At  this  farm  home  there  was  quite  a  number  of  kittens.  One  day  as  the 
farmer  went  away  for  some  business  Roger  understood  him  to  say,  along  with  other 
orders  given,  “ — and  then  kill  the  kittens.”  He  wondered  why  this  man  wanted  all  the 
kittens  killed  but  he  was  certain  that  he  said  just  that.  Therefore,  completing  other 
tasks  assigned,  he  gather  up  all  the  kittens,  took  them  to  an  appropriate  burial  ground 
and  proceeded  with  the  execution.  Upon  the  farmer's  return,  he  exclaimed,  “Well, 
what’s  the  matter?  I  see  the  kittles  are  not  filled.  I  told  you  to  fill  the  kittles.” 
Astounded,  Roger  was  dumb  for  a  moment!  Then  he  proceeded  to  fill  the  kettles, 
apologizing  that  he  had  not  understood.  That  evening  the  housewife  wondered  what 
had  become  of  the  kittens  as  it  seemed  they  were  all  gone  and  Roger,  so  full  of  re¬ 
morse,  could  not  bring  himself  to  explain. 

After  a  few  months  work  on  the  farm  he  decided  to  try  selling  books.  That  proved 
not  to  be  very  profitable.  After  a  time  he  decided  that  while  he  had  enough  money 
to  pay  for  a  railroad  ticket  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  he  should  wend  his  way 
toward  Alabama.  Reaching  Chattanooga  he  “ponded'’  his  baggage  for  a  hotel  room, 
wrote  his  sister,  at  Woodville,  Alabama,  requesting  money  to  pay  for  the  hotel  bill 
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and  lor  a  ticket  to  Woodville  and  saying,  “If  I  don’t  hear  from  you  tomorrow  I  shall 
have  to  sleep  in  a  box-car.  While  he  waited  for  the  letter  he  went  out  on  Lookout 
Mountain  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beauty. 

Having  had  no  lood  since  he  reached  Chattanooga,  pangs  of  hunger  began  to  sieze 
him.  Just  as  he  was  feeling  this  keenly,  there — right  before  his  eyes — was  on  the  wood¬ 
land  mountain-side,  a  nice  little  broiler  size  chicken  not  near  to  any  house.  Roger 
picked  up  a  small  stone  aiming  carefully  and  struck  the  chicken  squarely  on  the  head. 
He  kindled  a  fire,  Boy-Scout  wise,  and  enjoyed  a  good  meal  of  broiled  chicken. 

Receiving  the  reply  from  his  sister  at  Woodville,  Alabama,  he  promptly  paid  his 
hotel  bill;  then  went  to  the  depot,  purchased  a  ticket  to  Woodville,  and  to  the  cafe 
across  the  street  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  money  for  food. 

Arriving  in  Alabama,  he  placed  an  application  for  a  teaching  position  and  was 
given  one  in  the  Nebo  community  near  Woodville.  Finishing  the  year  there,  Roger  did 
carpenter  work  for  a  few  weeks  with  a  contractor  remodelling  his  sister’s  home. 

The  great  holocaust  of  World  War  I  had,  by  this  time,  involved  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  was  enlisting  volunteers.  Roger  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Force  on  April  17,  1917.  Completing  basic  training  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  helium 
supply — the  “lighter  than  air”  gas  used  in  powering  dirigibles — at  Lakehurst,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  also  a  qualified  dirigible  pilot. 

Being  stationed  at  Akron,  Ohio  for  awhile  his  early  training  included  balloon  navi¬ 
gation.  On  one  occasion  Roger  and  a  friend  went  out  for  a  short  cruise  over  the  air 
base.  Reaching  a  height  of  about  2500  feet  or  more,  a  strong  wind  caused  the  balloon 
to  float  far  out  over  unfamiliar  land.  The  wind  ceased  and  they  were  left  in  the  air 
directly  over  a  farmer’s  potato  field,  the  farmer  being  there  hoeing  at  the  time.  They 
were  unaware  of  their  distance  from  the  base  or  where  that  place  was. 

In  desperation  Roger  called,  “Hey,  Mister!  Where  are  we?”  The  old  farmer  looked 
around,  but  seeing  no  one,  went  back  to  hoeing.  Again  the  call  went  out,  “Hey,  Mis¬ 
ter!  Where  are  we?”  Again  the  old  gentleman  looked  all  around,  but  only  returned 
to  his  hoeing.  With  determination  Roger  yelled  again  and  louder  this  time,  “Hey, 
Mister!  Hey,  Mister!  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  are?”  This  time  the  old  gentleman 
looked  up  and  responded,  “Huh!  You're  right  up  there  in  that  balloon.  You  can’t 
fool  me.” 

During  Rogers'  Battle  Creek  school  years  his  eldest  sister  was  married.  His  sense  of 
humor  is  reflected  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  his  parents,  written  after 
being  notified  of  her  approaching  wedding: 

I  got  your  letter  yesterday  with  the  pathetic  news  of  my  sister’s  foolish  act.  Poor  girl!  My  heart 
is  full  of  sympathy  for  her.  You  ought  to  rejoice,  though,  that  you  have  one  son  full  of  wisdom 
beyond  his  years — ha!  ha!  I  am  glad  I  never  crossed  the  path  of  that  little  devil  known  as  Cupid. 
I  was  satisfied  she  would  lose  her  heart  one  of  these  days.  But  if  she  is  pleased,  I  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  displeased. 

After  a  few  years  Cupid  did  cross  Roger’s  path  and  cast  a  spell  upon  his  heart.  He 
was  married  on  June  16,  1920,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  to  Edith  Haskell  Mar¬ 
shall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Haskell  Marshall  of  Canton,  Ohio.  Her  birth 
was  on  March  28,  1892,  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Two  sons  were  born  to  bless  this  home: 

Roger  Marshall — Born  July  7,  1924,  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey;  Thomas  Haskell — 
Born  January  7,  1926,  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

Roger,  the  father,  and  Edith  have  a  colonial  home  out  east  from  Louisville,  near 
the  town  of  Crestwood,  Kentucky,  where  he  has  established  a  laboratory  for  the 
Chemitron  Corporation.  He  is  engaged  in  research  work  right  on  his  own  home 
grounds. 
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Roger  has  given  of  himself  in  his  profession  for  service  to  man.  He  has  numerous 
inventions  to  his  credit  in  the  field  of  science.  He  could  have  amassed  great  wealth 
had  he  used  his  talents  thus,  but  in  his  selfless  life,  he  has  contributed  those  inventions 
to  helpfulness  for  his  fellowman. 

The  author’s  son,  James  Edward,  was  filled  with  esctacy  upon  his  first  learning  of 
his  uncle’s  unusual  talents,  his  reticent  attitude,  and  contributions  in  this  field. 

Roger  is  listed  in  a  volume  entitled,  “American  Men  of  Science,”  published  in  1955 
by  The  Science  Press,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  “Chemi¬ 
cal  Who’s  Who”  published  in  1937  by  the  Haynes  and  George  Company  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  In  these  listings  is  given  a  list  of  only  a  few  of  his  achievements. 

Below  is  given  a  calendar  of  his  contributions  from  1917  to  1961: 

ROBERT  ROGER  BOTTOMS 

1917 —  Supervised  installation  of  Hydrogen  Production  Plants  at  Naval  Air  Stations  at  Rock- 
away  Beach,  Montauk  Point,  L.  I.;  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

1918 —  Conducted  a  training  school  for  Hydrogen  Officers  at  Naval  Air  Station  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

1920 —  Analytical  chemist  and  assistant  chief  chemist  of  United  Furnace  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

1921- 22 — Re-entered  Navy  to  design  and  install  balloon  gas  equipment  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

1923 —  Employed  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Cryogenic  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  designing  of  Helium  Purification  Plant. 

1924 —  Returned  to  Naval  Air  Station  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  to  supervise  installation  of  Helium 
Purification  Plant  as  Associate  Chemical  Engineer. 

1925— 27 — Remained  at  Lakehurst  in  charge  of  Helium  Purification  Plant.  Developed  a  new 
process  for  separating  helium  from  natural  gas  on  which  several  patents  were  issued. 

1927 —  April — Left  Naval  Air  Force  Station  to  design  and  build  a  Helium  Purification  Plant 
at  Dexter,  Kansas,  for  the  Helium  Company,  subsidiary  of  the  Girdler  Corporation,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

1928 —  Went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  Director  of  Research  for  the  Girdler  Corporation.  De¬ 
veloped  the  “Girbotal”  process  for  purification  of  gases  using  amines.  Designed  and  built  Frac¬ 
tionating  Plant  for  producing  a  special  airship  fuel  gas  for  the  Graf  Zeppelin  on  its  initial  flight 
to  the  U.  S. 

1929 —  Designed  and  supervised  the  installation  of  a  Hydrogen  Sulfide  Removal  Plant  for  the 
Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Company  at  Muldraugh  Hill,  Ky.  Designed  and  supervised  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  plant  to  remove  C.O,2  from  Hydrogeneration  Plant  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Using  the  “Girbotol”  (Girdler-Bottoms)  amine  process.  Designed  and  super¬ 
vised  construction  of  a  Helium  Production  Plant  at  Thatcher,  Colo.,  all  on  patents  issued  to  R.  R. 
Bottoms  and  assigned  to  the  Girdler  Corporation. 

1930— 35 — Designed  and  supervised  the  construction  of  several  dry  ice  plants  using  the  Bottoms 
Amine  process.  Designed  and  supervised  construction  of  several  plants  for  the  removal  of  Hydro¬ 
gen  Sulfide  from  natural  gas  using  the  Bottoms  Amine  process.  President  of  Louisville  Section, 
American  Chemical  Society  1931-32. 

During  the  period  1928  to  1935  conducted  a  survey  of  natural  gas  resources  of  the  U.  S.  for 
sources  of  helium.  This  survey  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  important  sources  of  helium 
bearing  gas;  Model  Dome  at  Thatcher,  Colo.,  containing  8.0  per  cent  helium;  Rush  County, 
Kansas,  field,  2  per  cent  helium — largest  known  reserve  of  helium.  Also  during  period  of  1928  to 
1935  continued  research  at  the  Girdler  Corporation  developing  a  number  of  products  and 
processes  for  which  patents  were  issued.  Fifty  patents  in  all  have  been  issued  to  R.  R.  Bottoms. 

Author — Sections  on  Gas  Purification  and  Helium  in  Encyclopedia  of  Petroleum — Oxford 
University  Press. 

Article,  The  Production  and  Uses  of  Helium  Gas — Aeronautical  Engineering,  September-De- 
cember  1929. 

Article — Removing  Acidic  Gases  by  Reaction — with  Organic  Bases,  Chemical  and  Metallur¬ 
gical  Engineering,  August  1931. 

Article — Organic  Bases  for  Gas  Purification — Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Vol.  25 
Page  501,  1931. 

1936-37 — Joined  Swan  &  Company,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Chemical  Manufacturers  as 
Chemical  Director. 

Designed  and  supervised  construction  of  equipment  for  production  of  synthetic  menthol. 
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Designed  and  built  machine  for  continuous  production  of  sheet  plastic  material. 

Designed  and  installed  equipment  for  manufacture  of  synthetic  champhor,  etc. 

19158-41—  Returned  to  Louisville  as  director  of  manufacture  of  Research  for  the  Girdler  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Developed  and  patented  among  other  things  the  following: 

Disposal  process  for  distillery  waste,  treatment  of  sugar  bearing  material,  cane  juice  defecation, 
treatment  of  milk  waste,  treatment  of  distillery  slop,  treatment  of  fermentation  materials,  manu¬ 
facture  of  cane  syrup,  treatment  of  industrial  waste,  treatment  of  packing  house  waste,  production 
of  glycerol  from  starch.  (All  these  to  eliminate  health  hazards  in  areas  of  location  of  such  plants). 

1941-61 — present  time — Became  associated  with  National  Cylinder  Gas  Company  as  resident 
manager  and  chief  engineer  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  plant.  Designed  and  constructed  Air  Liqui- 
fication  and  Distillation  equipment  for  oxygen  and  nitrogen  production. 

Designed  and  constructed  Helium  Purification  Plants  for  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Designed  and  constructed  several  shipboard  oxygen  plants  utilizing  a  rotating  fractionating 
still. 

Designed  and  built  gas  analysis  equipment  utilizing  the  Thermal  Conductivity  Principle. 

1945  to  present  date — Established  a  Research  and  Development  Laboratory  at  Crestwood, 
Kentucky,  for  National  Cylinder  Gas  Company  (now  the  Chemetron  Corp.).  Eight  patent  cases 
now  pending. 

The  system  of  purfying  the  air  for  re-breathing  in  all  U.  S.  Atom-Powered  Submarines  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  cruise  under  water  for  days  without  surfacing  is  based  on  a  patent 
issued  to  R.  R.  Bottoms. 

"True  to  his  unselfish  spirit,  Roger  never  desired  fame  or  prosperity  for  himself.  He 
could  well  have  been  a  multi-millionaire  and  a  famous  scientist  had  he  desired  to  sell 
these  inventions  to  the  Government.  His  talents,  definitely  in  the  field  of  science,  he 
knew  were  God-given.  He  was  never  voluble  in  his  religious  convictions,  but  they 
were  deep.  He  believed  that  service  to  humanity  was  service  to  God,  and  that  he 
could  contribute  through  science  to  his  fellowman.  Therefore,  this  wealth  of  inven¬ 
tions  went  into  the  various  fields  of  enterprise  with  little  recompense  to  himself. 

Edith  is  a  woman  of  stalwart  character  and  very  efficient  in  any  capacity  of  her 
interest.  Before  their  marriage,  she  was  Society  Editor  of  the  Canton,  Ohio  Daily 
News. 

She  has  been  a  capable,  devoted  and  loyal  wife,  supporting  Roger  in  every  possible 
way  in  his  business.  She  loves  the  beautiful  things  of  life.  Her  home  gives  evidence  of 
capabilities  in  various  arts  and  the  vast  lawn  of  the  home  is  a  testimony  of  her  effi¬ 
ciency  in  that  area. 

Roger  became  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  Edith  is  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Church  and  Roger  attended  that  church 
with  her.  In  casual  acquaintance  one  would  not  be  deeply  impressed  with  their  con¬ 
secration  but  to  experience  a  closeness  with  them  was  to  realize  that  they  were  deep 
thinkers  and  that  their  devotion  was  deeper  than  the  surface. 

“Life  is  a  ladder  infinite-stepped,  that  hides  its  rungs  from  human  eyes; 

Planted  its  foot  in  chaos  gloom,  its  head  soars  high  above  the  skies.” 

—Sir  Richard  Burton 


The  Patient  Scientists 

“How  they  have  learned  the  secrets  of  the  ether! 

Ships  in  the  clouds,  afloat  as  on  the  sea; 

Voices  through  miles  of  distance  singing,  captured, 
Brought  to  our  homes  to  gladden  you  and  me. 
Counting  their  lives  not  dear 
How  selflessly  they  seek  profounder  meanings 
Hid  in  the  clump  of  moss — the  iron  ore! 

How  they  have  found  in  energy  the  secrets 
God  smiled  to  know  a  billion  years  before. 
Counting  their  lives  not  dear,  so  they  discover 
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Some  bit  of  truth  through  eons  all  unguessed, 

Something  to  make  their  lives  come  the  richer, 

Ere  they  themselves  shall  shut  their  eyes  and  rest. 

Ah,  still  the  Lord  God  walks  with  noiseless  footfall, 

Visits  the  workshops  of  these  patient  men — 

Smiles  on  the  test  tubes,  the  revealing  lenses, 

And  ‘It  is  good’  he  murmers  once  again.” 

• — Bertha  Gerneaux  Woods 

Since  the  foregoing  chapter  has  been  written  Roger  was  stricken  on  June  4,  1962, 
with  a  light  stroke  from  which  he  seemed  to  improve  remarkably.  On  June  9,  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  and  passed  away  within  one  and  a  half  hours. 

In  conducting  the  memorial  service,  a  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  him  by  Reverend 
Robert  Scott,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  where  Roger  attended  with  his  wife 
Edith.  He  spoke  of  Roger’s  unselfish  life  and  how,  in  his  many  accomplishments,  his 
work  had  been  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellowman,  thinking  not  of  himself.  He  used 
those  comforting  words  of  Psalm  91  as  a  portion  of  the  message. 

The  funeral  home  handed  to  each  one  arriving  a  folder  on  the  front  of  which  was 
the  phrase,  “In  Remembrance.”  Inside  was  the  little  poem  of  solace  “What  God  Hath 
Promised”  and  information  as  follows: 

God  hath  not  promised 
Skies  always  blue, 

Flower-strew'n  pathways 
All  our  lives  through 
God  hath  not  promised 
Sun  without  rain, 

Joy  without  sorrow, 

Peace  without  pain. 

But  God  hath  promised 
Strength  for  the  day, 

Rest  for  the  labor, 

Light  for  the  way. 

Grace  for  the  trials, 

Help  from  above, 

Unfailing  sympathy 
Undying  love  .  .  . 

In  memoriam,  Robert  Roger  Bottoms.  Died  June  9,  1962  in  his  72nd  year. 

Funeral  services:  M.  A.  Stoess  &  Sons  Funeral  Home,  June  12,  1962  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Rev.  Mr. 
Robert  Scott.  Interment  in  Floydsburg  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers:  John  E.  Slaughter,  Jr.,  Walter  C.  Edds,  S.  M.  Waugh,  Bruce  Miller,  Victor  Berry, 
Victor  Kilgus. 

Edith  is  a  brave  and  sensible  woman.  Although  so  much  of  her  life  was  in  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  knows  that  he  would  not  have  her  grieve  her  life  away  and  she  will  surely 
let  wisdom  and  faith  triumph. 

“Something  beyond!  Ah,  if  it  were  not  so, 

Darker  would  be  thy  face,  O  brief  today 
Earthward  we’d  bow  beneath  life’s  smiting  woe, 

Powerless  to  pray. 

Something  beyond!  The  immortal  morning  stands 
Above  the  night,  clear  shines  her  prescient  brow; 

The  pendulous  star  in  her  transfigured  hands 
Lights  up  the  Now.” 

• — Mary  Clemmer 
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ROGER  MARSHALL  BOTTOMS 

Roger  Marshall,  son  of  Robert  Roger  and  Edith  Marshall  Bottoms,  grew  up  in 
the  home  near  Crestwood,  Kentucky,  and  received  his  education  in  schools  of  that 
area,  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  in  Peabody  College  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Fie  was  married  on  September  5,  1948,  at  Cherokee,  Kansas,  to  Jeanette  Wimmer 
whose  birth  was  May  13,  1926,  at  Cherokee.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  four  children: 

Deborah — Born  September  20,  1951,  at  Forrest  City,  Arkansas. 

Robert  Scott — Born  May  12,  1953,  at  Forrest  City. 

Daniel  Paul — Born  March  12,  1955,  at  Forrest  City, 
fames  William — Born  January  19,  1957,  at  Forrest  City. 

Roger  Marshall  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  manager  of  the  Forrest  City,  Arkansas, 
power  plant.  In  the  summer  of  1960  the  family  moved  to  Helena,  Arkansas,  where 
Roger  is  now  employed  as  Assistant  Superintendant  of  a  giant  new  power  plant. 

In  boyhood,  Roger  Marshall  was  a  very  quiet  and  studious  boy,  obedient  and  con¬ 
genial.  The  home  gave  evidence  of  operating  in  harmony  continually.  “Like  father 
like  son,”  he  was  possessed  of  scientific  trend  and  in  his  room  he  was  allowed  to  have 
experimental  equipment  to  develop  his  talent. 

He  was,  as  his  father,  endowed  with  such  deep  thinking  mentality  that  glibness  of 
tongue  had  no  part  with  him.  His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  given  only  to  worthy  matters. 

His  work  is  outpouring  in  service  to  people.  Much  of  industry  is  dependant  upon  it 
and  comforts  of  life  are  means  for  gratitude.  This  work  abandoned,  the  world  would 
think  the  end  had  come. 

Jeanette  is  a  very  fine  lady,  a  very  capable  mother  and  housewife.  She  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  personality  and  is  loved  by  all  who  know  her.  Her  precious  little  family  is  her 
devotion  and  with  Roger  they,  as  parents,  are  doing  their  best  to  nurture  their 
children  to  righteousness.  They  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

It  seems  that  their  ambition  for  their  family  is  expressed  in  the  following  quotation, 
as  also  is  Roger’s  zeal  for  his  business. 

“Three  things  I  beg  of  Life  to  let  me  keep: 

Rare  strength,  which  through  dark  storm  will  safely  last — 

Until  my  soul’s  dire  need  of  it  is  past — 

Because  its  main  pilasters  reach  so  deep; 

Initiative,  with  eager  circling  sweep 
Of  wings  .  .  .  High  courage,  of  the  keen  enthusiast 
Who  even  in  his  dreams  can  hear  the  blast 
Of  trumpet  calls  that  urge  him  up  the  steep. 

Real  strengtgh  endures  .  .  .  initiative  impels, 

And  flaming  courage  molds  a  dauntless  heart. 

Dynamic  power  these  give — and  self  release. 

With  them  the  world’s  great  inner  citadels 

Are  mine  .  .  .  gay  plumed  adventure  they  impart 

To  life- — while  travelling  toward  the  Sunset  Peace.” 

— Gertrude  B.  Gunderson 

THOMAS  HASKELL  BOTTOMS 

Thomas  Haskell,  son  of  Robert  Roger  and  Edith  Marshall  Bottoms,  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  home  near  Crestwood,  Kentucky.  He  and  his  brother  were  given  an 
experience  in  farming,  having  a  large  part  in  making  a  garden  and  growing  a  field 
of  corn  and  possibly  other  products,  on  their  fertile  acreage.  They  were  energetic 
boys  and  very  helpful  around  the  home. 
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Thomas  Haskell  received  his  education  in  schools  of  Crestvvood  and  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville. 

He  was  married  on  June  19,  1954.  at  Pee  Wee  Valiev,  Kentucky,  to  Jane  Rogers, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Boyles  Rogers,  whose  birth  was  on  October  23,  1931, 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

No  children  are  reported  for  them. 

Thomas  and  his  wife,  Jane,  are  a  fine  young  couple,  obviously  interested  in  making 
their  life  together  a  real  contribution  to  the  world. 

In  his  boyhood  Thomas  was  a  pleasant  and  happy  character  of  a  striking  person¬ 
ality  and  very  serious  in  all  his  work.  In  school  he  exhibited  an  unusual  brilliance. 

He  and  his  brother,  Roger,  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  World  War  II,  being 
active  in  the  far  east  theater.  They  were  in  separate  divisions,  but  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  spending  the  Christmas  holiday  together,  an  unusual  privilege. 

The  author  likes  to  think  of  Jane  as  a  beautiful  and  capable  companion — one  who 
is  interested  in  the  fine  and  beautiful  in  life,  and  a  loyal  helpmeet  in  her  husband's 
business. 

Thomas  had  for  a  few  years,  in  Cincinnati,  a  position  in  some  scientific  field  un¬ 
known  to  the  author.  He  is  now  employed  as  a  civilian  worker  for  the  United  States 
Navy.  He  is  an  Electronics  Engineer,  specializing  in  Instrumentation.  He  lived  for 
a  while  in  Odon,  Ind.  where  he  was  employed  in  this  work  but  later  was  transferred 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  and  Jane  have  their  home  at  present. 

Robert  Roger's  sons  followed  in  the  steps  of  their  father,  being  gifted  with  scien- 
tifific  talents.  Some  of  the  most  worthy  sciences,  some  that  give  greatest  help  to  man¬ 
kind,  are  understood  least  by  people  in  general.  Providence  has  endowed  these  gifts 
to  the  chosen  few  for  a  purpose.  Their  minds  are  thus  formed  and  they  can  but  follow. 
Thanks  be  to  them  for  their  contributions  to  mandkind.  These  words  seem  to  express 
inadequately  the  esteem  that  is  due  them.  The  author  has  a  sense  of  futility  in  the 
eff  ort.  The  following  stanzas  seem  more  truly  expressive. 

Beyond  Electrons 

“They,  who  once  probed  and  doubted,  now  believe 
The  Men  of  Science,  for  they  humbly  learn 
There  is  a  Will  that  guides  the  atom's  course; 

A  Power  that  directs  what  they  discern 
In  light  and  air,  in  star  and  wave  and  sod; 

Beyond  the  electrons  they  discover — God! 

From  research  they  derive  a  new  faith  that 
Sustains  foundations  of  our  ancient  creeds; 

They  grope  through  matter  toward  an  utmost  Light 
And  find  a  living  God  behind  His  deeds.” 

— Adelaide  P.  Love 
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ALMIRA  BOTTOMS  BUTLER 

Almira,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms,  was  born 
in  Fayette  County,  Georgia.  Her  father  had  become  a  member  of  the  People’s  Party, 
a  political  organization  of  the  agricultural  population  of  1890  to  1896,  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  Democrats.  Thomas  J.  Bottoms  had  been  elected  a  deligate  to  this 
party’s  state  convention  for  the  July  meeting  of  1892,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  presidential  race.  He  was  to  leave  for  this  convention  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  on 
July  20.  Instead  of  this  he  summoned  the  family  physician,  for  Almira  made  her  en¬ 
trance  into  the  home  that  very  day.  A  telegram  of  regret  was  sent  to  the  convention. 

Being  the  first  daughter  of  six  children  she  should  have  a  fine  name,  one  particu¬ 
larly  significant.  Having  recently  purchased  a  new  encyclopedia,  Tom  Bottoms 
elated  over  this  little  “red-head,'1  the  sixth  child  and  first  daughter,  searched  the 
pages  of  names  for  girls.  With  each  name  was  given  its  meaning.  There!  In  the  A’s 
he  found  just  what  he  wanted!  “Almira”  meaning  high,  lofty,  noble. 

In  her  upbringing  she  was  informed  of  the  way  her  name  was  found  and  thereafter 
remembered  that  she  had  a  vast  purpose  for  which  to  live. 

At  the  age  of  six  years  she  entered  the  Corinth  School  for  only  a  few  months  before 
the  family’s  move  to  Alabama  in  December  of  1898.  At  the  new  home  in  Alabama 
the  nearest  school  was  beyond  the  creek  which  had  to  be  crossed  by  “foot-log.”  Her 
older  brothers  were  very  kind  in  guiding  their  little  sister  across  this  stream  morning 
and  evening. 

This  little  log  school-house  was  heated  by  a  fireplace  of  a  pole  and  mud-plaster 
chimney  and  had  windows  made  by  covering  the  openings  with  oiled  paper,  which 
transmitted  more  light  than  one  would  imagine. 

In  this  school  was  a  little  girl  named  Nora  who  had,  some  years  previously,  suffered 
typhoid  fever  affecting  one  leg  so  that  it  was  left  shorter  than  the  other.  Other  girls 
enjoyed  annoying  her  by  chasing  her  with  sticks  about  the  school  yard  and  calling  her 
“old  hippety-hop,”  beckoning  to  Almira,  often  called  Allie,  who  would  have  no  part 
in  it,  “Come  on,  Allie.  Let’s  see  old  hippety-hop  run!”  Almira’s  heart  was  torn  with 
pity.  She  went  to  Nora  embraced  her  and  led  her  to  the  steps  to  rest,  promising  to 
protect  her  henceforth  from  such  cruelty.  Nora  often  said  in  appreciation,  “I  love 
you,  Allie,  because  you’re  the  only  one  that’s  good  to  me.” 

Within  a  few  years  a  new  and  better  school-building  was  constructed  nearer  to 
the  Bottoms  home.  There  was  no  stream,  except  a  small  brook,  to  cross  and  it  was 
just  a  delightful  walk.  Each  morning  Almira  walked  alone,  being  later  than  her 
brothers  because  of  home  duties  in  helping  mother.  In  this  way  she  found  opportunity 
for  meditation  and  for  feasting  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  an  ever-thrilling  joy. 
The  wild  flowers  by  the  wayside,  the  music  of  the  birds,  their  nests  and  their  young, 
the  majesty  of  the  trees,  and  even  the  very  sands  under  her  feet  gave  new  ecstacy 
each  day. 

A  vivid  memory  remains  of  the  first  oriole  nest  she  ever  saw,  swinging  from  a  bough 
of  the  tree  that  formed  an  arch  over  the  road.  Close  scrutiny  was  taken  of  every 
stage  of  progress.  First  the  five  little  white,  brown  and  black  speckled  eggs  were  laid, 
the  mother  bird  often  seen  on  a  limb  nearby  and  the  father  bird  on  a  higher  limb 
singing  lustily.  Then  the  mother  sat  quietly  on  the  nest  for  a  period  of  time,  after 
which  the  baby  birds  were  heard  twittering  as  the  mother  and  father  birds  gathered 
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worms  from  the  woodland  to  feed  them.  Within  a  few  days  the  little  orioles  were 
seen  hopping  about  on  the  limbs  around  the  nest. 

Almira  enjoyed  school  and  was  eager  for  knowledge  to  attain  that  meaning  of  her 
name.  English  and  literature  were  her  favorite  subjects.  Physiology,  called  health 
studies  today,  and  history  were  most  difficult  studies.  She  could  never  remember  dates 
in  history,  the  date  that  Columbus  discovered  America,  being  the  only  one  that  made 
an  imprint  upon  her  mind.  These  studies  have  been  appreciated  in  later  years. 

In  girlhood  Almira  had  a  burning  desire  to  become  a  musician — a  good  pianist 
and  especially  a  vocalist.  No  teacher  was  nearer  than  ten  miles  and  no  conveyance 
available  because  of  the  busy  farm  schedule.  She  did  have  some  instruction  by  her 
cousin  Claud  H.  Bottoms  in  choir  singing  and  in  rudiments  of  music,  harmony,  and 
composition.  She  enjoyed  playing  hymns  and  a  few  other  simple  arrangements.  She 
had  lived  for  the  day  when  opportunity  would  come  but  not  until  she  entered  college 
was  it  possible  to  do  real  study  in  piano  and  voice.  The  study  of  voice  was  a  joy  but 
one  piano  teacher  in  college  said  to  her,  “You  will  never  be  a  good  pianist,  because 
your  fingers  are  already  beginning  to  get  stiff.  You  have  waited  too  late  to  begin.” 
Almira  was  crushed.  At  home  that  evening,  as  she  tried  to  report  this  to  her  mother, 
she  burst  into  uncontrollable  sobs  which  she  could  not  restrain  until  the  wee  hours 
of  the  night.  Finally  getting  hold  of  herself  she  reflected  sanely  upon  the  matter, 
“Why  should  I  be  so  distraught  over  an  irreparable  matter?  The  only  sensible  thing 
is  to  go  along  with  the  best  that  I  can  do."  She  continued  her  studies  accomplishing 
enough  to  find  some  enjoyment  for  herself  and  her  parents.  One  of  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ures  resulting  from  these  studies  was  to  be  able  to  play  for  church  services  and  to 
gather  in  the  home  with  father  and  brothers  singing  the  good  old  hymns.  There  is 
ecstacy  in  the  memory  of  the  deep  rich  voice  of  her  father,  as  he  led  out  in  the  songs, 
“On  Jordan's  Stormy  Banks,”  “The  Unclouded  Day,”  “Majestic  Sweetness,”  “Jesus 
Paid  It  All,”  and  many  others  of  the  old  hymns.  It  made  him  very  uncomfortable  for 
anyone  to  sing  with  a  lack  of  enthusiasm.  He  urged  all  his  children,  fff  you're  going 
to  sing  at  all,  for  pity  sake,  open  your  mouth!  What  purpose  do  you  have  in  singing 
if  people  cannot  hear  it?”  Almira  has  a  vivid  memory  of  that.  Of  course  we  all  enjoy 
most  the  enthusiastic  singer. 

Almira’s  time  was  full.  With  duties  of  home,  more  than  any  mother  could  do,  she 
had  to  assume  a  large  portion  of  this  work.  Washing,  ironing,  scrubbing,  sewing, 
cleaning  father’s  and  brothers'  suits,  canning  and  keeping  the  garden,  left  little  time 
for  her  music  practice,  which  she  then  did  for  the  sheer  love  of  it.  Therefore  she  sat 
up  evenings  long  after  others  were  in  bed,  playing  and  singing  in  trying  to  improve 
her  abilities. 

From  earliest  childhood  memories  there  was  an  especial  appeal  to  her  in  church 
services.  A  strong  impression  was  implanted  by  the  seasons  of  prayer  when  all  the 
people  kneeled  for  the  occasion.  It  seemed  that  the  very  atmosphere  assumed  a  genu¬ 
ine  sacredness.  It  seems  sad  now  that  the  custom  of  kneeling  has  become  almost 
obsolete.  In  those  years  Almira  seemed  to  sense  divine  Power  in  the  very  universe.  As 
a  young  girl  she  would,  when  duties  for  mother  were  finished,  steal  away  to  the 
orchard,  sit  silently  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  gaze  long  at  the  beautiful  white 
clouds  floating  in  the  sky,  daydreaming  of  the  angels  and  Jesus  Himself.  She  wished 
so  deeply  for  some  personal  knowledge  of  them  that  she  even  wept  with  the  yearning. 
There  was  a  continued  longing  to  somehow,  reach  out  and  grasp  this  divine  Power 
but  she  did  not  know  how. 

A  very  vivid  experience  of  faith  occurred  in  early  girlhood.  On  a  cloudy,  sultry 
summer  day  her  father,  sensing  some  unusual  atmospheric  appearance,  stood  on  the 
porch  “looking  at  the  weather.”  Suddenly  he  called  to  the  family,  “Come  here!” 
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Joining  him  they  saw  rising,  to  the  southwest,  a  black  funnell-shaped  cloud  which 
was  filled  continually  with  darts  of  lightening  till  it,  at  intervals,  assumed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fire.  It  was  steadily  moving  closer  and  directly  toward  them.  The  mother 
and  Roger  were  both  weeping  and  mother  saying,  “Oh,  its  going  to  get  us.”  Father 
laid  his  hand  upon  Roger's  head  as  he  put  an  arm  around  mother  saying,  “Don’t  be 
afraid.  The  Lord  will  save  us.”  He  had  spoken  those  words  the  third  time  when  that 
tornado  divided  into  two  parts,  each  one  passing  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  home 
where  it  swept  a  wide  path  of  destruction  of  timbers.  It  was  published  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  it  reunited  to  the  northeast  and  wreaked  devastation.  To  this  day  that 
experience  stands  out  as  a  mighty  anchor  in  faith  of  the  Divine,  in  trust  in  that  Power, 
verifying  the  promises  of  the  Bible  to  those  who  truly  believe. 

Almira,  known  to  friends  as  “Allie,”  enjoyed  going  with  her  brothers  and  other 
voung  people  of  the  community  to  the  annual  summer  revivals  of  the  various  churches. 
For  quite  a  time  she  was  more  interested  in  her  boy  friends,  usually  seen  and  visited 
with  briefly  following  dismissal,  than  in  the  services,  except  the  song  service  for  which 
she  was  usually  requested  to  play. 

On  one  occasion  of  a  union  revival  between  Methodist  and  Baptists,  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  minister  also  assisting,  Almira’s  gentleman  friend,  a  consecrated  Chris¬ 
tian,  walked  with  her  out  to  the  wagon  after  the  service.  One  statement  he  made 
“struck  home,”  “Allie,  don’t  you  want  to  give  your  life  to  Jesus?”  She  replied  rather 
indifferently,  “Yes,”  whereupon  the  gentleman  said,  “Allie,  I  know  you’re  a  good 
girl  but  I  know  you  want  to  be  better.”  That  was  the  key  that  broke  the  coldness! 
This  was  the  same  evening  of  her  brother  Matt’s  beautiful  experience  in  finding 
that  great  peace.  All  the  way  home  the  jokes  and  pleasures  of  th  wagon-load  of  young 
people  had  no  appeal  to  her,  but  something  kept  tugging  at  her  heartstrings.  All 
night  long  there  was  a  prayer  on  her  heart.  She  felt  that  she  just  had  to  go  back 
for  the  following  morning  service  and  requested  her  parents  to  let  Matt  take  her, 
driving  the  horse-drawn  buggy.  This  was  granted.  At  opening  of  the  service  Almira 
took  her  usual  place  at  the  organ.  All  during  the  first  hymn  she  could  not  restrain  the 
tears  which  poured  in  profusion  all  through  the  song  service  and  the  message.  That 
was  the  first  sermon  she  had  really  heard.  When  the  invitation  was  extended  it  seemed 
that  she  was  propelled  by  an  irresistible  force.  Kneeling  in  the  altar  in  darkness  and 
hope  her  soul  was  poured  out  in  tears  as  she  tried  to  pray,  two  ministers  kneeling 
beside  her.  Suddenly  the  light  broke  through  and  Almira  had  never  known  such  a 
beautiful  peace.  It  seemed  that  Heaven  had  shone  into  her  very  soul!  Returning 
home  all  nature  seemed  glorified.  The  sunshine  was  brighter  and  the  green  woodlands 
took  on  unusual  radiance.  Almira  had  a  new  life  which  was  to  mean  everything  to 
her  through  the  years. 

After  finishing  schools  of  the  area  she  entered  Jacksonville  State  Normal  College 
where  she  attended  for  only  one  year  taking  education,  piano,  and  voice.  Knowing 
that  she  was  not  as  good  a  student  as  her  older  brothers  Ary,  Matt,  and  Roger,  she 
felt  it  necessary  to  spend  her  college  days  in  school  where  classes  were  held  on 
Mondays  instead  of  Saturdays.  However,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  teach  a  year 
before  she  could  take  further  college  work.  She  took  the  State  Teacher's  Examination 
and  received  a  certificate. 

Applying  for  a  position  she  was  given  the  place  as  assistant  teacher  at  Logan,  the 
village  near  her  home,  where  she  taught  first,  second  and  third  grades  for  a  year, 
having  up  to  sixty-five  students  in  her  room. 

The  following  year  she  entered  Alabama  College  but  after  two  months  was  called 
home  because  of  her  mother’s  illness.  A  school  nearby  having  secured  no  teacher  for 
the  year,  Almira  was  requested  to  take  it.  Her  mother's  improvement  enabled  her 
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to  accept  this  position  because  she  could  board  at  home  and  walk  the  distance  to 
school.  It  was  a  busy  life  doing  the  housework  at  home,  walking  two  miles  each  way, 
and  teaching  from  eight  o'clock  A.M.  to  four  P.M. 

There  were  some  interesting  experiences  in  her  teaching  years.  At  one  place  the 
one-room  school  had  six  grades  with  an  average  of  forty  pupils.  Disciplinary  problems 
were  Almira’s  greatest  concern.  One  boy  had  the  name  of  being  a  “rough  kid,”  and 
truly  it  seemed  that  his  face  wore  the  countenance  of  a  fiend.  In  her  desperate  attempt 
to  keep  a  smile  for  him  and  to  show  a  special  kindess,  there  was  constantly  a  prayer 
that  no  conflict  would  arise  with  this  boy.  Nothing  serious  occurred,  only  little  an¬ 
noyances  each  day  which  Almira  endeavored  earnestly  to  handle  with  firm  tact¬ 
fulness.  Each  morning  she  dreaded  to  see  that  boy  come  into  the  school-room  and  at 
each  day’s  close  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  In  later  years  Almira  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  this  boy  had  become  a  Baptist  minister. 

When  she  went  to  this  place  to  open  the  school  the  place  engaged  for  board  was 
in  the  home  of  her  former  chum  in  grammar  school,  Esther  Chandler  who  was  then 
married  to  Ed  Higgins.  When  Almira  inquired  of  the  charge  for  room  and  board, 
Mrs.  Chandler  responded,  “Well,  honey,  will  six  dollars  a  month  be  too  much?” 
Very  deeply  touched  Almira  replied,  “Too  much!  Why,  Mrs.  Chandler,  I  have  been 
paying  ten  dollars  and  I  shall  pay  you  that  much  too!” 

The  one  room  school  where  she  had  taught  the  previous  two  years  also  had  six 
grades  with  an  average  of  fifty  students.  These  were  a  lively  horde,  requiring  all 
Almira’s  ingenuity  in  working  out  a  harmonious  schedule  of  recitation  and  study 
periods,  and  in  maintaining  discipline.  No  rules  were  made  until  an  obvious  need 
arose.  The  children  soon  began  whispering  to  desk-mates  and  across  desks,  this  be¬ 
coming  more  animated  as  time  wore  on  till  the  whispers  became  very  audible,  regard¬ 
less  of  teacher’s  remonstrance.  This  caused  lack  of  lesson  preparations.  It  was  soon 
clear  that  some  kind  of  rule  should  be  made. 

The  following  Monday  morning  Almira  announced  the  rule.  No  student  should 
whisper  to  another  unless  the  case  was  urgent  and  then  only  by  an  upheld  hand  and 
pop  of  fingers  for  permission  from  the  teacher.  She  was  to  keep  a  close  eye  and  anyone 
seen  talking  would  be  kept  in  during  “recess.''  One  who  had  to  “stay  in"  three  days 
of  one  week  must  have  “a  whipping"  on  the  following  Monday. 

A  group  of  mischievious  boys  decided  they  would  try  “Miss  Allie”  out.  So  they 
were  kept  in  three  days  in  the  week.  The  following  Monday  they  came  to  school 
each  wearing  three  pairs  of  trousers.  The  punishment  being  administered  at  the  end 
of  the  early  morning  session  the  boys  ran  out  the  door  leaping  and  laughing  as  they 
said,  “O,  I  can  do  that  again!  It  didn't  hurt  a  bit." 

A  second  offense  was  committed.  When  the  punishment  was  to  be  applied,  Almira 
had  the  boys  remove  their  coats.  Another  boy  named  Roy  thought  to  indulge  in  the 
same  offense  and  when  his  “lickin"  was  due  he  refused  to  remove  his  coat,  where¬ 
upon  teacher  commanded  him  to  gather  up  his  books  and  go  home.  His  mother  soon 
sent  word  that  she  wanted  to  return  him  to  school.  Reply  to  her  request  gave  him 
permission  to  return  under  condition  that  he  take  the  same  treatment  as  other  boys 
had.  He  contended  that  he  would  refuse.  Parents  of  other  children  “rose  up  in  arms” 
saying,  “If  she  lets  him  get  by  with  that,  our  children  will  ‘stop  school.’  ” 

Almira  never  had  anything  to  weigh  so  heavily  upon  her.  This  was  the  close  of  a 
week  and  she  lived  in  unceasing  prayer  for  a  solution.  Sleep  went  from  her  and  it 
seemed  that  she  prayed  all  of  Saturday  night.  Then  the  solution  came.  She  would 
keep  Roy  in  alone  at  recess  commanding  that  all  other  students  go  out  to  the  play 
grounds.  If  anyone  peeped  the  same  penalty  awaited  him.  She  explained  to  Roy  that 
he  must  remove  his  coat  but  the  tree  branch  would  be  used  on  his  legs.  The  solution 
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worked  perfectly  and  there  were  no  disciplinary  problems  for  the  remaining  school 
months. 

There  were  no  offenders  at  all  among  the  girls.  They  each  wanted  to  be  “Miss 
Allie’s”  friend. 

Social  ostracism  of  the  poor  by  the  elite  circles  has  always  seemed  to  Almira  to  be 
a  cruel  paradox.  One  incident  during  one  of  her  teaching  years  left  a  vivid  reflection 
oi  this  fact  upon  her  mind.  A  man  of  a  wealthy  family,  of  extensive  land  holdings  of 
the  community  lost  his  wife.  Almira  and  her  friend,  Miss  Ida  Whitaker,  who  was 
principal  of  the  school,  were  among  many  of  the  community  who  went  to  the  home 
to  assist  in  every  way.  They  spent  most  of  the  night  sitting  with  the  body  ...  an  old 
southern  custom.  Teachers  were  advised  by  the  trustees  to  close  the  school  for  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  which  was  beautifully  conducted  amidst  a  wealth  of  florals. 

A  tenant  man  on  this  farm  and  his  wife,  parents  of  five  children  who  attended  the 
school,  were  among  those  who  stayed  overnight  in  the  home.  Just  one  week  following 
that  elate  this  mother  was  stricken  very  suddenly  and  passed  away  in  a  very  short 
time.  Visitors  in  the  home  were  so  few  that  Almira  stayed  late  in  the  evening  to  assist 
only  two  other  ladies  in  undertaking  efforts,  there  being  no  such  establishments  in 
those  days. 

Almira  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  this  household. 
Unvarnished  floors  were  spotless  and  dustless,  under  the  meagre  furnishings  and  in 
every  nook  and  corner.  The  family’s  clothing  and  linens  were  of  simplest  quality, 
but  laundered  perfectly,  folded  neatly  and  placed  in  one  small  trunk  and  in  boxes 
slipped  under  the  beds. 

After  walking  to  her  boarding  home  alone  much  after  darkness  came,  the  boarding 
mistress  inquired  in  impatient  tones,  “Where  in  this  world  have  you  been?”  Almira 
begged  forgiveness  and  expressed  gratitude  for  her  concern.  Upon  learning  the  facts 
“Mother  Whitlock,”  a  very  fine  woman,  voiced  a  kindly  apology. 

Teachers  were  instructed  to  continue  school  as  usual  on  the  following  day  of  the 
funeral  service.  Almira  felt  a  wounded  spirit  at  being  unable  to  express  love  to  her 
little  students  of  this  family,  by  attending  their  mother’s  memorial  service. 

Reason  should  teach  us  that  discrimination  of  this  nature  leaves  deep  scars  upon 
hearts  of  the  unfortunate.  Yet  we  have  it  continually  among  us. 

Almira  continued  to  teach  until  the  year  1912,  when  the  family  sold  the  Cullman 
County  home  and  purchased  a  farm  near  Athens,  Alabama.  There  she  entered  col¬ 
lege  again  for  a  year  and  also  took  additional  studies  in  piano  and  voice.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  she  taught  again  in  Cullman  County. 

Almira  had  suitors  occasionally  but  could  feel  only  a  casual  friendship  toward 
them.  Some  were  fine  Christian  men  of  remarkable  personality  and  were  fine  singers. 
One  seemed  to  become  interested  in  matrimony  but  if  he  could  have  won  her  heart 
otherwise,  his  conversation  became  too  revealing  of  his  thinking.  On  one  occasion, 
as  they  returned  by  his  horse-drawn  buggy  from  a  singing,  a  discussion  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ensued.  It  was  concluded  by  these  remarks,  “If  I  knew  the  seventh  day  was  the 
right  Sabbath  I  wouldn’t  keep  it.”  Almira  queried,  “Why?”  He  replied,  “Because 
most  people  keep  Sunday.”  At  home  she  pondered  thus,  “Why,  that  isn’t  even  honest! 
And  he  professes  to  be  a  Christian!  No,  I  could  never  give  my  heart  to  a  man  like 
that.”  Although  her  own  convictions  were  not  yet  firmly  established  she  could  coun¬ 
tenance  only  sincere  honesty. 

Finishing  the  winter  session  of  her  school  of  1914-15  in  Cullman  County,  Almira 
made  a  trip  to  Madison  County,  Alabama  to  visit  her  brother  Ary’s  family  where  he 
had  been  teaching  near  Woodville.  There,  at  an  afternoon  singing  of  the  Cedar 
Point  community  she  met  a  young  man,  Robert  Lee  Butler,  son  of  a  New  Hope  and 
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Paint  Rock  merchant  and  also  a  plantation  owner.  This  man  became  deeply  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight.  Her  brother  Ary  and  his  wife  had  told  her  that  he  was  of  a 
fine  family  who  were  good  business  people,  but  Almira  did  not  even  admire  him  at 
first.  Her  first  impression  was,  “You  little  old  miser !”  His  conversation  did  reveal  cul¬ 
ture  and  an  honest  heart  and  although  he  was  small  of  stature  and,  in  appearance 
much  younger  than  his  thirty-five  years,  he  did  possess  a  polished  manliness  that 
soon  gained  her  admiration.  Correspondence  only  verified  these  impressions.  Robert 
made  several  trips  to  Athens  on  week-ends  that  followed.  A  neighbor  man  to  the 
Bottoms  family  who  was  full  of  humor  remarked,  “That  Butler  fellow  is  on  a  purty 
hot  trail  and  I’m  lookin’  for  ’im  to  bark  up  purty  soon!’’ 

Almira  knew  that  Robert  was  not  a  Christian  man  and  this  made  her  very  sad. 
She  did  some  deep  thinking  and  earnest  praying  realizing  that,  from  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  his  attitude  had  seemed  rather  serious.  He  had  attempted  several  times  to  engage 
in  matrimonial  discussion  but  each  time  she  evaded  it.  He  had  mentioned  religion  and 
remarked  that  he  wished  for  that  eperience  in  his  heart  that  she  had.  Seeing  him  as 
an  honest  man  of  steadfast  character  she  felt  that,  when  he  could  feel  the  Lord  truly 
wanted  his  life,  he  would  yield. 

Almira  found  herself  falling  in  love  with  this  man  in  spite  of  her  unwillingness  to 
do  so.  Truly  she  was  astonished  at  herself.  This  little  man  only  five  feet,  five,  and  she 
had  always  thought  of  her  ideal  as  a  tall  handsome  man  and  a  genuine  Christian! 
Could  this  be  the  one  that  God  had  sent  for  her?  Well,  she  had  given  her  life  to  the 
Lord  for  service  and  he  was  laying  before  her  a  magnanimous  task.  She  believed  in 
this  man  at  last.  Therefore,  when  visiting  her  on  June  twentieth  he  asked  her  to  be¬ 
come  his  bride,  she  could  not  refuse.  He  urged  that  the  wedding  date  be  set  for  only 
one  week  later,  in  time  to  take  their  wedding  trip  to  the  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
He  had  promised  his  youngest  sister  to  accompany  her  along  with  a  party  in  the  Elliot 
Tours,  leaving  on  June  29,  1915.  He  did  not  want  to  break  a  promise  and  he  simply 
could  not  go  now  without  taking  Almira  along. 

The  wedding  was  arranged  for  June  27,  1915,  and  was  solemnized  in  a  simple  home 
ceremony  by  Rev.  Clay  I.  Hudson,  pastor  of  Athens  Baptist  Church,  in  the  presence 
of  relatives  and  friends.  This  was  only  six  weeks  from  their  first  meeting!  After  a 
month’s  wedding  trip,  which  was  a  great  joy  with  a  fine  group  of  relatives  and  friends 
with  Elliot  Tours  by  chartered  train,  Robert  took  his  bride  to  his  plantation  home. 
He  had  farmed  there  for  five  years  previously,  boarding  with  a  tenant  family  who 
lived  in  his  five-room  cottage.  This  family  moved  out  and  the  bride  and  groom 
moved  in. 

After  a  few  years  the  house  was  remodelled  and  the  place  given  the  name  “Glen¬ 
dale  Farm.”  Almira’s  highest  purpose  in  marriage  was  to  honor  the  Lord  of  life — to 
be  a  truly  Christian  wife  and  mother  and  it  seemed  that  this  farm  was  a  wholesome 
environment  for  a  family.  Her  greatest  concern  was  that  her  husband  would  become 
a  Christian.  Therefore,  she  resolved  to  live  an  example  of  loving  loyalty  to  the  Creator 
and  to  her  every  duty. 

The  realization,  “I  must  be  a  live  wire!"  was  continually  with  her.  Motherhood 
was  regarded  as  a  joy  and  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  completeness  of  a  home.  Four 
children  were,  in  her  mind,  an  ideal  family,  every  daughter  needing  a  sister  and  every 
son  a  brother.  This  home  was  blessed  with  just  twice  that  number: 

James  Edward — Born  March  31,  1916. 

Nancilu — Born  July  9,  1917. 

Helen  Ruth — Born  March  29,  1919. 

Robert  Lee,  Jr. — Born  July  16,  1920.  >' 

Thomas  Gilbert — Born  December  2,  1922. 
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Mary  Alice — Born  July  18,  1925. 

Daniel  Madison — Born  September  25,  1928. 

Bettie  Almira — Born  December  22,  1931. 

Every  one  of  these  eight  children  was  born  in  prayer — prayer  first  of  dedication 
to  the  Lord  and  for  them  to  grow  up  to  become  dedicated  souls,  whose  supreme  loy¬ 
alty  would  be  to  the  Christ  of  Calvary  and  the  Father  of  Heaven. 

The  vast  responsibility  of  a  farmer’s  wife  seemed  the  natural  thing  since  her  up¬ 
bringing  had  provided  the  strength,  willingness  and  endurance.  Having  ten  tenant 
farmers  on  the  farm  it  was  soon  evident  that  this  bride  was  to  find  much  service  for 
others  in  this  field  of  labor.  It  often  fell  her  lot  to  assist  in  treating  injured  animals. 
Many  an  evening,  when  all  others  on  the  farm  were  asleep  in  bed,  she  went  to  the 
barn  with  her  husband  and  held  the  bridle  of  an  injured  horse  or  mule  while  he 
bathed  the  spot  with  hot  salty  water  and  poured  in  iodine;  or  she  helped  him  with 
a  sick  cow  or  calf,  or  to  the  hen  house  and  de-loused  the  laying  brood.  This  was  often 
into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night. 

When  girls  on  the  place  got  married  Almira  often  made  the  wedding  dress,  or  an 
infant  died  she  made  burial  garments  and  on  one  occasion  even  assisted  in  making  the 
casket.  No  burial  insurance  was  available  in  those  early  days  of  her  marriage.  Many 
times  she  was  called  upon  to  prescribe  and  provide  treatments  for  minor  illnesses, 
injuries  to  children  and  skin  rashes.  Some  would  come  saying,  “We  need  Dr.  Butler  to 
prescribe.”  This  was  joy  just  to  be  of  some  help  to  others  and  these  people  seemed 
almost  a  part  of  the  family. 

Also  Almira  learned  many  helpful  ideas  from  the  mothers  of  these  families  in 
household,  canning  and  gardening  work. 

There  were  also  many  absurd  superstitions  held  by  some  for  which  efforts  were 
made  to  help  them  overcome,  and  always  there  was  a  longing  for  them  all  to  see 
the  love  of  Jesus  in  her  life  that  those,  who  were  Christians,  might  be  strengthened 
and  those  who  were  not  might  become  thirsty  for  “the  water  of  life.” 

These  people  were  poor,  their  education  and  culture  very  limited  but  their  labor 
was  long  and  hard.  The  kindliness  of  a  tender  heart  went  out  to  them  as  a  part  of 
the  one  big  family  of  Glendale  Farm. 

Regardless  of  her  blessed  experience  and  training  in  matters  of  religion  Almira  had 
not,  till  after  marriage,  come  to  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  concerning  the  day  of 
rest.  After  marriage  she  attended,  with  her  husband,  services  of  various  bodies — 
Primative  Baptist,  Missionary  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Church  of  God,  and 
Church  of  Christ,  and  enjoyed  many  wonderful  messages.  However,  she  was  led 
continually  to  see  that  something  was  lacking  in  her  own  convictions.  She  had  been 
observing  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  right  along,  not  with  a  definite  understanding 
herself  but  because  she  had  no  valid  excuse  to  do  otherwise.  Soon  there  was  a  deep 
realization  that  she  must  know  the  real  truth.  She  knew  many  ministers  and  lay 
Christians  of  first  day  churches  who  were  very  fine  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  conse¬ 
crated  people,  and  ministers  whose  messages  were  exalting  and  deeply  moving.  She 
thought,  “Surely  these  wonderful  people  cannot  be  wrong.”  Yet  that  still  small  voice 
continued  to  haunt  her,  “Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  Sleep¬ 
less  nights  were  long  and  tedious. 

Before  marriage  Almira  had  thought  herself  a  genuine  Christian.  She  thought 
surely  there  was  Biblical  ground  for  a  Sunday  Sabbath  and  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
situation  being  in  such  a  minority.  In  fact  being  popular  with  friends  had  a  great 
appeal.  Now  it  was  becoming  very  uncomfortable  to  be  uninformed.  She  knew  that 
the  Bible  was  God’s  Word — His  eternal  Word.  Therefore  she  began  spending  those 
sleepless  nights  in  study  to  find  God’s  way  for  her  own  life  regardless  of  all  the  fine 
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people  the  earth  could  hold.  “The  midnight  oil"  was  burned.  Long  after  husband  and 
children  were  in  bed  and  asleep,  the  lights  still  burned  and  Almira  studied.  Religious 
history,  encyclopedias,  histories  of  various  denominations,  history  of  the  Sabbath, 
always  comparing  with  the  Bible,  were  her  studies.  The  Bible  was  the  basic  study.  She 
read  and  heard  many  reasons  for  Sunday  observance  given  by  ministers  and  others, 
and  always  studied  with  a  prayer  the  real  meaning  of  scripture  passages  presented. 
She  had  wanted  to  find  a  real  reason  to  go  along  with  the  multitudes  but  she  had 
to  be  honest  with  her  Lord  and  His  Word. 

Almira  desired  deep  in  her  soul  to  have  approval  of  all  these  fine  people,  these  fine 
congregations;  but  she  never  lost  sight  of  that  day  when  she  knelt  at  an  alter  and 
poured  out  her  soul  in  tears,  how  her  heart  was  set  to  be  led  by  the  Lord  regardless 
of  all  the  world.  Continuing  prayer  and  study  of  the  Bible  revealed  clearly  that  a 
Sunday  Sabbath  had  nothing  scriptural  to  support  it,  that  Jesus  and  all  the  Apostles 
observed  the  Bible  Sabbath,  that  the  earlv  church  met  on  that  dav  and  that  the  first 
Gentile  Church  had  its  beginning  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  also  clear  that,  in  every 
place  where  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath, 
they  were  at  the  house  of  worship  or  on  the  way  there.  It  was  also  obvious  that,  when 
understood  correctly,  God’s  Word  gives  no  evidence  of  a  change.  The  following  facts 
became  very  evident  to  her: 

1.  There  is  a  divine  command  to  God's  people — and  verified,  all  through  the  Bible 
bv  His  prophets  and  by  Jesus  and  the  Apostles — to  keep  holy  the  seventh  day  Sab¬ 
bath. 

2.  Unnumbered  blessings  are  promised,  and  experienced,  by  observing  it  out  of  love 
to  the  Eternal  and  perfect  Mind  by  which  it  was  decreed. 

Study  of  history  revealed  that  the  effort  to  make  the  change,  the  thought  as  spoken 
in  Daniel  7:25,  occurred  about  three  hundred  years  after  Jesus'  ascension. 

She  read  in  the  Bible  that  interpretations  were  to  be  only  of  God,  and  not  of  any 
individual.  Also  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  one's  own  heart  would  lead  him  into  all 
truth.  Then  she  knew  that  God's  Word,  the  Holy  Bible  alone,  interpreted  by  the  Holv 
Spirit  that  had  come  into  her  soul,  was  leading. 

“We  search  the  world  for  turth.  We  cull 
The  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful, 

From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll, 

And  all  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul; 

And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best, 

We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest, 

To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read.” 

- — John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

Almira’s  conviction  was  established  and  no  earthly  power  could  shake  it.  To  her 
it  was  less  uncomfortable  to  be  with  a  minority  than  to  knowingly  trample  upon  her 
Saviour’s  will.  By  His  strength  she  could  look  the  world  in  the  face  and  live  for  her 
Lord. 

Later  in  life  she  was  led  to  make  a  special  study  of  Christian  Science  which  is  a 
beautiful  religion  of  love,  the  basic  emphasis  being  the  All-powerfulness  of  God  which 
is  the  embodiment  of  love.  She  could  and  was  not  afraid  to  studv  the  tenets  of  everv 

J  J 

church  body  because  she  knew  that  the  “Spirit  of  Truth"  that  had  come  into  her 
heart  would  enable  her  to  discern  the  real  truth.  She  knows  by  her  own  experiences 
that  there  is  healing  for  God’s  people  whose  love  and  faith  is  right.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  resume  of  details  but  Almira  has  had  some  remarkable  experiences  of  God's 
power  in  her  life.  She  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  Almighty  Power,  the  ever-presence 
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and  the  infinite  knowledge  of  the  Creator;  spoken  in  theological  circles  as  omnipo¬ 
tence,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience.  His  presence  and  power  is  continuous — always 
with  us  in  any  case  and  anywhere. 

Yet  for  all  this  it  seemed  only  more  reason  to  Almira  to  love  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Bible.  If  we  are  His  children  it  should  be  our  Sabbath.  Surely  every  sincere  Christian 
would  accept  it  if  they  only  knew  how  and  when  the  “day  of  the  sun”  supplanted  it. 
Truly  it  is  not  divine  will  for  the  church  to  be  divided  but  Jesus  Himself  and  His 
Apostles,  who  lived  and  worked  with  him  for  three  years,  said  that  it  would  be  so 
because  of  error. 

“They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak, 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred  scoffing  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink, 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be, 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three.” 

— James  Russell  Lowell 

Almira  sincerely  believes  that  the  Bible  has  all  the  answers.  She  believes  that  loving 
one’s  neighbor  as  himself  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Christian  life  and  to  love  even  one’s 
enemies  and  forgive  their  faults  and  impositions  is  certainly  one  requisite  to  our  final 
and  eternal  salvation — that  this  is  the  charity  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  spoke  with¬ 
out  which  he  said  we  are  nothing.  Love  can  solve  every  problem  between  two  indi¬ 
viduals  if  made  one’s  basic  rule.  She  verily  believes  that  what  cannot  be  done  by  love 
cannot  be  done!  Resentment  never  hurts  anyone  so  much  as  the  one  in  whose  heart  it 
is  harbored. 

The  following  verse  is  a  great  favorite  of  Almira's: 

“He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 

Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 

But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win; 

We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in.” 

• — Edwin  Markham 

It  often  seemed  to  Almira  that  her  life  was  of  necessity  a  continual  rush.  In  girl¬ 
hood  days  duties  of  home  were  so  pressing  during  school  months  that  time  was  vital. 
Ironing  was  done  evenings  besides  her  homework.  Dishes  were  to  wash,  beds  to  make, 
floors  to  sweep  before  she  could  leave  each  morning.  Her  teaching  days  were  just  as 
full.  Paying  so  little  board,  ten  dollars  per  month,  it  would  actually  seem  lazy  to 
neglect  to  assist  in  the  kitchen.  Teaching  obligations,  necessary  and  assumed,  required 
much  time.  With  heavy  duties  she  became  somewhat  absent-minded  at  times. 

As  a  mother  duties  upon  duties  came  and  later  her  parents  became  feeble  which 
called  for  help.  As  their  last  days  drew  near,  Almira  drove  very  often  from  Woodville 
to  Athens,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  one  way,  to  care  for  them  and  their  house¬ 
hold  duties. 

On  one  occasion  Robert  had  had  a  fresh  beef  butchered  and  placed  in  the  freezer 
plant  and  portions  brought  home  occasionally.  As  the  trip  to  Athens  led  through 
Gurley,  the  home  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Hereford,  he  requested  Almira,  as  she  was  going 
one  day,  to  take  a  nice  steak  along  for  the  family.  Wrapping  it  in  brown  paper  she 
hurried  off.  Arriving  at  the  Hereford  home  no  one  was  there.  She  just  picked  up  the 
package  hastily,  went  into  the  kitchen  and  deposited  it  in  the  refrigerator  and 
hurried  along  to  Athens.  Arriving  she  greeted  father  and  mother  and  straightway 
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changed  apparel  to  working  clothes.  Unwrapping  the  package  containing  her  walk¬ 
ing  shoes,  behold!  There  was  the  steak!  The  shoes  had  gone  into  the  Herefords’ 
refrigerator  instead. 

After  marriage  Almira  felt  a  longing  to  give  of  herself  in  some  way  of  religious 
service  and  prayed  for  a  clear  way  to  be  laid  before  her.  The  community  church 
which  was  Baptist  had  been  without  a  leader  for  some  time  and  the  group  felt  the 
need  of  a  Sunday  school.  Discussing  this  among  themselves  they  agreed  to  request 
‘Miss  Almira"  to  assist  in  organizing  it.  She  was  amazed  to  be  elected  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  teacher  of  a  class.  She  continued  to  help  in  such  capacities  for  twenty-two 
years,  until  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  house  of  worship  was  constructed  in  the  little 
town  of  Paint  Rock. 

With  her  growing  family  sacrifice  was  often  required  to  meet  these  obligations,  but 
the  way  was  laid  before  her  for  Christian  work  and  so  sacrifice  became  a  joy. 

Visits  were  made  in  homes  where  there  was  illness  and  every  possible  help  given. 
In  some  cases  miracles  were  wrought,  some  through  prayer  of  an  accompanying 
minister.  On  one  occasion  the  father  of  a  family  of  eight  children  was  pronounced 
by  his  physician  to  be  unable  to  live  till  the  following  day.  Almira's  heart  was  so 
burdened  for  this  precious  family  that  she  prayed  all  night  for  the  healing  of  this 
man.  When  the  doctor  returned  the  next  morning  he  expressed  astonishment  that 
the  father  was  recovering.  Almira  experienced  a  deep  feeling  of  thankful  humility 
and  of  joy  for  the  family,  but  kept  it  to  herself  for  years. 

Deep  and  humble  gratitude  beyond  adequate  expression  is  felt  for  the  loving  tribute 
written  by  her  younger  sister,  a  Shakespearan  Sonnet  which  follows: 

“GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT 
( Matthew  25:2 1 ) 

For  my  sister,  Mrs.  Almira  B.  Butler,  written  spontaneously  in  response  to  a  letter  from  her. 

In  lowliness  of  Christian  brotherhood — 

In  selflessness,  with  neither  pride  nor  scorn — 

She  goes  along  the  waysides  doing  good, 

Giving  help  and  soothing  those  that  mourn. 

She  longs  to  follow  in  the  Master's  way, 

To  let  the  healing  Word  of  Life  be  spoken, 

That  gloom  may  flee  as  dawns  the  light  of  day 
In  humble  homes  where  sacred  bread  is  broken. 

For  simple  deeds  of  kindness,  sufferers  find 
Their  courage  is  restored,  their  hope  renewed, 

While  they  are  clothed  again  in  saner  mind 
And  with  a  greater  love  of  Christ  imbued. 

She  will  hear  the  Master's  “God  bless  thee! 

What  thou  hast  done  for  these,  thou’st  done  for  me!” 

■ — Mollie  Ruth  Bottoms 

Although  Robert  was  a  small  man  he  was  stalwart  in  character,  having  no  unwhole¬ 
some  habits  as  smoking  or  drinking,  and  he  proved  himself  a  capable  manager  of  the 
thousand  acre  farm  presented  to  him  by  his  father.  He  could  be  serious  but  was  so 
humorous  and  even  comical  most  of  the  time  that  Almira  often  wondered  if  he  ever 
really  had  serious  thoughts. 

He  was  adept  at  solving  problems.  Many  times  Almira  would  be  bewildered  about 
some  problem  that  was  urgent  when  Robert  would  come  along  with  a  very  simple 
solution  often  in  such  a  case  as  some  neurotic,  who  could  drive  one  to  distraction 
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with  imagined  illnesses  or  mistreatment.  Almira  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  turn  the 
course  of  conversation.  Robert  would  soon  and  simply  have  this  patient  talking 
pleasantly  and  even  joking.  Also  many  problems  about  the  home  were  as  readily 
solved. 

Even  with  this  skill  of  reason  he  often  found  himself  in  a  predicament.  One  day 
he  was  out  working  when  a  light  rain  occurred.  He  considered  it  too  light  to  bother 
about  changing  clothes,  insisting  that  Almira  slip  a  folded  towel  inside  covering  his 
back  and  shoulders.  Soon  his  brother  came  by  inviting  Robert  to  go  with  him  to  a 
funeral  at  Woodville.  Time  was  too  short  to  change  only  his  outer  garments.  He  was 
soon  in  the  funeral  audience  later  going  with  the  group  to  the  cemetary.  As  the  grave 
was  filled  he  stood  visiting  with  other  gentlemen,  when  suddenly  he  felt  something 
sliding  down  inside  his  trouser  leg  and  landing  at  his  feet.  There!  It  was  the  towel  and 
imagine  his  embarrassment! 

On  one  occasion  Almira  was  doing  some  baking  along  with  other  duties  of  the 
kitchen,  one  of  which  was  making  soap  made  by  using  a  given  weight  of  melted 
grease,  a  certain  measure  of  water  to  one  can  of  lye  to  dissolve,  then  stirring  all 
together,  which  made  a  substance  that  looked  like  cake  batter.  This  was  poured  in 
a  wide  pan,  allowed  to  become  cold  when  it  was  cut  into  square  cakes.  It  had  just  been 
poured  into  the  pan  to  set  when  Robert  came  in.  Discussing  food  he  reached  his  hand 
over  without  question,  scooping  up  with  his  finger  a  portion  of  this  batter  as  he 
remarked,  “T-h-i-s  is  what  I  like!”  Swallowing  it  down  before  Almira  could  speak 
he  yelled,  “What  in  the  world?  I  thought  that  was  cake  batter!” 

One  day  he  went  out  to  the  mountain  farm  riding  horseback  up  the  steep  moun¬ 
tain-side  pathway.  Looking  over  the  farm  and  discussing  various  problems  with  the 
tenants  till  late,  it  was  dark  before  he  returned  to  the  mountain  path.  He  missed  the 
path  but  felt  confident  that  he  was  guiding  the  horse  aright,  even  though  a  little  dif¬ 
ficult  at  times.  Reaching  a  certain  point  the  horse  stopped  short  in  his  tracks.  Robert 
kicked  his  sides  with  his  heels  in  the  saddle  stirrups  but  the  steed  refused  to  move. 
Robert  got  down  to  find  a  small  tree  branch  for  stronger  persuasion  but  decided  to 
investigate  the  reason  for  the  rebellion.  They  were  right  on  the  precipice  of  a  high 
bluff!  Robert  was  thankful  for  the  wisdom  of  a  horse.  He  let  the  rein  slack  in  his 
hand  and  was  led  directly  back  to  the  pathway  and  safely  home.  Almira  rejoiced  that 
the  Divine  Presence  was  guiding. 

Robert  was  an  erengetic  man,  eager  to  do  a  good  part  by  his  family  and  to  make 
a  good  farm  of  the  acres  presented  to  him.  This  farm  was  considered  by  some  as  a 
poor  one  “way  back  in  the  backwoods.”  On  one  occasion  a  travelling  salesman  was 
riding  with  Robert’s  brother  Canada,  from  the  New  Hope  Butler  Brothers’  Store  to 
the  Butler  and  Rousseau  Store  at  Paint  Rock.  When  they  came  to  Glendale  Farm,  the 
rocky  muddy  road  making  very  unpleasant  riding,  the  salesman  remarked,  “Who  in 
the  world  lives  here?  Nobody  but  a  criminal  would  live  in  such  a  place!”  Canada’s 
reply  that  it  was  his  brother’s  home  brought  forth  stuttering  efforts  of  apology. 

This  farm  now  has  improved  soil,  large  fields  of  crops,  lush  meadows  and  broad 
green  pastures  with  herds  of  cattle  grazing  them  and  a  nice  paved  road  connecting- 
two  highways. 

Rearing  eight  children  and  giving  them  high  school  and  college  education  was  a 
long  continuous  effort  and  many  times,  especially  during  depression  years,  the  way 
before  seemed  very  uncertain  but  there  was  always  a  provision,  often  times  by  much 
sacrifice  to  the  parents.  There  was  the  year  that  Robert  took  the  farm  hands  and 
went  into  the  mountain  forests  to  cut  timbers  themselves,  which  were  sold  to  keep 
the  children  in  college  and  then  the  year  he  had  to  cash  in  all  his  savings  bonds  to 
pay  expenses.  At  one  time  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  the  maximum  funds  on  his  life 
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insurance  policies  which  were  discontinued  instead  of  being  repaid.  Then  new  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  were  much  higher  because  of  his  age. 

Robert  was  always  rewarded  it  seems  by  having  every  year  at  least  one  man  on  the 
farm  that  truly  gave  of  himself  in  service,  one  who  stayed  with  a  feeling  of  duty 
when  Robert  was  away  to  cattle  markets  or  other  business,  till  every  chore  was  done, 
livestock  all  fed,  sheep  and  lambs  bedded  down  for  the  night  even  in  rain  or  snow  and 
ice.  This  service  merited  and  gained  deep  gratitude.  At  year’s  end  Robert  expressed 
this  gratitude  in  some  practical  way  of  reward. 

Then  there  was  the  family,  every  member  of  which  labored  “day  in  and  day  out" 
to  raise  a  fine  variety  of  vegetables  and  also  an  abundance  of  strawberries.  The  pre¬ 
cious  children  were  sent  every  day  in  season  to  the  Butler  household  with  pails  of 
strawberries  or  baskets  of  vegetables.  The  memory  of  this  wells  up  to  tears  of 
gratitude. 

Almira  enjoyed  being  a  housekeeper,  every  art  of  the  home  having  attraction  to 
her.  The  needle  was  an  especial  joy  and  there  were  many  needs  for  its  use  as  garments 
were  made  for  all  the  family.  Making  beautiful  things  was  a  delight  and  she  appre¬ 
ciates,  very  deeply,  the  many  new  ideas  that  she  learned  from  her  husband’s  sister 
Laura,  who  was  efficient  in  many  arts. 

Her  children  were  to  her  as  her  own  body  and  soul.  She  was  as  interested  in  Eternity 
for  them  as  for  herself.  The  need  of  a  nice,  comfortable,  and  convenient  home  for 
security  for  her  family,  was  recognized  but  she  never  aspired  to  have  a  palace.  Sloven¬ 
ness,  in  her  thoughts,  was  poor  Christian  witness.  Therefore  she  enjoyed  neatness  but 
never  cared  to  be  a  veritable  fashion-plate  such  as  is  often  met  on  occasions.  Jewelry 
seemed  superficial.  Almira  thought  that  if  she  could  not  reflect  beauty  of  sold  then 
she  could  not  be  beautiful. 

A  story,  read  in  literature  during  school  days,  had  lingered  vividly  in  her  mind  to 
find  application  in  this  life  of  motherhood.  It  may  not  be  accurately  quoted  but  the 
substance  is  this:  A  princess  once  visited  the  home  of  a  lady  for  whom  she  had  deep 
admiration.  Having  some  new  jewels  of  which  she  was  very  proud  she  took  her  jewel 
case  along.  Displaying  them  to  this  friend  Cornelia,  she  explained  the  value  of  each 
and  howr  she  came  in  possession  of  it.  Finishing  this  she  said,  “And  now,  will  you 
please  show  me  your  jewels?”  Calling  her  four  small  sons  to  her  and  placing  her  arms 
around  them  Cornelia  replied  tenderly,  “These  are  my  jewels.” 

After  all  their  children  had  grown  to  adulthood,  Robert  Lee,  Sr.,  attended  church 
services  with  his  wife  more  frequently.  Having  a  minister  whose  messages  moved 
him  very  deeply  he  decided  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  Lord,  offered  himself  for  prayer 
and  found  the  Lord  precious  to  him.  This  certainly  was  a  time  of  rejoicing!  Almira, 
for  all  these  thirty-eight  years,  had  never  despaired  of  the  hope  that  he  would  become 
a  Christian.  Many  prayers  had  ascended  for  him.  Now  she  could  scarcely  contain 
her  ecstacy.  He  was  baptized  and  became  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
body  of  the  church. 

When  Robert  was  seventy  year  old,  two  brain  tumors  developed  just  back  of  both 
eyes  and  at  the  back  of  the  front  lobe  of  his  brain.  At  intervals  everything  “blacked 
out"  for  him.  This  caused  two  serious  accidents  with  a  farm  truck.  Two  vertebrae  of 
the  spine  were  fractured  and  later  a  hip  dislocated  and  an  arm  broken.  He  afterward 
submitted  to  an  operation.  All  the  family’s  friends  and  some  relatives  expected  him 
to  return  home  in  a  casket.  Doctors  and  nurses  agreed  that  a  miracle  brought  him 
through  in  fine  order.  He  is  virtually  retired  from  farming  now  yet  quite  active  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two. 

Robert  and  Almira  are  deeply  thankful  for  their  family.  Much  prayer,  effort,  and 
exhaustion  was  spent  in  their  upbringing  and  education  and  they  feel  rewarded  even 
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now.  During  t lie  year,  1939  and  1940,  they  had  a  son  and  daughter  in  elementary 
school,  a  son  and  daughter  in  high  school,  a  son  and  daughter  in  college,  and  a  son 
and  daughter  finished  college  and  working.  Thirty  years  transpired  from  the  time  the 
eldest  child  entered  school  till  the  youngest  finished  college. 

'They  trust  that  they  have  given  to  their  country  characters  of  fortitude,  individuals 
who  have  courage  and  strength  to  be  living  testimonies  of  righeousness  and  truth 
in  a  world  of  confusion.  Knowing  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  true  “road  map”  to 
Eternity,  it  is  their  earnest  and  continued  petition  that  it  will  be  the  guide  of  all  their 
children. 

These  children  are,  even  at  this  time,  becoming  the  bulwark  of  their  parents'  de¬ 
pendence.  Now  facing  the  sunset  Robert  and  Almira  know  that  they  must  rely  more 
upon  them  as  the  years  go  by,  these  coming  years  that  are  fewer  than  those  behind. 

“Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.” 

- — Tennyson 


James  Edward  Butler 

\ 


JAMES  EDWARD  BUTLER 


James  Edward,  known  as  “Jim  Ed,”  was  a  curly-haired,  blonde  little  boy,  always 
very  affectionate  and  truthful.  His  word  could  always  be  depended  upon.  As  a  boy 
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he  always  confessed  his  errors,  mistakes  and  incidents  of  carelessness,  even  if  he  felt 
that  punishment  might  be  the  result.  He  was  ever  alert  and  deply  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  around  him.  He  loved  all  nature  and  enjoyed  the  woodlands  and  streams.  The 
birds  were  his  friends  and,  although  he  enjoyed  radio,  he  remarked  once  that  he 
would  turn  it  off  at  any  time  to  listen  to  a  mocking  bird's  song.  He  knew  every  bird 
of  the  area  by  name  and  learned  to  imitate  their  songs  and  calls. 

He  once  constructed  a  small  radio  with  straps  to  wear  on  his  shoulder  while  riding 
a  cultivator,  tractor,  or  mower.  He  also  enjoyed  athletic  feats,  swinging  on  a  wild 
grapevine — grown  around  a  tree — across  a  deep  ravine,  walking  a  tight  rope,  and 
deep-diving,  but  he  never  cared  for  ball  games. 

His  education  was  received  in  schools  of  Madison  Co.  and  Auburn  University  in 
Alabama,  except  for  the  first  two  years  of  college  begun  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  which 
he  took  in  Central  State  Teachers  College  in  Edmond  Oklahoma,  where  his  Aunt 
Mollie  Ruth  was  a  teacher.  He  also  did  postgraduate  work  in  Metallurgical  Chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.  His  deepest  interest  was  in  the  field  of  science. 

While  with  his  aunt  in  Oklahoma,  he  experienced  an  amusing  episode  which  re¬ 
veals  some  of  his  boyish  attitudes.  A  portion  of  his  aunt's  letter  is  quoted  as  explana¬ 
tion: 

Jim  Ed  has  another  cold,  the  third  one  he's  had  this  year  (this  school  year)  and  I  am  rather 
peeved  with  him  for  taking  no  better  care  of  himself.  I  have  managed  to  “nip  all  mine  in  the 
bud”  so  that  I  have  not  let  one  develop  at  all  but  if  he  keeps  me  exposed  on  and  on  I  shall  take 
one  sooner  or  later.  And  that  won’t  help  either  of  us. 

I  have  a  good  joke  I  shall  have  to  tell  on  him.  It  may  explain,  in  part,  his  present  cold.  He 
bought  himself  some  boots,  against  his  dad’s  advice,  since  we  came  back.  Last  Monday,  our  cold¬ 
est  day,  he  wore  them  to  school,  when  he  went  up  to  be  registered.  He  was  stepping  about  quite 
neatly  in  his  new  boots,  boot  trousers,  and  rubber  coat  his  daddy  gave  him  Christmas;  in  fact  he 
was  almost  a  miniature  Western  dandy.  He  had  done  all  his  work  of  registering  and  was  ready 
to  go  through  the  final  line  when  he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  have  a  physical  examination, 
which  meant  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  another  building  away  from  the  one  in  which  I  was 
working.  Then  the  hitch  came,  in  the  boots;  he  had  to  take  off  at  least  one  of  them  so  that  the 
examiner  might  see  a  foot.  But  the  boot  refused  to  let  the  foot  go,  or  the  foot  to  let  the  boot  go, 
until  one  of  the  biggest  football  players  straddled  his  leg  and  swung  on  to  it  while  Jim  Ed  braced 
his  free  foot  against  the  boy’s  big  seat.  And  so  the  foot  got  examined.  But  afterwards  not  even 
the  big  football  player  could  help  the  boot  back  onto  the  aching  foot  again,  let  them  strive  and 
turn  and  pull  as  they  might.  Well,  Jim  Ed  usually  decides  that  there  is  a  possible  solution  for 
every  problem.  Did  he  call  me  by  telephone  and  ask  me  to  take  the  car  to  the  other  side  of  the 
campus  for  him?  No.  Did  he  ask  his  football  friend  to  get  a  car  to  take  him  home?  No.  Did  he 
sit  there  in  the  office  and  wait,  hoping  that  something  might  eventually  turn  up?  No.  Did  he 
split  the  tight  place  on  his  boot,  his  nice  new  boot,  so  that  he  could  put  the  thing  on?  Of  course 
he  didn’t.  He  walked  home,  or  rather  trotted,  as  he  said,  down  Main  Street,  carrying  his  free 
boot  and  letting  his  blue  cotton  sock  do  what  it  might  to  keep  the  freezes  from  creeping  out  of 
the  cement  walk  into  his  foot.  When  I  arrived  home  a  little  after  five,  he  was  still  hobbling  about 
the  apartment  with  one  boot  on  and  one  off,  and  when  I  went  into  fits  of  laughter  at  him,  he 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  rather  queer  that  I  should  find  it  to  be  funny. 

Jim  Ed  always  wanted  his  life  to  be  an  open  book.  He  had  nothing  to  hide  in 
attitudes  and  actions.  Honesty  was  his  basic  principle,  and  he  wondered  why  it  should 
not  be  so  with  everybody.  He  became  disillusioned  at  learning  the  opposite  of  some 
of  his  school-mates.  He  said  that  when  others  made  efforts  to  persuade  him  in  any 
way,  he  weighed  it  in  his  mind,  “Now  will  this  pay?”  His  best  judgement  was  the 
deciding  factor.  He  never  tasted  a  drop  of  intoxicating  spirits,  nor  a  puff  of  a  cigar¬ 
ette.  He  just  never  felt  a  temptation  to  partake  of  such,  even  when  urged  by  school¬ 
mates. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  attended,  near  Athens,  Alabama,  a  series  of 
evangelistic  services  where  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the  Lord.  In  his  testimony  he  stated, 
“Jesus  gave  His  life  for  me.  Therefore,  I  want  to  give  my  life  for  Him.”  He  was 
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baptized  with  a  group  of  others  by  Elder  Verney  A.  Wilson  and  united  with  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

His  physical  growth  was  not  as  rapid  as  others  and  at  maturity  he  was  scarcely 
taller  than  his  father.  He  was  not  happy  about  this.  When  he  was  in  college  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  pair  of  shoes  with  heels  built-up  inside  to  feel  a  little  taller. 

Finishing  college  at  Auburn,  Alabama  University,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  did  work  on  a  master’s  degree  which  was  awarded 
to  him  on  June  4,  1940.  To  pay  expenses  he  secured  work  after  school  hours  in  the 
Girdler  Corporation,  a  chemical  plant  with  which  his  uncle  Robert  Roger  Bottoms 
was  connected.  During  most  of  this  time  he  lived  in  the  home  of  this  uncle.  Jim  Ed 
had  a  genuine  admiration  for  him,  considering  him  a  genius  and  philanthropist  be¬ 
cause  of  his  unselfish  contribution  of  his  many  inventions  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
He  also  regarded  Roger's  wife  Edith  with  high  esteem,  she  being  such  an  efficient 
companion,  always  eager  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  undertaking. 

Jim  Ed  worked  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  1940,  as  Safety  Inspector  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  plant  near  Louisville.  The  United  States  being  involved  in  the  Second  World 
War,  he  enlisted  late  in  1940,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  American  Air  Force. 

In  due  time  he  was  sent  with  a  fighter  squadron  to  England,  then  to  North  Africa. 
After  several  months  of  exciting  service  his  plane  was  shot  down  by  the  enemy  over 
Tunisia.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  among  friendly  French  natives  for  at  least  two 
months,  being  able  to  speak  French  fluently.  The  War  Department  notified  his 
parents  of  his  becoming  missing  but  was  never  able  to  ascertain  his  status.  His  best 
friend  who  had  been  with  him  all  through  training  felt  confident  that  he  was  finally 
discovered  by  the  enemy  and  shot  as  a  spy. 

His  parents  and  family  were  held  in  suspense  for  a  year  while  every  possible  effort 
was  made  to  learn  of  his  fate  without  success.  They  hoped  upon  hope  for  years  but 
all  in  vain.  On  November  1,  1943,  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  becoming  missing, 
the  War  Department  declared  him  as  deceased.  The  grief  of  his  family  was  heavy 
but  faith  was  their  sustenance.  He  had  lived  a  beautiful  life  and  they  knew  that  he 
was  as  much  with  God  in  North  Africa  as  at  Woodville,  Alabama. 

Compulsion  is  felt  to  give  here  excerpts  from  papers  written  by  Jim  Ed  in  college, 
and  from  letters  received  from  him: 

From  Journal — 1 

Pleasure  is  dependent  upon  your  state  of  mind.  If  you  seek  pleasure  in  the  realm  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  or  the  superficial  mental,  you  are  not  getting  at  the  basic  root  of  real  true  pleasure.  Real 
pleasure  comes  through  consciousness  of  the  Infinite,  depth  of  understanding,  conceptions  of  the 
great  purposes  of  life.  Through  this  you  sense  the  mounting  of  the  soul. 

From  Journal — 2.  Entitled  “Requisites  of  an  Ideal  Friend.” 

The  ideal  friend  would  not  necessarily  do  this  to  please  his  associates  but  would  do  what  he 
honestly  believes  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  He  would  be  honest,  sincere,  and  loyal  always. 

From  Journal — 3 

My  grandmother  Butler  seemed  happier  at  seeing  me  Christmas  than  anyone  else  and  she  sor¬ 
rowed  more  at  seeing  me  leave.  An  explanation  of  this  is  in  her  age  and  she  fears,  of  course,  that 
each  time  she  says  farewell,  it  will  be  her  last — but  let  us  hope  that  a  farewell  here  will  not  be  a 
final  one. 

She  is  an  extraordinarily  good  and  understanding  woman.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  close  un¬ 
derstanding  between  us  two;  one  is  just  entering  life;  the  other  has  already  played  a  great  part, 
and  should  be  retired — yet  she  insists  on  working  as  though  she  has  not  already  done  her  share. 
She  seems  to  feel  that  she  owes  a  debt  to  even  the  third  generation  but  it  is  they  who  are  indebted 
to  her. 

Letter  to  his  mother,  written  from  Auburn —  4 

I  know  of  no  better,  more  refined  idea  than  that  of  the  attempt  toward  helping  those  who,  ap¬ 
parently,  are  blindly  groping  for  happiness  through  the  medium  of  immediate  pleasure.  My 
grades  aren’t  below  par  because  of  the  temptations  of  laziness  but  their  “lowness”  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  I  see  other  things  just  as  essential.  When  I  try  to  make  a  reformer  of 
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myself,  however,  I  am  often  confronted  with  problems  concerning  myself  that  demand  solution. 
That  leads  me  on  into  the  field  of  philosophy  and  if  you’ve  ever  experienced  a  craving  for  those 
theoretical  solutions  you  realize  how  utterly  infinite  the  field  is.  I  can’t  quite  decide  whether  to 
curb  these  tendencies  or  not. 

Mama,  write  me  what  you  think  of  these  considerations.  Shall  I  narrow  my  life  down  to  things 
material,  finite,  inanimate?  Or  shall  I  theorize?  I  can  conclude  what  your  answer  would  sen¬ 
sibly  be. 

You  see,  my  course  is  training  me  technically  to  increase  production.  The  trouble  with  the 
world  is  not  lack  of  production.  If  I  get  at  the  root  of  the  real  trouble,  I  shall  have  to  devote  my¬ 
self  toward  psychology  and  philosophy.  Though  I  would  still  possess  a  scientific  attitude,  my 
thought  would  no  longer  have  finite  dimensions.  Assuming  that  the  ultimate  zenith  of  earthly 
happiness  is  Heaven,  and  that  Heaven  is  my  goal,  how  shall  I  proceed  to  attain  it?  What  is  the 
nature  of  happiness?  Is  it  invariably  connected  with  materialism?  Certainly  not.  But  real  true 
happiness  is  a  mental  state  which  may  be  most  sublime  when  attained  by  the  theoretical  solution 
of  problems  of  virtue,  and  by  their  practical  application  to  life,  the  nearest  to  the  scientific  stand¬ 
ard  of  which  is  the  Bible. 

From  letter  to  parents  from  Auburn — 5 

When  you  bade  me  goodby  when  I  was  leaving  the  other  day,  Dad  said  to  me,  "Jim  Ed,  live 
up  to  your  convictions.”  That  meant  more  to  me  than  all  else  he  could  have  said.  There  are 
fathers  who  never  inspire  their  sons  with  such  advice.  I  am  thankful  for  a  father  like  that. 

From  letter  to  his  Aunt  Mollie — 6 

Truthfully,  I  can  say  that  there  are  certain  ethereal  realizations  and  cultural  tastes  that  are 
increasingly  becoming  a  part  of  my  life,  and  whose  origin  can  be  attributed  to  none  other  than 
my  Aunt  Mollie  Ruth.  As  I  refer  to  that  beautiful  unparalleled  period  of  my  life  that  hasn’t  been 
rivaled  in  value,  either  before  or  since.  Tears  come  to  my  eyes  as  I  write.  Really  you  are  next  to 
my  mother  and  I’ve  never  realized  a  deeper  felt  sentiment  of  such  meaningful  proportion. 

From  Journal — 7,  concerning  approach  of  World  War  II 

The  world  has  already  begun  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  a 
Second  World  War.  No,  we  of  the  U.  S.  are  not — at  least  not  yet.  But  the  enemies  will  be  found 
for  us,  so  that  we  will  be  forced  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  we  absolutely  refuse  to  make  in  peace 
time.  And  when  these  enemies  are  found  we  will  invent  reasons  to  hate  them  just  as  we  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war.  And  we  will  go  forth  to  kill.  Yes,  the  last  war  was  futile;  they  are  all  futile,  with 
very  rare  exceptions. 

From  letter  to  his  mother  written  from  England — 8 

Mother,  you  seem  to  take  too  seriouslly  my  little  requests.  Please  don't  put  yourself  to  any 
trouble  for  you  have  too  many  things  to  bother  about  already.  Winning  this  war  is  as  much  a 
state  of  mind  as  anything.  You  must  keep  your  morale  up  just  as  surely  as  I.  And  to  do  that  we 
must  worry  none — and  pray  much  that  God  will  give  us  strength,  day  by  day.  Your  loving  son, 

Jim  Ed 

A  poem  sent  from  England  which  expressed  to  him  the  futility  of  war — 9 

“Virocon — Virocon 
Still  the  ancient  name  rings  on 
And  brings  in  the  Untrampled  Wheat 
The  tumult  of  a  thousand  feet. 

.  .  .  Where  trumpets  rang  and  men  marched  by, 

None  passes  but  the  dragon  fly. 

Athwart  the  grassy  town,  forlorn 
The  lone  dor-beetle  blows  his  horn. 

And  still  the  breaking  seas  of  grain 
Blow  havenless  across  the  plain; 

The  years  wash  on,  their  spin-drift  leaps 
Where  the  old  world,  dreaming,  sleeps. 

Grief  lingers  here,  like  mists  that  lie 
Across  the  dawn  of  ripe  July; 

On  capital  and  corridor, 

The  pathos  of  the  conqueror. 
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The  pillars  stand  with  alien  grace, 

In  churches  of  a  younger  race; 

The  chiseled  column,  black  and  rough, 

Becomes  a  roadside  cattle  trough. 

The  skulls  of  men  who,  right  or  wrong, 

Still  wore  the  splendor  of  the  strong, 

Are  shepherds’  lanterns  now  ,and  shield 
Their  candles  in  the  lambing  field.” 

From  letter  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Wade  of  England  written  after  Jim  Ed  be¬ 
came  missing — 10 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  tea  last  July.  You  may  rest  assured  that  while  he  was 
here,  he  was  instrumental  in  forging  yet  another  link  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  and 
furthering  that  understanding  between  us  which  will  make  for  international  good  will  and  rapid 
solving  of  present  problems. 

From  paper  written  at  Auburn,  entitled  “Christianity  and  Science” — 11 

I  believe  that  before  all  things  needful,  beyond  all  else,  is  true  Christianity.  It  only  can  give 
wisdom,  happiness,  and  goodness  to  men  and  a  nobler  life  to  mankind.  Nothing  but  true  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  sustain,  guide,  and  satisfy  all  lives,  control  all  characters  and  eventually  unite  all  men. 
It  may  say  to  the  world,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  However, 
the  man  of  science  might  make  a  similar  statement.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  science 
does  not  deal  with  one  sort  of  truth  and  religion  with  another.  Though  Christianity  is  and  must 
remain  in  the  realm  of  faith,  true  Christianity  must  be  a  faith  thoroughly  consistent  with  estab¬ 
lished  knowledge.  Science  is  in  a  popular  sense,  that  body  of  knowledge  made  up  of  verified  na¬ 
ture  and  her  processes,  and  to  man  insofar  as  he  is  immersed  in  the  physical  order.  Perhaps  in  a 
larger  sense,  science  is  all  verified  and  organized  knowledge. 

Christianity  need  not  stand  in  fear  of  science,  for  most  scientific  minds  of  the  first  rank  are  re¬ 
ligious  in  their  purpose  of  loyalty  to  the  truth,  in  their  emotions  of  wonder,  reverence,  and  hu¬ 
mility,  and  many  of  them  have  possessed  to  the  full  the  consolation  and  the  strength  which  a 
spiritual  vision  of  man  and  the  universe  gives.  Science  may  greatly  modify  our  theories  and  spec¬ 
ulations,  but  she  can  never  disturb  the  deeper  interest  of  the  soul.  No  changes  in  our  system 
of  astronomy  will  put  out  the  stars  and  no  advance  in  science  will  ever  extinguish  the  lights  of 
the  spirit  by  which  man  has  always  and  must  ever  live.  The  great  object  of  Christianity  is  to  re¬ 
deem  mankind  from  a  life  of  sin  and  to  bring  men  into  harmony  with  themselves,  with  God,  and 
with  the  universe.  However,  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  make 
and  mar  the  lives  of  men.  Therefore,  Christianity  must  enlist  the  scientific  spirit  and  employ  a 
scientifically  tested  knowledge  of  human  life,  if  she  is  to  successfully  accomplish  her  work.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  the  Christianity  of  the  future  will  be  at  one  with  science,  especially  the 
human  sciences,  and  will  welcome  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  as  her  necessary  ally. 

The  following  poem  is  added  as  a  tribute  to  Jim  Ed's  scientific  trend  of  mind; 

“Faith  and  Science 

Faith  has  no  quarrel  with  science,  she  foreknows 
The  truths  which  science  grudgingly  bestows. 

Believing,  David  sang  that  God  is  one 
Ere  science  found  one  law  in  earth  and  sun. 

Faith  knows  no  lingering  bond,  she  leaps  to  seize 
The  truth  which  science  doubts;  the  harmonies 
That  men  of  science  learned  from  age-long  thought. 

Were  first  revealed  to  hearts  untrained,  untaught, 

But  reverent.  Let  faith  from  science  learn 
Enduring  patience;  nor  let  science  spurn 
The  gift  of  faith,  a  never-failing  love; 

Thus,  each  supporting  each,  the  two  shall  prove 
The  final  truth  of  life,  that  God  the  Soul 
Through  perfect  law  seeks  perfect  Beauty’s  goal.” 

■ — Thomas  Curtis  Clark 
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Jim  Ed  had  a  number  of  girl  friends,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  one  before 
being  sent  into  foreign  service.  He  told  his  mother  that  he  had  thought  of  marriage 
but  considered  that  unwise  in  view  of  foreign  duty.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise 
and  unjust  to  take  a  lady  unto  himself,  then  have  to  go  away  and  leave  her  to  be 
concerned  about  him. 

The  house  of  worship,  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  of  Paint  Rock,  Alabama, 
was  built  as  a  memorial  to  James  Edward  Butler.  The  following  poem  was  written 
by  his  aunt,  Mollie  Ruth  Bottoms,  in  memorium: 

“He  who  lives  in  Christ  lives  on  forever, 

Sanctified  by  blessings  from  above; 

He  walks  in  ways  of  peace,  and  he  is  never 
Separated  from  the  goodness  of  God’s  love. 

He  knows  he  is  alive,  and  in  the  sweet 
Assurance  of  communion  ever  dwells 
At  home  where  joy  abounds  with  him  complete 
Surrender  to  our  Father.  A  glad  song  tells 
His  triumph  over  sorrows,  doubts,  and  fears. 

Strong  winds  have  lifted  him  above  the  earth, 

Where  sin  and  death  abound.  Let  not  our  tears, 

But  hymns  of  joy  acknowledge  his  new  birth! 

Announce  the  news:  Our  boy  is  living  yet, 

With  Him  who  healed  beside  Gennesaret." 

— Mollie  Ruth  Bottoms 

NANCILU  BUTLER  BURDICK 

Nancilu  was  a  precious  little  girl,  a  distinct  blonde,  enjoying  every  minute  of  life. 
She  was  all  energy  and  in  her  growing  up  she  enjoyed  the  wide  open  spaces,  never 
happier  than  when  climbing  trees,  riding  a  bicycle  or  horseback,  romping  over  the 
meadows  and  mountains;  and  she  had  the  agility  of  a  deer. 

Her  name  is  a  combination  of  Nancy  and  Lula  in  honor  of  her  two  grandmothers 
and  was  given  to  her  by  her  aunt  and  cousin,  Laura  and  Pearl  Butler. 

She  was  a  child  of  very  tender  emotions,  her  heart  being  touched  by  anyone  in 
trouble  or  distress  in  any  way,  even  a  dumb  animal.  She  would  wade  mud  to  rescue 
a  duck  or  chicken.  Once  she  had  a  little  pet  chicken  which  her  brothers,  as  a  joke, 
chased  into  the  mud,  and  when  it  died  as  a  result,  she  cried  late  into  several  evenings, 
and  mourned  for  it  for  months.  She  was  somewhat  reticent  concerning  such  incidents, 
keeping  silent  about  her  sorrows,  so  that  to  others  they  were  seldom  known. 

Except  for  this  reticence,  Nancilu  was  truly  an  extrovert,  enjoying  friends  tremen¬ 
dously,  and  feeling  lonely  without  them.  In  school  months  she  never  worried  about 
home  work,  but  found  it  easy  to  make  good  marks  with  hasty  preparation.  She  never 
worried  about  rips  in  her  clothes  but  in  her  carefree  manner  found  safety  pins  more 
ready  tools  than  needles.  Her  mother  often  remonstrated  as  to  why  she  didn’t  let 
her  know  the  need.  Nancilu  only  shrugged  it  off  with  that  winsome  smile,  replying, 
“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  to  wear  pins.”  Her  friends  in  school  jokingly  remarked  that  they 
could  always  identify  her  coat  in  the  cloakroom  by  the  safety  pins  in  the  lining. 

Growing  into  ladyhood,  she  naturally  had  desire  to  be  beautiful,  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  so.  She  became  dignified  in  her  bearing  and  aspired  to  correctness  in  everything. 
In  college,  on  one  occasion,  she  was  somewhat  surprized  to  win  the  honor  of  the  high¬ 
est  mark  on  record  in  a  test  given  in  social  ethics. 

She  studied  piano  from  early  childhood  and  was  an  apt  pupil,  but  never  practiced 
enough,  being  unable  to  confine  herself  to  the  time.  Her  teacher  once  told  her  that 
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her  head  knew  much  more  than  her  hands  did.  She  did  not  want  to  become  a  pianist 
enough  to  pay  the  price. 

W1  ion  she  was  twelve  years  old  she  attended  evangelistic  services  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  Church,  near  Athens,  Ala.,  where,  at  an  evening  service,  she  went  to 
the  alter  for  prayer  and  was  later  baptized  by  Elder  Verney  A.  Wilson,  along  with 
her  brother,  Jim  Ed,  and  others  and  united  with  the  church.  Her  mother  entertains 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  this  experience.  She  was  requested  by  the  ministr  to  kneel 
in  the  alter  and  pray  with  her  little  daughter.  A  great  burden  weighed  down  upon 
her  heart,  which  was  lifted  simultaneously  as  the  light  broke  through  to  Nancilu.  This 
experience  was  indubitable.  The  certainty  of  it  will  never  be  doubted. 

After  finishing  New  Hope,  Alabama,  High  School  she  attended  Salem  College, 
Salem,  West  Virginia,  for  two  years,  then  transferred  to  Alfred  University  of  Alfred, 
New  York,  for  her  last  two  college  years. 

At  Allred  she  had  several  admirers,  some  ministeral  students,  some  musicians,  and 
she  weighed  in  her  mind,  the  characteristics  of  each.  Since  she  was  preparing  to  teach; 
but,  expecting  to  be  wed  at  some  time,  matrimony  was  not  a  matter  to  shun.  There¬ 
fore,  she  was  not  ruling  it  out  of  her  mind.  One  of  these  young  men,  Victor  Allison 
Burdick,  made  a  real  impression  with  her. 

He  had  a  brilliant  and  energetic  personality.  His  clear  blue  eyes  and  open  counten¬ 
ance  were  revealing  of  straightforwardness  and  kindliness.  He  was  every  inch  a 
gentleman.  Nancilu  could  see  only  one  imperfection  in  him,  that  of  smoking,  and  she 
considered  that  he  had  the  stamina  to  overcome  that.  A  beautiful  courtship  ensued, 
and  both  felt  that  it  was  unfortunate  to  have  a  thousand  miles  distance  between  them. 

After  finishing  college,  both  became  teachers,  Victor  teaching  at  Scio  Central 
School  in  New  York  and  Nancilu  at  Madison  County  High  School,  Gurley,  Alabama. 
He  went  to  Alabama  at  Christmas  vacation  to  visit  Nancilu.  The  evening  after  his 
departure,  Alabama  had  one  of  its  worst  snowstorms  for  years.  Schools  were  closed  for 
almost  a  week  because  of  danger  for  school  buses  on  the  highways. 

Nancilu  and  Victor  arranged  for  their  wedding  to  be  solemnized  on  August  22, 
1940.  Her  parents  arranged  for  a  semiformal  occasion,  her  mother  making  the  trous¬ 
seau  and  baking  the  wedding  cake.  Victor’s  pastor  was  unable  to  make  the  trip,  so 
nuptials  were  spoken  by  Reverend  Clay  I.  Hudson,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  min¬ 
ister  who  officiated  at  her  parents’  wedding  twenty-five  years  previously. 

Almira  felt  a  great  loss  at  having  this  precious  daughter  leave  the  home  circle. 
She  had  been  a  good  Home  Economics  student  in  high  school  and  became  very  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  arts  of  home.  Her  mother  wondered  how  the  home  could  ever  get  along 
without  her.  Also  she  so  lovingly  and  beautifully  cared  for  the  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  often  arranging  walks  along  the  countryside,  Bible  stories  under  the  trees,  and 
other  special  treats  for  them. 

Victor  continued  teaching  for  ten  years,  having  this  interrupted  by  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  from  June,  1945,  to  September,  1946.  During  his  early  teaching  years, 
Nancilu  was  active  in  Girl  Scout  and  church  activities.  She  worked  one  year  as 
secretary  at  Corning  Glass  Works,  while  her  husband  taught  in  the  high  school  of 
Corning. 


Children  born  to  this  union  are: 

Victor  Allison,  Jr. — Born  September  12,  1942.  Finished  Glen  High  School  in 
Illinois,  1960.  Entered  Allegheny  College  in  Pennsylvania.  Now  serving  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Long  Beach  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  “Vic,”  Jr. 
is  a  fine  boy.  He  was  active  in  Explorer  Scouts  while  the  family  lived  in  Lombard 
and  now  shows  marked  talent  in  the  fields  of  science  and  electronics.  These  interests 
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coupled  with  an  intense  love  for  music  and  literature  will,  doubtless,  form  the  basis 
of  his  further  education  for  a  career  when  he  has  finished  his  military  duty. 

Sandra  Lee — Born  November  4,  1943.  Attended  high  school  in  Lombard,  Illinois. 
She  finished  Orchard  Park  High  School,  a  suburb  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  “Sandy” 
is  very  talented  in  music,  now  making  it  her  college  major  and  in  good  progress.  She 
is  attending  Westminister  College  in  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania.  She  has  sung 
in  church  choirs  since  age  8  and  has  played  regularly  for  church  young  people’s  pro¬ 
grams.  She  is  a  sweet  and  beautiful  Christian  girl. 

James  Edward — Born  January  10,  1947.  Has  been  an  excellent  student  in  school, 
and  very  energetic  in  Explorer  Scouts  and  other  activities.  He  has  shown  aptitude  in 
sports  and  music.  He  does  well  any  item  of  work  assigned  to  him.  Is  now  in  Orchard 
Park  High  School.  At  this  early  age  he  has  set  up  a  small  furniture  business  of  his 
own  and  reveals  possibilities  of  becoming  a  real  business  man. 

Christopher  Robert — Born  February  8,  1958,  is  a  handsome  blonde  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  bonus  to  the  family.  He  is  a  cheerful  happy  little  fellow',  with  a  brilliant 
personality,  a  real  joy  in  the  home 

Victor,  the  father,  returning  to  civilian  life  in  the  fall  of  1946,  resumed  teaching  at 
Boliver,  New  York,  purchased  his  grandfather's  farm  and  operated  a  dairy  at  the 
same  time  as  teaching.  He  took  graduate  work  at  St.  Bonaventure  University  prepar¬ 
ing  for  more  efficient  teaching,  but  later  decided  to  enter  another  field  of  work. 

In  September  1948,  Victor  entered  the  business  field  as  salesman  for  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Corporation.  In  1953  he  was  appointed  assistant  District  Manager  for  the 
company  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  family  moving  to  Lombard,  a  suburb.  Here  the 
family  was  active  in  the  Methodist  Church  w'here  Victor  was  president  of  the  Men’s 
Club.  He  is  now  a  Product  Manager  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  his  company,  with 
offices  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  family  now  lives  in  Orchard  Park,  a  suburb  of 
Buffalo. 

Nancilu  and  Victor  are  parents  of  sterling  character  and  certainly  w'ant  the  impress 
of  eternal  values  planted  in  the  souls  of  their  precious  family. 

They  have  always  been  active  in  contributing  what  they  could  to  the  church  in 
their  community,  Nancilu  having  taught  regularly  in  church  school  and  Victor  often 
having  directed  or  sung  in  the  choir. 

Transitory  things  of  this  life  obviously  are  so  fragile  that  reliance  in  the  present 
existance  is  only  disconcerting.  Eternity  for  their  children  means  as  much  as  Eternity 
for  their  own  souls.  Courage  to  live  wrhat  they  know  is  right  surely  is  the  important 
part  of  their  life. 

“My  Only  Opporunity 

The  bread  that  giveth  strength,  I  want  to  give, 

The  water  pure  that  bids  the  thirsty  live; 

I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day; 

I’m  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears, 

The  truth  to  conquer  cruel  doubts  and  fears. 

Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  alway; 

I’m  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  good  measure  running  o’er, 

And  into  hungry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 

The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away; 

I’m  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith; 

I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith; 
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I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day; 

I’m  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way.” 

— Author  unknown 


HELEN  RUTH  BUTLER  POTTS 

Helen  Ruth,  known  by  family  and  friends  as  Ruth,  was  a  chubby,  beautiful  baby, 
and  so  little  trouble  that  her  father  thought  she  could  never  be  spoiled.  She  was  a 
blue-eyed  brunette,  with  very  curly  hair,.  At  the  age  of  eleven  months  she  suffered  an 
attack  of  flu,  which  was  followed  by  pneumonia.  This  was  followed  by  toxine  poison¬ 
ing.  Months  were  required  for  her  recovery  and  she  learned  to  walk  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  months.  Her  first  step  alone  gave  such  courage  that  she  refused  to  rest 
for  almost  half  an  hour. 

As  she  grew,  such  a  temper  was  portrayed  that  much  thought  and  prayer  were 
required  to  effect  a  victory.  Even  so  she  grew  up  to  be  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter. 

Her  dolls  were  constant  companions  and  she  learned  early  to  use  a  needle  deftly, 
sewing  for  her  dolls,  and  later  making  her  own  clothing. 

School  days  were  real  work  to  her.  Homework  was  always  a  task.  She  was  natur¬ 
ally  left-handed  and  her  first  teacher  taught  her  to  write  with  her  right  hand,  saying, 
“Ruth,  you  may  draw  pictures  or  anything,  only  that  you  do  it  all  with  your  right 
hand."  That  awkwardness  must  have  made  her  work  more  difficult.  She  often  wept 
over  her  lesson  preparations  at  evening.  Her  mother  asked,  at  one  time,  “Honey,  do 
you  want  to  give  up  school?”  She  quickly  replied,  “No!  I  couldn’t  bear  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance!” 

When  Ruth  was  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  became  deeply  concerned  about  her 
soul.  Realizing  that  something  was  lacking  in  her  life,  she  called  her  mother  to  her 
room,  and  wept  bitterly,  as  she  explained  that  she  wanted  to  be  right  with  God. 
Mother  consoled  her  by  explaining  that  God  wanted  her  life  dedicated  to  Him  and 
that  His  Spirit  was  ready  to  come  into  her  heart.  Almira  realized  later  that  she  should 
have  knelt  with  her,  that  moment,  and  prayed  for  victory  for  Ruth.  Many  petitions 
have  ascended  for  forgiveness  of  this  and  other  mistakes.  Later  that  year,  a  series  of 
services  were  held  at  the  Community  Church,  by  Elder  H.  C.  Van  Horn  of  Plainfield, 
N.J.,  with  Wayne  Rood,  a  ministerial  student,  as  song  service  director.  Near  the  close 
of  these  services,  Ruth  gave  her  life  to  the  Lord  and  was  baptized  with  three  others. 
She  became  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

Ruth  received  her  college  education  at  Athens  College,  Athens,  Alabama,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Alabama,  State  Teacher’s  College,  and  Alfred,  New  York,  University. 

Being  considered  by  relatives  as  the  delicate  one  of  all  the  Butler  children,  her 
fortitude  and  determination  amazed  everyone.  At  one  class  in  college  the  teacher,  in 
giving  an  assignment,  announced  that  all  papers  must  be  on  her  desk  by  eight  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  School  opened  at  8:30  but  classrooms  would  be  open  until  4:00 
P.M.  Ruth  went  to  her  room  and  began  work  in  earnest.  At  four  o’clock  her  paper 
was  finished.  She  rushed  over  with  it  only  to  find  the  classroom  door  locked.  “What¬ 
ever  will  I  do,”  she  thought,  standing  there  bewildered.  Then  glancing  around  she 
saw  a  chair  in  the  hall  and  looking  up  she  saw  the  open  transom  over  the  door.  Plac¬ 
ing  the  chair  against  the  door,  she  climbed  up,  scaling  the  wall  through  the  transom, 
swinging  down  inside,  and  deposited  her  paper  upon  the  desk.  Thinking  then  that 
she  might  be  locked  in  for  the  night  she  pondered  how  she  could  get  out.  Testing  the 
desks  she  found  only  one  that  was  not  fastened  to  the  floor  and  that  one  right  near 
the  door.  Sliding  it  over  close  beside  the  door,  Ruth  climbed  upon  it  and  scaled  the 
wall  again  to  freedom.  She  expected  the  teacher  to  inquire  the  next  morning  about 
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the  position  of  that  desk,  but  she  seemed  never  to  entertain  any  suspicion  and  she 
never  learned  how  Ruth  got  her  paper  in  on  time.  She  did  not  question  that. 

Lights  were  out  every  evening  at  ten  o’clock.  When  Ruth  failed  to  have  her  home¬ 
work  finished  by  curfew,  as  she  occasionally  did,  she  went  out  and  sat  on  the  fire 
escape  and  finished  her  work  there  by  that  dim  light.  She  was  determined  to  make 
good  in  college  in  any  case. 

At  Florence  she  met  a  young  man,  Frank  Vines  Potts,  an  attorney  who  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama  School  of  Law,  and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Potts.  She  admired  him  as  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  but  had  the  least  thought  of 
matrimony.  It  seems  that  Frank  was  more  in  earnest.  As  time  moved  along,  possibly 
about  two  years,  Ruth  realized  that  she  must  think  this  matter  through  and  realized 
that  she  was  truly  in  love  with  him.  During  summer  school  previous  to  her  last  year 
of  college,  on  a  week-end,  Frank  took  her  by  car  to  her  home  at  Glendale  Farm,  and 
she  announced  to  her  mother  privately  that  her  purpose  in  coming  was  to  announce 
their  engagement  and  arrangement  to  be  wed  in  just  two  weeks.  Mother,  sisters, 
father,  and  even  the  house-maid,  had  much  skurrying  around  to  do  to  prepare  for  the 
trousseau,  the  plans,  and  the  home  for  the  wedding.  The  service  was  solemnized  on 
August  19,  1941,  officiated  by  Reverend  Lavender,  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Florence,  of  which  Frank  was  a  member  and  a  steward. 

They  had  an  apartment  in  Florence  until  Ruth  finished  college.  Frank  refused  to 
allow  her  father  to  pay  expenses  of  her  remaining  college  year,  saying  that  she  was 
then  his  responsibility  and  that  he  would  see  that  she  finished. 

The  United  States  being  involved  in  the  great  struggle  of  World  War  Two,  Frank 
was  called  upon  to  lay  aside  his  law  practice  to  serve  “Uncle  Sam.”  On  May  5,  1942, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  Ruth's  graduation  he  was  inducted  into  service,  being  al¬ 
lowed  a  margin  of  ten  days  to  arrange  his  business. 

In  Atlanta’s  Fort  McPherson  Reception  Center  he  was  given  aptitude  tests  and 
interviewed  for  placement.  He  had  given  as  his  last  choice  for  placement  the  Air 
Corps,  and  that  was  the  place  assigned  to  him  and  that  in  the  mechanics  department. 
An  attorney  handling  tools!  This  was  a  place  he  detested. 

He  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  three  weeks,  to  Orlando,  Florida,  for  four 
weeks,  thence  to  Brooksville,  Florida  for  one  and  a  half  years.  Ruth  lived  with  him 
there  for  six  months  during  February  to  August  in  1943.  In  February  1944,  Frank 
was  sent  to  Dalhart,  Texas,  for  two  months,  to  Fairmont,  Nebraska,  and  later  to 
Seattle,  Washington,  for  three  months  instruction  in  mechanical  service  for  B-29 
planes.  He  was  then  returned  to  Fairmont,  Nebraska,  Air  Base  where  Ruth  and  their 
six-months-old  son  went  to  live  with  him  in  July,  1944. 

In  January  of  1945,  Frank  went  to  Veteran’s  Hospital  for  forty  days  with  ulcerated 
stomach  and  received  medical  discharge  on  February  10. 

Returning  to  Florence,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  they  rented  a  house  on 
Kendrick  Street  for  six  months,  then  purchased  a  home  on  Wood  Avenue  where  they 
lived  for  ten  years. 

Children  born  to  this  union  are: 

Robert  Leslie — Born  January  31,  1944.  He  attended  Coffee  High  School  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  Alabama.  An  energetic  boy  of  fine  qualities,  now  at  the  age  of  making  his  own 
decisions  and  he  will  certainly  be  triumphant  in  the  right  decisions  for  his  life.  During 
the  summer  of  1960  he  was  assistant  coach  of  Little  League  Baseball  team  at  Flor¬ 
ence.  He  finished  high  school  in  May,  1962.  He  entered  college  the  following  school 
year.  He  plans  to  study  law. 

Almira  Ann — Born  May  27,  1946.  She  is  a  fine  sweet  girl,  just  at  this  time,  going- 
through  the  difficult  age  from  girlhood  to  adulthood.  Her  basic  principles  of  right- 
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eousness  will  surely  be  victorious.  She  is  quiet  in  nature  and  a  good  student  of  the 
tenth  grade.  She  is  an  apt  pupil  in  piano  studies.  She  has  finished  one  year  at  Bass 
Academy  at  Meridian,  Mississippi,  now  in  Central  High  School  near  Florence. 

Emily  Frances — Born  December  17,  1948.  A  darling  curly-haired  blonde,  who  has 
quite  a  spirited  nature  but  is  developing  fine  control  of  her  temper.  She  is  very  tal¬ 
ented  in  music.  She  is  a  fine  student  of  El  Reposo  School,  eighth  grade. 

Nancy  Ruth — Born  March  23,  1951.  She  is  a  precious  affectionate  girl,  full  of 
energy  and  interested  in  all  about  her,  birds,  flowers,  music,  babies,  and  other  people. 
She  is  a  bright  student  of  El  Reposo  School,  near  Florence,  Alabama. 

Frank  Butler — Born  December  24,  1955.  He  is  an  auburn-haired  blonde,  a  brilliant 
little  boy,  now  in  first  year  school  and  “bids  fair”  to  progress  rapidly. 

Ruth  and  Frank  are  fine  parents  making  every  effort  to  “bring  up  their  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 

During  the  summer  following  Frank’s  release  from  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  set  up  a  tent  in  Florence  and  began  a  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings.  Ruth  attended  these  meetings  and  as  they  were  establishing  a 
church  there,  she  became  a  charter  member.  She  wanted  her  children  to  grow  up  in 
the  influence  of  the  real  Bible  Sabbath.  As  there  was  no  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church 
near,  she  felt  that  was  the  only  thing  that  she  could  do. 

Frank,  a  fine  Christian  man,  continued  as  a  steward  in  the  Methodist  Church  for 
some  years,  yet  saying  that  he  would  certainly  join  the  Adventists  if  he  could  see  that 
they  were  right.  One  day  he  discussed  it  with  his  pastor,  who  said  that,  according  to 
the  Bible,  the  seventh  day  is  right,  and  concluding  his  remarks,  “but  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  about  the  day,  just  so  we  keep  one  day  holy.”  Frank,  deeply  conscientious,  could 
not  brush  the  matter  off  so  easily.  A  voice  kept  saying  to  him,  “But  it  does  matter!” 
He  felt  that  there  must  be  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  about  it,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  the  right  way  and  follow  it.  He  agreed  to  enter  a  series  of  evening  Bible  studies 
with  the  Adventist  pastor.  Before  these  were  completed  he  was  clearly  convinced  that 
there  was  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  for  any  other  day  but  the  seventh,  set  apart  for  rest 
and  worship. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Adventist  Church  regardless  of  the  results  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  some  people  thinking  that  it  would  result  in  great  loss.  Just  the  opposite  oc¬ 
curred.  His  testimony  is  that  his  business  has  had  greater  success  ever  since  that  step 
was  taken  and  there  is  such  a  joyous  feeling  of  fellowship  in  his  soul. 

“Call  no  faith  false  which  e’er  hath  brought 
Relief  to  any  laden  life, 

Cessation  to  the  pain  of  thought, 

Refreshment  mid  the  dust  of  strife.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  1955,  Frank  sold  the  Florence  home  and  purchased  a 
seven-acre  tract  of  land  seven  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Florence  and  built  a  nice  brick 
home,  moving  there  on  February  6,  1956.  Here  they  grow  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  are  canned  and  frozen  for  the  family’s  food  supply.  They  are  very 
busy  and  very  happy.  Frank  works  in  the  garden  and  with  bees  and  fruits  late  after¬ 
noons  after  office  and  court  hours,  and  on  holidays.  Fie  takes  pride  in  his  fine  water¬ 
melons,  peaches,  and  white  clover  honey  and  the  finest  “crop”  of  all,  his  children.  This 
is  a  beautiful  environment  for  a  family. 

Ruth  is  a  deeply  conscientious  Christian  mother,  the  constant  prayer  of  her  soul 
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being  for  the  souls  of  her  precious  family.  Petitions  will  be  heard  and  her  children  will 
surely  grow'  up  to  be  an  honor  to  their  parents  and  to  the  Lord  of  glory. 

“We  know  Thee,  each  in  part — 

A  portion  small; 

But  love  Thee  as  Thou  art — 

The  All  in  all: 

For  Reason  and  the  way  thereof 
Are  starlit  to  the  noon  of  Love.” 

- — John  B.  Tabb 


ROBERT  LEE  BUTLER,  JR. 

Robert  Lee  Jr.,  the  fourth  child  of  the  family  wras  born  before  his  sister,  Ruth,  could 
walk.  So  he  wras  often  in  the  role  of  “second-fiddle.”  He  learned  early  to  fend  for 
himself.  His  father  began  calling  him  “Bob  "  before  he  was  out  of  the  cradle. 

He  delighted  in  the  things  of  the  farm — fields,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  pastures, 
wroodlands  and  streams  had  great  fascination  to  him.  There  was  not  an  acre  of  land 
on  the  farm  that  he  did  not  know  by  memory,  and  the  river  became  a  favorite  swim¬ 
ming  place.  He  also  enjoyed  school  and  made  good  grades.  Reaching  high  school  he 
took,  each  year,  along  with  other  subjects,  an  agricultural  project.  One  year  it  was 
corn,  other  years  some  other  venture. 

One  year  he  took  poultry  as  his  project,  raising  chickens  which  came  directly  from 
the  hatchery.  This  required  much  attention;  often  cleaning  of  brooder,  waterers,  and 
feeders  and  keeping  uniform  heat,  and  feed  and  water  supplied. 

He  had  to  ride  a  bus  fifteen  miles,  by  the  round-about  route,  to  school,  leaving 
home  about  six-thirty  each  morning.  The  direct  trip  to  the  school  was  about  nine 
miles.  One  morning  he  was  a  little  late  with  the  poultry  chores  and  missed  the  bus. 
He  thought  that  he  could  walk  along  and  possibly  catch  a  ride.  One  car  did  take  him 
in  but  w'as  going  only  a  short  distance.  He  walked  most  all  of  that  nine  miles,  direct 
route,  making  him  very  tardy  at  school.  As  he  entered  the  school  building,  he  heard 
his  name  called  through  the  radio  system,  saying;  “Bob  you  may  stand  up  this  period 
for  being  tardy/’  Bob  considered  that  the  voice  of  finality  and  made  no  attempt  at  an 
explanation,  but  stood  with  aching  feet  and  legs.  The  gong,  ending  the  period,  was 
blessed  relief. 

There  was  a  Shetland  pony  in  the  family,  which  all  the  children  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest.  He  was  very  gentle  to  ride  and  it  seemed  he  would  endure,  with  patience, 
every  antic  conceived  by  the  children.  He  had  evidently  not  been  trained  with  a  cart. 
Bob  and  his  brothers  decided  to  give  him  this  training.  Improvising  a  cart  of  their 
own  invention,  arranging  harness  and  reins,  Bob  was  the  driver.  Down  the  farm 
drive  they  started.  At  the  end  of  this  drive  there  w'as  a  large  metal  gate,  a  wire  fence 
extending  up  to  it.  When  Bob  tightened  the  reins  to  stop  for  the  gate  to  be  opened 
the  pony  gave  a  leap,  turning  to  the  right  and  going  straight  through  the  fence.  As 
he  ran  in  fury  down  the  road  he  left  an  entanglement  of  cart,  wire  fence,  and  Bob. 
Fortunately  there  wras  no  injury  to  him  or  the  pony  but  that  was  enough  cart  training. 

In  high  school,  Bob  was  not  so  interested  in  girl  friends  as  some  boys.  He  did  have  a 
passing  admiration  for  a  sweet  little  girl  or  two  and  had  a  few  dates  along  with  other 
young  people,  but  seldom  asked  for  the  family  car  except  when  his  sister  Ruth  wrent 
along  with  him.  His  parents  were  thankful  that  they  never  had  the  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ence  of  reckless  sons,  and  that  they  had  no  undesirable  habits,  never  partaking  of  any 
kind  of  strong  drink  nor  even  smoking.  Bob  said  that  his  grandfather  Bottoms’  council 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind.  This  was,  “The  only  sure  way  to  avoid 
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becoming  a  drunkard  is  to  never  take  the  first  drop.”  His  mother  counseled  with  all 
her  little  sons,  “There  will  be  no  smokers  in  Heaven.”  This  also  made  an  imprint. 

Bob  graduated  from  New  Hope  High  School  in  May,  1937.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  Auburn  University  taking  agricultural  subjects.  In  his  third 
college  year  he  became  deeply  interested  in  a  young  lady  classmate,  Ola  Grace  Frink, 
known  as  “Grace,”  of  Bladenboro,  N.C.  He  wrote  his  parents  of  this  interest  and 
jokingly  asked  if  they  would  like  to  have  a  daughter-in-law.  His  father,  considering 
it  only  a  joke,  requested  Almira  to  reply  that  he  was  tired  of  so  many  sons-in-law, 
that  he  wanted  a  daughter-in-law  and  saying:  “Tell  him  that  if  he’s  known  the  girl 
for  six  weeks,  to  go  ahead.”  During  the  following  summer  vacation  Bob  took  Grace 
to  visit  his  home.  This  was  a  beautiful  friendship  and  soon  developed  into  a  real 
courtship.  Their  wedding  was  arranged  by  the  assistance  of  very  dear  friends,  of 
whom  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Jones  offered  their  home  as  the  place  for  the  service.  Ola 
Grace  Frink  became  the  bride  of  Robert  L.  Butler,  Jr.  on  Jan.  22,  1942. 

Bob  was  graduated  in  June,  1942,  from  Auburn  University. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  World  War  Two,  Auburn  University  instituted  a  Ci¬ 
vilian  Pilot  Training  program.  This  program  was  carried  out  by  Flying  School  con¬ 
tractors,  using  their  own  planes  and  training  pilots  for  the  Government.  Bob  com¬ 
pleted  this  training  and  remained  in  this  flying  school  for  nine  months,  as  an  instructor 
with  Alabama  Air  Service. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  volunteer  and  was  commissioned  an  Ensign  on  June 
2,  1943.  He  received  “Wings”  about  Aug.  31,  1943.  He  served  in  the  Navy,  as  Flight 
Instructor  and  Sea  Plane  Pilot,  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  months.  Points  of  service 
were  Naval  Air  stations  of  Dallas,  Texas,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  and 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

He  was  released  from  active  duty  on  February  4,  1946,  and  on  February  10,  of  the 
same  year,  he  accepted  work  with  Standard  Oil  Company  as  Farm  Representative  for 
the  state  of  Alabama.  This  work  required  travelling  throughout  the  state.  Therefore 
he  could  be  with  his  family  only  on  week-ends.  A  home  was  built  for  the  family  on 
Glendale  Farm,  near  to  the  home  of  the  parents. 

On  June  15,  1949,  this  work  with  Standard  Oil  Company  was  terminated  to  assist 
his  seventy-year-old  father  with  the  farm.  This  he  continued  for  five  and  a  half  years, 
when  a  younger  brother  assumed  this  assistance. 

In  February  1955,  Bob  began  work  as  a  training  officer  for  the  Army  Rocket  and 
Guided  Missile  Agency  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  His  principle  duty  was  preparing 
and  presenting  training  courses  for  Guided  Missile  Inspectors  and  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neers.  He  was  advanced  to  chief  of  the  training  organization  within  three  years  after 
being  employed.  He  is  often  sent  to  various  cities  of  the  nation  on  government  mis¬ 
sions  connected  with  this  organization.  He  is  also  Captain  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  of 
Huntsville. 

Grace  received  her  education  in  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Bladenboro,  North 
Carolina,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Auburn  University  of  Alabama.  She  was, 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  employed  as  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  De- 
pratment  at  Auburn  University. 

This  home  has  the  blessing  of  four  children: 

Annalie  (pronounced  Anna  Lee) — Born  February  22,  1947.  Now  finished  junior 
high  at  Central  School  in  Madison  County  near  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  attends 
Lee  High  School  in  Huntsville.  A  blue-eyed  brunette,  she  is  a  fine  sweet  girl,  very 
tactful  in  her  attitudes  and  makes  friends  readily.  She  studies  piano  and  voice  and 
enjoys  it.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

Donna  Sue — Born  May  22,  1948.  Also  in  junior  high,  grade  nine  of  Central  School. 
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A  distinct  brunette,  she  is  a  very  matter-of-fact  girl,  very  like  her  great-grandfather, 
Tom  Bottoms.  With  her  the  truth  is  what  is  important.  She  is  more  interested  in 
sports  than  in  music  at  this  time.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

Billy  Gilbert — Born  July  27,  1952.  He  is  in  Central  Elementary  School  and  enjoys 
his  studies.  He  became  a  Christian,  was  baptized  and  joined  the  church,  at  the  age 
of  eight.  He  is  a  fine  boy  with  prospects  of  a  good  life. 

Phillip  Randall — Born  November  27,  1953.  He  is  a  real  boy  with  a  big  personality. 
His  school  work  is  enjoyed  and  he  makes  friends  of  old  and  young.  He  will  surely 
grow  into  a  conscientious  and  useful  man.  He  is  now  revealing  very  marked  talent 
in  art. 

Bob  and  Grace  are  doing  a  fine  work  in  rearing  their  children.  It  has  often  been 
thought  that  they  dealt  too  harshly  with  them,  but  they  have  obedient  children.  They 
are  the  type  that  will  never  be  found  “running  around”  with  undesirable  associates  or 
slipping  out  without  their  parents’  consent.  They  will  grow'  up  with  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  their  parents. 

Grace  is  a  lovely  mother  and  daughter-in-law.  She  is  always  eager  to  help  others 
where  there  is  need  and  often  makes  a  sacrifice  to  do  this.  Her  services  in  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  and  other  community  circles  are  deeply  appreciated. 

Bob  is  a  deacon  and  adult  Sabbath  School  Teacher  in  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church.  Grace  is  pianist  and  teacher  of  a  Sabbath  School  class.  They  are  to  be 
commended  in  their  preference  to  live  the  right  rather  than  to  be  popular  with 
friends.  However,  they  have  many  friends.  Being  true  to  a  conviction  is  always  ad¬ 
mired  by  anyone  worthy  the  name  of  friend. 

Bob’s  strength  of  convictions  has  been  admired  by  even  those  who  are  void  of  such 
strength.  On  many  occasions  of  special  dinners  for  groups  of  businessmen,  he,  and 
often  one  other  of  a  group,  declined  to  partake  of  spirits  served  that  were  unbecoming 
to  Christians.  He  was  often  commended  by  those  who  did  participate  by  the  remark, 
“I  wish  for  the  strength  to  take  that  stand  with  you  and  you  are  respected  for  it.” 

He  and  Grace  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  youth  and  are  actively  par¬ 
ticipating  in  their  recreation  and  spiritual  guidance. 

“Our  motors  pierce  the  clouds.  They  penetrate 
The  depths  of  oceans.  Microscopes  reveal 
New  worlds  to  conquer,  while  we  dedicate 
Our  intellects  to  strength  of  stone  and  steel. 

We  are  as  proud  as  those  who  built  a  tower 
To  reach  to  heaven.  Recklessly  we  rear 
Our  lofty  Babels,  arrogant  with  power. 

How  dare  we  boast  of  cities  while  we  hear 
The  nations  groping  through  the  dark  along 
The  road  of  life?  What  right  have  we  for  pride 
Till  Truth  is  steel,  and  Faith  is  iron-strong 
Till  God  and  man  are  working  side  by  side  ? 

Then  let  our  prayers  and  labors  never,  never  cease; 

We  act  the  prologue  of  a  masterpiece.” 

■ — Gertrude  Rider  Bennett 


THOMAS  GILBERT  BUTLER 

Thomas  Gilbert  was  a  blonde,  curly-haired  little  boy,  always  very  agreeable  and 
contented  in  and  around  the  home.  He  was  a  very  unselfish  child.  When  the  father 
went  to  the  city,  he  usually  bought  from  the  ten  cent  store,  a  little  gift  for  each  of  the 
children,  but  occasionally  forgetting  the  correct  number.  If  Gilbert  should  be  the  one 
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forgotten,  he  never  seemed  to  feel  disappointed,  asking,  “Where  is  mine?”  He  only 
danced  around  in  glee,  enjoying  those  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

He  could  be  trusted  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  even  in  case  of  calamity.  At  one 
time  the  children  were  playing  on  the  front  porch  where  they  liked  to  ride  tricycles. 
Gilbert,  about  two  years  old,  had  taken  a  table  knife  from  a  kitchen  drawer  as  he 
went  out  there.  Suddenly  having  an  inclination  to  exercise  he  exclaimed  and  acted 
all  in  a  flash:  “Now  just  watch  me  break  Mamma’s  window!”  Hearing  the  crash 
Almira  rushed  out  to  investigate.  Seeing  the  four  by  five  foot  glass  pane  shattered  she 
questioned:  “Oh,  my!  Oh,  my!  Who  broke  the  window?”  Gilbert  promtply  replied, 
his  countenance  lowering,  “I  did,  Mamma,”  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Mother 
realized  that  in  two  years  innocence  there  was  no  purpose  of  violence.  Gathering  him 
in  her  arms  she  tried  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  danger  of  throwing  things. 

'There  was  one  little  episode  that  baffled  reason.  At  the  evening  meal  during  a 
Christmas  season  Gilbert  refused  to  eat.  He  made  repeated  efforts  to  explain  his 
wishes  but  no  one  of  the  family  was  able  to  understand.  Patience  was  not  unlimited. 
Father  decided  that  it  was  time  to  act.  Reaching  into  the  stovewood  bin  for  a  small 
paddle  he  gave  Gilbert  a  genuine  spanking  and  put  the  paddle  back  into  the  bin. 
Gilbert  reached  for  it  and  handed  it  back  to  his  father  saying,  “Here  Daddy,  paddle 
me  again"  crying  in  sobs  as  he  did  so.  “Daddy”  took  it  and  laid  it  on  again,  and  again 
put  it  in  the  bin;  again  Gilbert  said,  “Here,  Daddy,  paddle  me  again.”  This  was 
repeated  over  and  over  until  Almira  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Just  at  that  moment 
Jim  Ed,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  barn  to  feed  the  pigs,  returned  calling  loudly,  “Come 
here!  O-oo-h!  Come  and  see  the  beautiful  skyrockets!”  Mother  took  Gilbert  in  her 
arms  as  they  all  ran  outside  to  see  the  fireworks  that  neighbor  boys  were  shooting 
across  the  hill.  This  settled  the  trouble  peacefully.  Gilbert  explained,  after  he  was 
grown,  that  he  wanted  his  chair  placed  to  have  his  plate  on  the  corner  of  the  table. 

He  was  a  very  obedient  boy  as  he  grew  up,  never  giving  any  trouble  in  the  home, 
but  occasionally  joined  in  mischief  with  other  boys  in  school.  The  boys  were  each 
assigned  a  week,  by  turns,  to  be  responsible  for  building  the  schoolroom  heater  fires. 
Gilbert’s  turn  arrived  when  he  took  matches  in  his  pocket  for  the  purpose.  One  day 
he  engaged  with  other  boys  in  a  game  of  throwing  paper  wads  over  the  schoolroom 
when  the  teacher’s  back  was  toward  them.  Being  called  up  for  punishment  the 
weapon  struck  the  matches  in  Gilbert’s  pocket,  exciting  all  the  students  and  teacher 
when  they  saw  smoke  rising  up  from  him. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  attended  evangelistic  services  at  the  community 
Church,  accepted  the  Lord  as  Saviour  and  was  baptized  at  the  same  time  as  Ruth  and 
Bob.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

At  his  graduation  from  New  Hope  High  School  he  won  the  American  Legion 
Award,  an  honor  conferred  to  the  best  all-round  student. 

The  following  September  he  entered  Auburn  University  majoring  in  agricultural 
subjects.  About  the  middle  of  his  junior  year  he  felt  that  he  should  relieve  his  father 
of  a  part  of  the  farm  burden  until  called  into  the  armed  forces. 

After  about  two  years  he  realized  that  he  would  soon  be  called  into  service,  and 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  volunteer.  After  one  and  a  half  year's  training  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Hawaii  for  a  year. 

In  the  meantime  Gilbert’s  younger  brother  Dan  left  college  to  assist  father  in  the 
farm  burden.  Therefore,  upon  Gilbert’s  release  from  Naval  duty  he  returned  to 
Auburn  University  where  he  was  graduated  a  year  and  a  half  later,  receiving  his  B.S. 
degree  in  the  year  1948. 

During  high  school  and  college  years  Gilbert  admired  a  few  fine  girls  but  never 
became  deeply  interested  in  any  of  them.  Matrimony  seemed  not  to  enter  his  mind 
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for  several  years  following  college  graduation.  He  was  deeply  consecrated  in  his, re¬ 
ligious  life  and  active  in  the  work  of  young  people’s  church  organizations.  Therefore, 
he  wanted  to  choose  a  Christian  companion. 

During  the  time  of  1954  or  1955,  he  met  a  fine  young  lady,  Marguerite  Reed, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Reed  of  Rome,  Ga.,  a  school  teacher,  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church  and  very  active  in  young  people’s  work  of  the  church.  From  their 
first  meeting  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  her.  As  time  passed  and  they  became 
better  acquainted,  Gilbert  felt  assured  that  she  was  a  genuine  Christian  girl  and  one 
who  would  make  a  good  wife. 

He  invited  her  to  visit  his  parents  which  was  arranged  and  they  were  also  impressed 
with  her  fine  qualities. 

She  is  a  bright  blue-eyed  brunette,  having  a  genteel  smile  and  nice  personality.  She 
is  very  tender-hearted  and  seems  to  want  to  be  truly  the  right  kind  of  a  Christian.  She 
has  been  a  very  devoted  daughter  to  her  parents,  feeling  a  loving  responsibility  to 
them  in  their  declining  years. 

As  time  passed  and  they  came  to  know  one  another  better  Gilbert  felt  that  she  was 
the  lady  that  God  made  for  him.  The  wedding  was  arranged  for  June  10,  1956. 

Marguerite  received  her  education  in  schools  of  Rome,  Georgia,  and  received  her 
A.B.  degree  from  Shorter  College  in  the  year  1948.  She  was  also  granted  a  B.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  the  year  1952. 

She  served  1942-44  as  secretarv  to  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  From  1945-47  she  was  secretary  for  Battey  Hospital,  Rome,  Geor¬ 
gia.  During  1947-48  she  worked  as  secretary  in  Shorter  College  and  during  the  years 
1948-50  she  served  as  secretary  to  the  vice-president  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Marguerite  taught  in  Rome,  Georgia  High  School  and  in  other  high  schools  in 
Alabama  from  1948-59. 

After  their  marriage  Gilbert  taught  in  elementary  and  high  schools  in  Colbert  and 
Lauderdale  Counties  in  Alabama.  At  present  he  teaches  Vocational  Agriculture  in 
Guin,  Alabama  High  School. 

They  now  have  the  blessing  of  three  children: 

Jed  Dana — Born  March  5,  1959.  A  bright  little  blue-eyed  blonde,  full  of  energy, 
the  joy  of  his  parents  and  a  blessing  to  his  grandparents. 

Leanna  Joy — Born  March  12,  1960.  She  is  a  blue-eyed  brunette,  a  happy  little  girl 
and  the  pride  of  her  parents.  Also  a  joy  to  her  grandparents. 

Ronice — Born  October  6,  1961.  A  tiny  little  girl  but  very  precious.  In  spring  of 
1962,  she  fell  and  sustained  a  fractured  skull,  had  pneumonia  following,  recovered 
nicely,  and  is  a  very  happy  little  girl. 

Their  hearts  go  out  to  others  and  wherever  there  is  illness  in  neighbors'  families 
sacrifice  is  made  to  help. 

Their  home  at  present  is  in  Guin,  Alabama. 

They  are  active  workers  in  cities  wherever  they  are  located. 

They  are  both  endowed  with  loving  and  earnest  personalities  and  have  loyal  friends 
wherever  they  go.  Their  hearts  are  consecrated  and  they  surely  want  to  live  the  right¬ 
eous  life. 

Their  precious  children  are  now  their  life  and  love  and  they  have  the  eagerness  for 
the  souls  of  these  children  as  for  their  own.  Realizing  that  loyalty  to  eternal  precepts 
is  paramount,  they  do  want  the  way  of  righteousness  to  triumph  in  their  darling  fam- 
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ily  that  the  Infinite  may  be  glorified.  This  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  but  honest 
and  dedicated  souls  will  be  the  overcoiners. 

“Love  of  God,  the  All  in  all, 

His  Truth  it  will  impart. 

The  gates  of  gold  swing  wide  and  free 
For  souls  of  honest  hearts.” 

> — Anonymous 

“I  kneel  to  pray. 

But  know  not  what  to  say: 

I  cannot  tell 

What  may  be  ill  or  well: 

But  as  I  look 
Into  Thy  Face  or  Book, 

I  see  a  love 

From  which  I  cannot  move: 

And  learn  to  rest 
In  this — Thy  will  is  best. 

Therefore  I  pray 
Only  have  Thine  own  way 
In  everything. 

My  all  wise  God  and  King. 

Grant  me  the  grace 
In  all  to  give  Thee  place: 

This  liberty 
Alone  I  ask  of  Thee: 

This  only  gift, 

Have  Thy  way  perfectly. 

— Mark  Guy  Pearse 


MARY  ALICE  BUTLER 

Mary  Alice  was  a  happy  little  girl  enjoying  childhood  days  to  the  fullest.  The 
beauties  of  nature  were  fascinating  to  her.  The  birds,  the  beauty  of  ice  and  snow  of 
winter,  the  bright  green  and  the  wild  flowers  of  spring,  and  even  a  gorgeous  sunset 
were  constant  joys. 

All  through  childhood  she  was  quite  an  animated  little  character.  A  train  once 
ran  into  a  car  crossing  the  tracks  about  a  mile  from  her  home,  killing  some  of  the 
occupants  of  the  car.  This  occurrance  could  not  be  forgotten.  Pier  little  bed  was 
beside  a  window  and  she  was  awakened  and  exceedingly  frightened  by  every  train 
that  ran  through  during  the  nights.  To  prevent  her  continually  being  disturbed  the 
bed,  of  necessity,  was  moved  to  a  different  location.  She  was  often  seen  hiding  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  something  she  thought  would  be  a  calamity,  and  if  her  mother 
thought  it  necessary  to  punish  her  for  anything  she  was  more  heart-broken  than  any 
of  the  other  children. 

There  was  one  occurrance  when  Mary  Alice  was  about  six  years  old  that  Almira 
has  remembered  with  remorse.  She  was  punished  one  evening  for  something,  details 
of  which  are  not  remembered,  that  seemed  to  deserve  a  spanking.  Mary  Alice  felt  that 
it  was  unjust  and  wept  all  night.  She  roomed  with  her  eldest  sister  and  her  mother 
was  unaware  of  it  for  a  time. 

As  the  years  went  by  Almira  realized,  more  and  more,  that  she  had  made  a  great 
mistake  by  failing  to  embrace  her  precious  little  daughter  and  beg  forgiveness. 

School  days  were  interesting  for  Mary  Alice  and  she  was  a  good  student.  She  en- 
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joyed  her  friends  and  her  work.  Having  piano  studies  from  elementary  school  years 
she  thought  at  one  time  that  she  would  like  to  make  music  a  profession  but,  after  a 
year  or  two  in  college,  she  decided  to  major  in  commercial  subjects. 

When  she  was  about  twelve  years  old,  she  became  deeply  disturbed  about  her 
spiritual  need.  Her  uncle  Ary  Thomas  Bottoms  was  soon  to  hold  special  services  in 
the  community  church.  At  this  time  Mary  Alice  went  forward  expecting  to  find  a  real 
experience  of  grace.  A  prayer  was  offered  and  it  was  considered  that  she  had  been 
sufficiently  blessed,  and  she  was  later  baptized  and  became  a  member  of  the  church. 
This  was  another  occasion  of  Almira's  mistake.  It  is  evident  that  she  should  have 
knelt  in  the  altar  with  Mary  Alice  and  prayed  with  her  until  the  marvelous  Light 
broke  through.  Almira’s  heart  has  been  wrung  with  grief  for  this  error,  and  prayers 
have  been  answered  in  forgiveness  but  the  haunting  memory  lingers. 

Mary  Alice’s  first  college  year  was  spent  in  Florence,  Ala.  State  Teacher  s  College. 
The  remaining  three  years  were  in  Alfred  University,  of  Alfred,  New  York,  near  to 
the  home  of  her  sister  Nancilu. 

Mary  Alice  had  several  suitors,  some  of  whom  became  very  serious,  but  she  has 
never  felt  that  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  be  wed. 

She  had  every  evidence  of  being  a  deeply  consecrated  Christian,  and  souls  were 
moved  by  her  testimony  as  she  worked  in  her  home  church  and  community  after  fin¬ 
ishing  college.  Lives  gave  evidence  of  being  changed  by  her  influence  and  many  felt 
the  loss  of  a  dedicated  leader  when  she  went  away  to  California  some  years  ago  in 
home  missionary  work.  She  is  deeply  dedicated  to  the  Lord  and  feels  that  she  was  led 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  that  work. 

Agreeing  to  submit  a  biographical  sketch  for  this  manuscript,  she  has  written  a 
resume  of  her  adult  life  which  follows: 

Prior  to  the  year  1947,  when  Mary  Alice  received  her  B.S.  Degree  at  Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  New  York,  her  time  and  energies  had  been  spent  mainly  in  becoming  accepted  socially 
and  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  her  family  and  church  in  obtaining  an  acceptable  education. 
As  graduation  drew  near  she  began  to  feel  not  only  the  realms  of  freedom  in  choosing  a  career, 
but  also  the  enormous  responsibility  that  was  hers  to  fulfill  God's  purpose  for  her  life — thus 
choosing  as  her  thesis  “The  Church  Secretary.”  This  call  to  do  God's  will  grew  more  intense  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation;  consequently  she  chose  a  secretarial  position  at  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Headquarters  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  instead  of  positions  offered  at  Alfred  University. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  H.  North,  Manager  of  Recorder  Press,  she  gained  valuable 
experience  in  secretarial,  bookkeeping,  and  general  office  work  for  a  period  of  almost  2  years. 
During  this  time,  she  formed  acquaintance  with  a  group  of  Christian  young  people  who  sponsored 
evangelistic  services  for  youth  each  Saturday  night  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  was  through  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  young  people  that  she  began  to  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
serving  a  church  and  serving  God — between  trying  to  keep  the  Lord's  Commandments  and 
actually  dwelling  within  them  by  faith — between  the  “good”  life  and  the  godly  life.  Despite  her 
efforts  to  prove  to  friends  who  believed  in  eternal  security  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  just 
as  obligatory  today  as  they  were  before  Christ,  she  bore  no  weight  in  the  argument  because  of 
her  own  unspirituality.  The  words  that  Jesus  spoke  to  Nicodemus,  “Ye  must  be  born  again,”  were 
not  easily  escaped,  and  it  became  plain  to  her  that,  regardless,  of  the  error  of  her  friends,  she 
must  face  her  own  falacies. 

In  July  1949,  she  resigned  from  her  job  in  Plainfield  and  returned  to  Alabama.  The  growing 
uneasiness  in  her  mind  because  of  not  being  able,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  to  perpetuate 
the  “spiritual”  life  she  thought  she  possessed,  had  grown  to  the  point  of  definite  decision.  Her 
father's  health  had  been  failing  and  this  combined  to  make  the  move  consequential. 

In  order  to  remain  near  home,  she  took  a  teaching  position  with  the  Marshall  County  Board 
of  Education,  Guntersville,  Alabama,  on  a  temporary  certificate.  This  job,  although  for  less  than 
a  year,  served  as  a  major  tool  in  causing  her  to  turn  into  the  path  of  the  Lord.  In  the  spring  of 
1950  she  returned  to  the  farm.  The  search  for  God’s  will  continued  and  again  she  turned  to  the 
channels  of  her  church  for  a  place  of  service  to  the  Lord.  It  was  following  the  recuperation  of 
her  parents  who  had  been  involved  in  a  serious  automobile  accident  that  spring,  that  she  gladly 
accepted  the  part-time  position  as  bookkeeper  for  her  father  and  brothers  in  their  newly  organ¬ 
ized  farm  partnership,  utilizing  the  extra  time  to  begin  “home  mission  work”  in  her  community. 
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Slu*  was  further  inspired  to  press  forward  into  Christian  work  when  elected,  in  1950,  as  Mission¬ 
ary  Secretary  of  the  Southwestern  Association  of  S.  D.  B.  Churches,  immediately  challenged  to 
start  a  program  of  advance  throughout  the  Association  area  (a  majority  of  the  Southern  states, 
including  Texas).  The  program  of  advance  was  just  getting  under  way  when — in  July  1951, 
immediately  preceding  one  of  the  main  events  of  the  year  for  Alabama  (a  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
community  revival  and  Bible  School) — she  fell  ill.  The  minister  and  his  family  arrived  and 
meetings  began  but  with  one  vacancy — a  vacancy  by  the  Lord’s  appointment.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Evangelist  Wayne  Marona,  from  California,  there  was  good  response  to  the  Lord’s  move 
upon  the  hearts  of  young  and  old.  Reports  came  home  to  the  one  who  was  ill  and  at  her  bedside 
the  Maronas  spoke  matter-of-factly  about  the  Saviour  of  men  and  his  love  and  healing  power. 
Prayer  was  offered  daily  for  her  and  scripture  read,  but  the  patient  continued  to  grow  weaker 
and  more  helpless  under  the  grip  of  the  disease.  After  3  days,  Jesus  revealed  Himself  miracu¬ 
lously.  As  one  who  had  fallen  into  a  deep,  dark  pit,  she  reached  out  and  grasped  the  words  of 
David  the  Psalmist,  “I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord!” 

It  was  from  this  point  that  some  plans  took  on  new  meaning,  others  given  up  in  view  of 
whether  or  not  the  activity  was  of  spiritual  benefit.  The  Maronas  faithfully  offered  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  establishing  of  a  spiritual  fellowship  in  the  local  community  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Southwestern  Association  area.  The  need  was  published  to  interested  churches  and  individuals 
throughout  the  nation  and  provision  made  for  an  evangelistic  campaign.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  months  until  opposing  religious  forces  rose  up,  at  which  time  the  Marona  family  returned  to 
Alabama  from  their  last  meeting  in  Texas.  The  necessity  of  cancelling  out  the  campaign  that 
had  just  started  was  difficult  to  understand,  but  to  the  newly-healed  young  woman  there  was 
joy  in  realizing  that  this  obstruction  had  simply  opened  up  the  door  more  quickly  for  her  enter¬ 
ing  into  full-time  service  in  the  Gospel.  She  left  Alabama  to  California  with  this  family  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1953. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  her  life  and  a  new  type  of  schooling — the  type  that 
must  be  experienced  by  all  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Saviour.  There  was  a  tapping  of  all  the 
resources  of  her  soul.  All  the  teaching  of  her  parents  that  embodied  truth  were  found  by  her  to 
be  of  immeasurable  value.  All  manual  skills  taught  by  her  parents,  teachers,  and  employers  were 
put  to  use  to  serve  very  definite  and  real  needs.  Her  intellectual  faculties  were  sharpened  by  the 
knowledge  that  fulfilling  God’s  will  is  the  only  sure  and  unfailing  cause  to  “do  with  all  thy  might 
whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do.” 

Her  desire  to  be  rebaptised  was  fulfilled  on  August  22,  1954,  at  the  close  of  a  campmeeting  at 
Langley  Prairie,  B.  C.,  Canada.  In  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus,  Reverend  E.  L.  Saunders,  Pastor 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  of  God  of  Langley  Prairie,  baptised  her  along  with  others  in  a  beautiful 
lake  not  far  from  the  church.  Returning  to  California,  she  took  up  new  duties  for  the  Lord,  her 
opportunities  for  witness,  fellowship  and  service  being  broadened  and  extended.  New  trials  were 
experienced,  but  always  with  a  new  supply  of  grace.  Her  life  has  been  enriched  unspeakably  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Lord’s  suffering.  It  is  only  with  earnest  sincerity  that  she  now  proclaims 
with  the  Christian  writer,  F.  J.  Huegel,  “God  grant  to  us  a  disposition  to  die  with  Christ  that 
with  Him  we  may  reign.” 

Below  is  quoted  portions  of  two  recent  letters,  from  Mary  Alice  to  her  parents, 
which  shows  her  concern  for  others  in  this  day. 

With  the  political  and  economic  turmoil  that  our  nation  and  world  is  in,  the  future  certainly 
isn’t  very  bright  for  young  people  in  this  hour — that  is,  of  course,  unless  they  see  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  ahead  in  the  light  of  their  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  How  vital  and  urgent  it  is  that 
they  catch  that  vision  early  and  give  themselves  to  it!  The  future  of  my  own  nieces  and  nephews, 
along  with  others  of  this  newer  generation,  is  of  no  small  concern  to  me  as  I  see  the  trend  of 
society  in  this  hectic  age.  Most  young  people  nowadays,  without  realizing  what  is  taking  place, 
are  being  sucked  into  the  current  of  mass  conformity.  Individualists  are  ridiculed  and  mocked 
until,  in  most  cases,  they  give  in  to  the  opposing  forces.  However,  the  young  person  who  knows 
his  place  in  God’s  plan  and  develops  himself  toward  that  end  is  the  one  who  fits  into  the  build¬ 
ing  God  is  constructing  now!  What  a  glorious  thing  it  will  be  to  welcome  our  Lord  at  the  con¬ 
summation  of  this  glorious  structure! 

Did  you  hear  about  the  destructive  Hollywood  Hills,  California,  fire  during  the  past  week? 
Many  times  during  the  past  several  days,  I  have  thought  of  the  import  such  a  thing  as  this  should 
have  in  our  thinking.  Over  the  past  20  or  30  years,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  sunk  into  this 
highly  perishable  property  in  Bel-Air  and  surrounding  areas,  property  so  dearly  cherished  by  the 
owners  that  the  threat  of  loss  of  even  one  small  item  would  have  produced  violent  reactions  in 
their  hearts.  But  to  think  of  a  monstrous  uncontrollable  thing,  such  as  fire,  coming  and  sweeping 
everything  away  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  is  bemoaned  as  the  greatest  tragedy  that  could  happen. 
Not  very  many  think  of  the  riches — non-perishable  riches — which  could  have  been  obtained  had 
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those  millions  during  the  past  30  years  been  expended  for  the  relieving  of  human  bondage  and 
suffering;  indeed,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  these  investments,  if  applied  according  to  the  Will 
and  Word  of  God  to  the  needs  of  humanity,  would  have  by  this  time  produced  endless  treasures 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God — the  only  fireproof  institution  this  world  will  ever  know.  I  don’t  believe 
there  are  very  many  who  look  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  being  in  our  presence  now,  for  the 
Gospel  of  a  far-off,  untouchable,  unreachable  Kingdom  has  too  long  been  preached  in  their  ears; 
consequently,  not  understanding  the  worthlessness  of  superfluous  possessions  in  this  life  on  the 
one  hand  nor  the  fathomless  riches  of  God’s  Word  on  the  other,  they  have  chosen  the  former 
and  rejected  the  latter.  What  a  clear  and  unmistakable  warning  to  us  all!  Choices  are  invest¬ 
ments — failure  to  recognize  the  true  values  of  this  life  leads  to  certain  destruction  while  recog¬ 
nition  of  them  enriches  our  lives  tremendously  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  now! 

“God  will  not  change!  The  restless  years  may  bring 
Sunlight  and  shade — the  glories  of  the  Spring, 

The  silent  gloom  of  sunless  Winter  hours; 

Joy  mixed  with  grief — sharp  thorns  with  fragrant  flowers, 

Earth’s  lights  may  shine  awhile  and  then  grow  dim. 

But  God  is  true!  There  is  no  change  in  Him. 

Rest  in  the  Lord  today  and  all  thy  days. 

Let  His  unerring  hand  direct  thy  ways 
Through  the  uncertainty  and  hope  and  fear, 

That  meet  thee  on  the  thresold  of  the  year; 

And  find,  while  all  life’s  changing  scenes  pass  by, 

Thy  refuge  in  the  love  that  cannot  die.” 

—Edith  Hickman  Divall 


DANIEL  MADISON  BUTLER 

Daniel  Madison  was  known  from  early  childhood  as  “Dan.v  He  was  a  bright 
brown-eyed  little  boy  with  a  genuine  smile  for  everybody.  He  memorized  bits  of  verse 
easily  and  was  often  requested  to  recite.  One  little  poem  that  he  enjoyed  reciting  at 
the  age  of  four,  a  favorite  of  listeners  who  often  tossed  him  a  coin  as  reward,  was  from 
Margaret  E.  Sangster's  Scrap  Book,  copy  of  which  is  given  here: 

“Names 

I  know  a  man  named  Doolittle, 

Who  works  from  morn  to  night — 

I  know  a  man  named  White,  who’s  brown; 

A  man  named  Brown,  who's  white. 

I  know  a  man  named  Rich  who’s  poor, 

A  man  named  Poor  who's  wealthy; 

I  know  a  man  named  Strong  who’s  weak, 

A  man  named  Weak  who’s  healthy. 

I  know  a  man  named  Joy  who’s  sad, 

A  man  named  Grim  who’s  jolly; 

The  more  I  know  of  people’s  names, 

The  more  I  think  them  folly!” 

All  the  brothers  of  the  family  enjoyed  "poking  fun'’  at  their  sisters  when  they  enter¬ 
tained  gentlemen  friends.  Dan  was  only  about  five  years  old  when  Nancilu  had  a  very 
nice  caller  one  Sunday  evening.  He  thought  to  go  outside  the  back  door  and  around 
to  a  window  of  the  living  room  where  the  young  couple  sat  upon  the  couch,  making 
wierd  noises  to  frighten  them.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  evening  and  he  said,  “Til 
take  Spot  along  to  be  with  me.”  Spot  was  the  family  housecat,  all  white  except  for  one 
black  spot,  and  was  a  great  pet.  As  Dan  went  around  the  house  the  cat's  tail  made  a 
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crooked,  wiggling  shadow  against  the  wall  of  the  house  in  the  moonlight.  He  became 
frantic  at  that  writhing  thing  so  that  he  leaped  and  ran  back  around  the  house. 
Reaching  the  walk  he  stumbled  and  fell  which  frightened  the  cat  into  a  scampering 
escape.  Dan  returned  into  the  house  howling  in  disappointment  over  his  clever  little 
plan. 

Dan  was  a  very  alert  student  in  school  but  considered  it  useless  to  memorize  the 
Multiplication  Table  because  he  could  figure  quickly  in  his  mind  two  given  figures. 
For  this  reason  his  elementary  teacher  thought  he  had  memorized  it.  Naturally  he 
never  enjoyed  mathematics. 

When  he  was  in  high  school  his  mathematics  teacher  became  concerned  about 
Dan'  s  work  and  notified  Almira  to  go  in,  at  the  earliest  convenience,  for  an  interview 
with  him.  Complying  with  this  request  she  listened  as  the  teacher,  Mr.  Esslinger,  be¬ 
gan:  ‘Mrs.  Butler,  I  like  Dan  very  much.  In  fact,  he  is  one  of  my  favorite  students. 
He  never  gives  any  trouble  except  in  his  math  work.  He  just  doesn’t  try!  I  have  all 
the  patience  in  the  world  with  those  who  lack  in  mental  capacity  but  when  I  have 
one  who  is  as  bright  as  Dan,  and  just  won’t  try,  I  lose  patience.”  Almira  explained  to 
him  the  Multiplication  Table  problem  that  she  had  with  him.  The  teacher  replied: 
“That,  I’m  sure,  is  his  trouble  now.”  Following  this  his  parents  consulted  with  Dan 
and  so  did  Mr.  Esslinger.  A  better  understanding  resulted  in  better  work  for  Dan. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  when  Dan  was  in  the  eighth  grade  his  history  teacher,  in  a 
lesson  about  Abraham  Lincoln’s  feeling  toward  secession,  quoted  a  statement  made 
by  him  and  questioned  who  was  the  author  of  the  statement,  “A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.”  Dan  replied,  “Jesus.”  The  teacher  remonstrated  and  the  other 
students  laughed  at  him  but  Dan  “held  his  ground.”  Teacher  finally  agreed,  “Dan, 
if  you  will  tell  me  where  it  is  in  the  Bible,  I  will  give  you  credit  for  a  correct  answer.” 
He  could  not  remember  then  just  where  to  find  it  but  one  evening  later  as  he  read 
his  Bible  chapter  before  retiring,  there!  It  was  in  that  very  chapter.  At  school  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  quoted  chapter  and  verse  and  won  the  acclaim  of  teacher  and  fellow- 
students.  Dan  knew  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  quoted  from  the  Bible.  His  parents 
learned  of  this  only  through  friends  to  whom  the  teacher  had  expressed  surprise  that 
an  eighth  grader  should  be  so  ready  with  a  Bible  answer. 

Dan  was  always  a  truthful  boy  confessing  openly  when  questioned  about  any  mis¬ 
demeanor.  It  seemed  that  it  did  not  enter  his  mind  to  deny  the  truth. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  4-H  Club  during  school  years  and  enjoyed  his  farm 
projects.  Upon  his  deciding  to  raise  calves  one  year,  his  father  gave  him  two  young 
calves  of  the  Hereford  breed.  One  of  these  had  been  injured  by  playful  mules  in  the 
pasture,  its  neck  being  almost  broken,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  straigth  for 
weeks.  Dan  nursed  it  with  much  patience  and  carefully  followed  his  father’s  and  the 
county  farm  agent’s  instructions  in  feeding  both  and  “dressing  them  out.”  He  later 
raised  two  such  nice  calves  that  the  4-H  Club  leader  and  the  county  farm  agent 
advised  him  to  enter  them  in  the  Fat  Calf  Show  in  Birmingham  in  May  of  1946.  This 
resulted  in  receiving  a  fine  price  for  them. 

Dan  loved  the  farm  and  its  work  more  than  anything.  Being  asked  on  one  occasion 
what  he  enjoyed  more  than  anything  else  in  life,  he  replied:  “I  enjoy,  more  than 
anything  I  ever  did,  to  go  out  into  a  field  with  a  plow  behind  a  tractor  and  see  that 
good  old  mellow  soil  turn  up  behind  it.” 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hope  Boy  Scout  troop  and  enjoyed  the  activities 
very  much.  One  summer  the  group  was  taken  by  the  director  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Camp  Westmoreland,  at  Muscle  Shoals,  near  Florence,  Ala.  Dan  found  this  a  fine 
experience  but  failed  to  realize  that  swimming  in  the  sun  should  be  done  moderately 
at  first.  His  back  became  blistered  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  for  a  day  or  two 
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he  was  sick  with  fever.  When  it  began  healing  it  peeled  off  in  one  solid  sheet  the  width 
of  his  back. 

After  finishing  high  school  he  entered  Florence  State  Teachers  College  for  a  year. 
Returning  home  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  he  saw  very  clearly  the  need  of  his 
services  on  the  farm.  He  decided  to  work  there  until  his  brother  Gilbert  should  return 
from  the  Navy,  and  thought  he  would  finish  college  then.  After  that  time,  Dan  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  re-enter.  He  remarked:  “I  just  can’t  stand  to  ‘pore’  over  old  books 
all  day  long,  week  in  and  week  out!  I’m  just  where  I  want  to  be/’ 

Attending  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  Youth  Camp,  Dan  found  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  a  beautiful  experience.  He  was  baptized  along  with  others  by  his  uncle  Ary  T. 
Bottoms,  in  the  summer  of  1948,  and  united  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

He  did  not  care  for  girl  friends  at  all  until  he  went  to  Church  Youth  Camp.  There 
he  met  a  sweet  little  girl,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  physician  and 
with  whom  he  had  correspondence  for  a  time  only  to  prove  a  passing  friendship. 

Later,  he  met  a  sweet  little  blonde  girl,  Louise  Martin,  whose  birth  was  on  May  1, 
1930,  recently  moved,  with  her  widowed  mother  Mrs.  Kate  Martin  and  family,  to  the 
community.  She  was  his  first  real  girl  friend.  Visiting  her  quite  often  he  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  her  beautiful  qualities.  Within  a  few  months  his  admiration  had  grown 
into  an  irresistible  love  and  he  felt  that  they  must  cast  their  lot  of  life  for  each  other. 

The  wedding  was  solemnized  at  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  parsonage  on  July  14, 
1952,  when  Dan  was  twenty-four  and  Louise  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

On  Aug.  7,  1952,  Dan  was  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army  and  received  training  in 
Fort  Jackson,  at  Columbia,  S.C.  After  eight  months  training  he  was  sent  on  Feb.  21, 
1952,  to  the  Korean  theater  of  war  where  he  served  as  Military  Police.  He  was  re- 
turned  to  the  states  in  July  1954  and  the  date  of  separation  from  service  was  July  22, 
1954. 

While  in  Korea  he  had  many  interesting  experiences.  In  an  accident  he  sustained  a 
broken  bone  of  a  foot  and  was  sent  to  the  beautiful  country  of  Japan,  “Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,”  for  several  weeks  rest  period  for  the  foot  to  heal. 

A  friend  from  Florida,  also  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist,  who  received  training  also  at 
Fort  Jackson  in  South  Carolina,  was  stationed  in  a  neighboring  camp  in  Korea.  The 
two  boys  were  granted  permission  very  often  to  attend  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
church  together,  which  was  a  joy  to  them. 

In  January,  1951,  he  entered  the  farm  partnership  with  his  father  and  brother 
Robert,  Jr.,  which  was  designated  as  “Robert  L.  Butler  &  Sons.”  This  partnership 
relation  continued  through  the  years  of  his  war  service  and  for  a  year  longer.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  his  father's  all-sufficient  confidence  led  Dan  to  seek  another  vocation. 
For  two  years  he  worked  as  insurance  investigator  for  Retail  Credit  Co.  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.  After  this  he  returned  to  the  farm,  and  has  had  most  of  its  responsibility  since 
that  time. 

This  home  is  blessed  with  three  sons: 

Rodney  Gene — Born  December  26,  1949,  adopted  in  1954.  He  is  a  real  boy  full  of 
energy  and  the  ball  player  of  the  family.  He  has  played  with  Little  League  baseball 
and  Pee  Wee  football  teams  and  has  built  himself  a  reputation  for  skill  in  sportsman¬ 
ship,  complimented  by  teammates,  coaches,  and  spectators.  He  was  star  pitcher  for 
(Huntsville,  Alabama  area)  all-star  baseball  (Little  League)  team  in  1962.  He  is  now 
in  seventh  grade  and  school  teachers  compliment  him  for  his  congeniality,  manners, 
and  good  grades. 

Stephen  Martin — Born  February  26,  1957.  A  dear  little  boy  with  auburn  hair  and 
brown  eyes.  He  is  full  of  life  and  loves  the  farm  and  farm  implements.  From  the  age 
of  two  he  would  ride  the  tractor  with  his  father  for  a  whole  half  day,  without  tiring. 
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Like  1  lis  father  as  a  child,  so  is  Stephen  in  his  forthright  honesty.  He  has  an  alert 
mind  and  will  surely  develop  into  a  fine  man. 

Jeffrey  Lee — Born  May  10,  1959.  A  brown-eyed  blonde,  he  is  also  a  real  farm  boy. 
At  three  he  often  rides  the  tractor  also  for  half  a  day.  He  is  a  very  sweet-natured  boy 
and  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  worthy  man. 

Dan  has  always  been  very  orderly  in  his  surroundings,  feeling  uncomfortable  in  any 
case  ol  untidiness.  His  room  in  boyhood  was  always  kept  as  neat  as  that  of  an  “old 
maid."  There  is  a  maxim  to  the  effect  that  an  “orderly  man  gets  married  to  a  sloven 
wife."  This  is  one  real  exception. 

Louise  is  a  beautiful  housekeeper,  very  neat  and  clean  in  every  way.  Untidiness 
cannot  be  endured  in  her  home  or  dress. 

She  is  very  active  in  P.T.A.  work  and  interested  in  community  life  and  the  welfare 
of  others. 

Louise  and  Dan  are  fine  parents  and  have  a  deep  desire  to  bring  their  sons  up  to  be 
good  Christians  and  fine  citizens.  Their  lives  are  being  spent  for  this  purpose  and  they 
have  learned  what  sacrifice  means.  No  parents  ever  loved  their  children  more  nor  had 
more  concern  for  their  welfare,  and  they  are  trying  to  live  up  to  their  convictions. 
Few  honest  farmers  ever  become  wealthy  but  to  them  honesty  means  more  than 
wealth  and  the  farm  is  a  wholesome  place  in  which  sons  can  become  the  finest  char¬ 
acters.  They  face  a  task  of  which  there  is  none  greater.  However,  in  this  world  of 
chaos  and  confusion,  prayer  and  perseverance  will  surely  triumph. 

She  and  Dan  are  members  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  and  have  served  in 
various  capacities  as  chorister,  secretary,  etc.  They  are  interested  in  the  church's  wel¬ 
fare. 

Dan  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  young  people  and  is 
making  every  possible  effort  for  them.  He  has  been  directing  a  church  youth  choir 
and  participating  in  other  activities  toward  their  welfare. 

“Give  me  a  gentle  heart,  that  I  may  do  naught 
But  the  gentle  thing  my  whole  life  through, 

Give  me  a  heart  as  kind  as  hearts  can  be, 

That  I  may  give  before  it’s  asked  of  me. 

Give  me  a  watchful  heart  that  shall  divine 
The  need  of  those  whose  hearts  are  dear  to  mine. 

Give  me  a  heart  where  joy  and  sorrow  wait 
To  know  what  joy  or  sorrow  is  at  my  gate. 

Give  me  a  song,  but  not  one  to  be  known 
For  loveliness,  for  loveliness  alone. 

Give  me  a  humble  song  whose  sweet  strain 
Shall  be  for  those  whose  hearts  are  mute  in  pain. 

Give  me  a  prayer,  but  save  me  lest  I  kneel 
For  that  which  ministers  to  my  own  weal. 

Let  me  forget  the  highest  gift  I  crave, 

Let  me  forget  the  deepest  need  I  have. 

Grant,  Lord,  that  every  thought  of  self  may  be 
Lost  in  the  selfless  light  of  Calvary.” 

—Percy  Thomas 

BETTIE  ALMIRA  BUTLER  PEARSON 

Bettie  Almira,  eighth  child  of  the  family,  was  very  special.  Choosing  a  name  for  her 
was  a  vital  task.  Many  were  considered — Emily,  Lenora,  Margaret,  Claire,  and 
others.  Almira  settled  on  the  name  Emily  but  from  the  first  Robert  had  preferred  his 
suggestion,  Bettie  Almira.  Aunts  had  their  suggestions  also.  Robert  stood  firm  saying 
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“Almira  has  chosen  names  for  all  the  others.  Now  this  is  mv  choice.  It  is  Bettie 
Almira!''  That  was  the  final  word. 

She  was  a  precious  little  brunette  full  of  life  and  energy.  From  babyhood  she  found 
the  world  a  good  place  to  live,  a  place  full  of  interesting  things  to  see  and  learn  and 
do,  and  she  always  had  a  ready  reply  to  every  question.  When  she  could  scarcely 
speak  plainly  she  was  asked  at  the  table  one  day,  “Bettie,  how  do  you  know  where  to 
put  your  spoon?  How  do  you  find  your  mouth?'5  In  a  flash  she  replied,  “I  don't  find 
it.  I  dust  5et  de  'poon  find  it.” 

At  the  age  of  two  Bettie  thought  she  did  not  need  her  afternoon  “nap"  anymore. 
Therefore  her  mother  rocked  her  to  sleep  each  day  telling  stories  to  keep  her  still.  One 
favorite  story  that  had  to  be  told  for  days  in  succession  was  about  a  little  dog  whose 
master  died  and,  following  the  bier  to  the  grave,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
by  day  or  night.  The  caretaker  of  the  cemetery  took  food  to  the  little  dog  for  weeks 
before  he  consented  to  go  to  the  caretaker's  home.  When  the  story  telling  reached  a 
certain  point  Bettie  invariably  began  weeping.  Mother  would  request  that  another 
story  be  given.  Bettie  remonstrated,  “Oh,  no!  Mamma,  that  is  the  one  I  want  to 
hear!”  A  “sleepy-time”  story  aways  had  to  be  the  climax. 

She  could  write  her  name  and  other  simple  words  and  all  the  figures  up  to  ten 
when  she  entered  school  at  the  age  of  six.  She  finished  two  grades  the  first  year,  enter¬ 
ing  third  grade  her  second  year  of  school. 

One  Friday,  during  her  first  school  year,  she  was  given,  by  her  teacher,  the  name 
of  a  new  book  she  would  need  the  following  week.  Her  father  went  to  the  book  shop 
and  purchased  it  for  her.  She  had  read  it  through  by  Monday  morning.  Father  then 
requested  the  teacher  to  write  names  of  a  succession  of  books  to  be  used  to  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  to  the  book  shop  every  day. 

At  the  age  of  ten  she  organized  with  girls  of  other  farm  families  “The  Glendale 
Farm  Girl's  Club.”  They  met  once  each  week  in  an  upper  room  of  the  laundry  house. 
They  had  a  program  after  which  refreshments  were  served.  Other  little  girls  wanted 
to  play  at  exercise  games  at  the  close  and  were  reluctant  to  leave.  On  one  occasion 
Bettie  spoke  to  her  mother  confidently  asking,  “How  can  I  let  them  know  that  they 
are  supposed  to  go  home  after  refreshments?”  To  save  embarrassment  for  Bettie  her 
mother  advised  her  to  announce,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  meeting,  a  resume  of  the 
program  including  at  the  last  that  when  refreshments  are  over  that  means  going  home 
time.  All  plans  worked  more  smoothly  henceforth. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  Bettie  decided  to  publish  a  newspaper.  It  was  given  the  title 
“Glendale  Weekly.”  She  wrote  the  articles  and  news  items.  Her  sister  Mary  Alice  was 
typist  and  the  whole  family  acted  as  staff  for  duplicating  and  assembling  copies.  She 
solicited  subscriptions  of  business  houses  in  the  towns  of  Paint  Rock  and  New  Hope, 
entering  advertisements  for  them.  Two  examples  are  given: 

IF  YOU  TRADE  AT  PAINT  ROCK,  ALABAMA,  BE  SURE 
ALL  YOUR  DRY  GOODS  ARE  BOUGHT  AT  ROUSSEAU  BROS. 

(This  was  the  only  store  in  Paint  Rock  that  stocked  dry  goods.) 

WE  ALL  LIKE  TO  BUY  DRUGS  AT  ST.  JOHN  DRUG  CO. 

NEW  HOPE,  ALABAMA. 

This  was  during  the  years  of  World  War  Two.  In  addition  to  local,  national  and 
war  news  items,  she  had  a  Farm  Page,  Children's  Page,  Bird  Page,  and  one  entitled, 
“Something  About  the  Bible.”  The  poem  “Myself”  by  an  unknown  author,  which  ex¬ 
presses  Bettie’s  open-hearted  character  and  was  a  favorite  with  her,  appeared  in  one 
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issue.  Doubtless,  many  readers  of  this  are  familiar  with  the  composition,  but  for  her 
it  should  be  included  here: 

“I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 
1  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know; 

Always  to  look  myself  straight  in  the  eye. 

I  don’t  want  to  stand,  with  the  setting  sun 
And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I’ve  done. 

I  want  to  go  out  with  my  head  erect; 

I  want  to  deserve  all  men’s  respect; 

But  here  in  the  struggle  for  fame  and  pelf 
I  want  to  be  able  to  like  myself. 

I  don't  want  to  look  at  myself  and  know 
That  I’m  bluster  and  bluff  and  empty  show. 

I  can  never  fool  myself,  and  so 
Whatever  happens  I  want  to  be 
Self-respecting  and  conscience-free.” 

She  was  an  avid  reader  and  therefore  gleaned  some  news  for  her  periodical  from 
magazines  and  daily  papers  as  well  as  by  radio.  She  had  a  number  of  subscribers  and 
purchased  a  war  bond  with  the  proceeds. 

She  was  definitely  an  introvert.  She  had  some  very  dear  girl  friends  but  all  through 
high  school  she  was  simply  not  interested  in  boy  friends. 

She  took  a  calf  to  raise  one  year  as  a  4-H  Club  project  and  the  county  farm  agent 
insisted  that  it  be  entered  in  the  State  Fair  at  Birmingham.  While  assembling  in 
Scottsboro,  with  other  4-H  Club  members  for  the  trip  to  Birmingham  with  farm  and 
home  agents,  a  boy  of  about  her  age  conversed  with  her  about  various  aspects  of  4-H 
Club  work  climaxing  his  remarks  by  saying,  “Bettie,  when  God  made  you  he  left  out 
the  beauty.”  Most  girls  would  have  been  humiliated  to  tears  but  her  independent 
nature  triumphed.  That  was  only  a  joke  to  her  and  she  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  anyone. 

The  family  seemed  to  be  unable  to  always  escape  epidemics  of  “flu”  that  swept  the 
country.  One  year  Robert  the  father  and  Dan  were  victims  and  of  course  they  had  to 
have  the  doctor  visit  and  prescribe.  Beginning  to  take  the  medicine  both  became  more 
“sick  than  ever”  for  two  days  or  more.  Bettie  also  fell  victim  and  her  father  sent  a 
work-hand  rushing  to  the  drug  store  to  have  the  prescription  refilled  for  her  where¬ 
upon  he  urged  the  mother  to  administer  the  potion.  Bettie  remonstrated,  “I'm  not 
going  to  take  that  stuff!”  Mother  replied,  “Oh,  honey,  Daddy  says  you  must.”  Bettie 
stood  firm,  “I  am  not  going  to  take  it!”  Mother  said,  “Well,  you  don't  have  to  take 
it  and  you'll  get  well  before  they  do.”  That  was  one  week-end.  Bettie  was  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  and  went  to  school  on  Monday.  Dan  and  his  father  recovered  after  a 
week  or  more. 

When  she  was  only  a  young  girl  she  attended  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Youth 
Camp,  which  was  a  joyful  experience  as  she  gave  her  heart  to  the  Lord.  She  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  her  Uncle  Ary  Bottoms  and  united  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
thereafter  becoming  a  dedicated  worker  for  the  Lord. 

Bettie,  as  all  the  other  children,  had  her  daily  chores  around  the  farm  home.  As 
older  ones  left  the  family  circle  additional  duties  were  assumed  by  younger  members. 
Each  child  knew  and  remembered  his  obligations  usually  without  being  reminded,  but 
it  seemed  that  Bettie  was  more  quiet  and  unassuming  than  any.  At  one  Christmas 
vacation  when  her  eldest  sister  Nancilu  and  her  husband  Victor  Burdick  were  visiting 
in  the  home  Victor  remarked  as  Bettie  came  in  from  the  hen-house  with  the  eggs, 
“Bettie  is  just  like  a  little  breeze,  in  and  out  about  her  chores  in  pleasant  silence.” 
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Nancilu  replied,  “Yes,  Mamma,  it  must  have  been  worth  having  eight  children  to 
have  one  like  Bettie.” 

Her  marks  in  school  were  good.  If  any  should  fall  below  “A — ”  she  felt  abased. 
After  finishing  New  Hope  High  School  she  received  her  college  education  at  Southern 
Missionary  College,  Collegedale,  Tennessee,  Bob  Jones  University,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  and  Salem  College,  Salem,  West  Virginia.  After  college  graduation  she 
taught  in  the  elementary  department  of  Madison  County  High  School  of  Gurley, 
Alabama. 

During  her  second  year  of  college  the  dormitories  were  so  crowded  that  three  girls 
were  placed  in  each  room.  Both  of  Bettie's  roommates  were  named  “Betty.'’ 

Attending  her  third  year  of  Church  Youth  Camp  she  met  a  young  ministerial 
student  of  Bob  Jones  University,  David  C.  Pearson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
Pearson,  of  Amsterdam,  New  York.  This  was  her  first  real  boy  friend.  Others  had 
made  efforts  to  attract  her  but  made  no  impression  on  her  mind.  From  the  time  Bettie 
and  David  first  met  there  was  admiration  on  the  part  of  both. 

They  attended  the  same  college  only  one  year.  Yet,  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
to  one  another,  each  of  them  during  college  years,  became  deeply  conscious  of  a  call 
to  the  foreign  mission  field. 

A  beautiful  courtship  developed  and,  feeling  that  there  was  a  place  for  them  to 
work  together  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  they  decided  that  it  was  God’s  will  for  them 
to  be  married.  The  wedding  was  arrange  for  the  afternoon  of  September  20,  1953,  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  Paint  Rock,  Alabama.  Vows 
were  spoken  by  Rev.  Ary  T.  Bottoms,  uncle  of  the  bride. 

David  was  serving  this  church  as  pastor  at  this  time. 

The  following  year  David  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church  of  Berea,  West  Virginia.  After  serving  there  for  only  a  few  months  a  call  was 
issued  by  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Missionary  Board  for  Missionary  leaders  to  go  to 
Makapwa  Mission  in  Nyasaland,  Africa.  David  and  Bettie  offered  themselves  for  that 
service  and  on  September  20,  1954,  their  first  wedding  anniversary,  they  flew  to 
Nyasaland  by  way  of  London,  England,  and  Rome,  Italy. 

After  five  years  service  there  they  had  a  year’s  furlough  in  the  States.  This  furlough 
being  terminated  they  flew  from  Idlewild  Airport  in  New  York  for  the  return  trip  on 
their  seventh  anniversary,  September  20,  1960.  They  feel  that  there  is  no  more  joyous 
way  in  which  they  could  celebrate  anniversaries. 

Bettie  has  taught  in  the  mission  school,  written  Bible  lessons  for  printing  for  the 
Primary  Department  of  the  Sabbath  Schools  of  the  mission  churches  and  assisted  in 
various  other  capacities. 

To  their  mission  home  has  been  born  two  little  daughters: 

Deborah  Jean — Born  December  1,  1955.  She  is  a  smiling  little  blonde  girl.  Being 
somewhat  retiring,  she  does  not  make  a  striking  first  appearance  but  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  reveals  a  very  brilliant  little  girl  who  wins  the  love  of  those  who  come  to  know 
her. 

Joanna — Born  August  22,  1961.  This  little  daughter  is  too  young  for  any  con¬ 
jectures.  Yet  there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  latent  qualities  will  blossom  out  into 
beauty  of  character. 

They  are  making  fine  parents  for  these  two  precious  daughters  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  will  grow  up  as  obedient  and  respectful  children,  and  that  they  will  be  trained 
to  put  righteousness  first  in  their  lives. 

Upon  request  of  the  author  they  have  given  a  very  brief  resume  of  their  work  which 
follows: 

When  we,  David  Pearson  with  his  wife  Bettie,  went  out  to  Nyasaland  in  1954,  to  fill  the  need 
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of  general  missionaries  for  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Conference,  we  were  young  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  many.  However,  Cod  gave  grace  and  help  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  as  we  worked 
among  the  30  churches  and  12  pastors,  with  the  increasing  staff  of  co-laborers  from  America, 
the  number  of  African  Christians  more  than  doubled  during  the  first  five  year  term. 

Missionary  Pearson's  work  includes  oversight  of  the  Mission  Station  and  its  manual  work, 
guiding  the  work  of  the  Conference  and  supervising  pastors.  He  has  helped  them  to  come  to  a 
place  of  being  partially  indigenious.  He  has  taught  refresher  courses  yearly  for  the  African  min¬ 
isters,  organized  a  small  ministerial  training  class,  and  written  helps  for  these  people.  Many  visits 
to  village  churches  are  made  each  year  for  evangelism  and  encouragement  of  Christians,  when 
the  family  usually  goes  along  in  camping  style. 

Bettie  has  helped  the  work  of  Children’s  Sabbath  School  Classes  by  encouraging  teachers  and 
editing  quarterlies  for  them,  and  assisting  with  school  duties  and  teaching,  in  addition  to  home 
duties  and  caring  for  the  two  little  daughters  born  to  them  since  entering  this  service. 

Below  is  given  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Bettie  by  an  African  student  on  the 
occasion  of  his  absence  from  school  which  reveals  the  loyalty  felt  by  these  native  chil¬ 
dren: 

P.  O.  Sandama 
1st  May  1958 

Dear  Teacher  Mrs.  Pearson, 

I  am  very  sorry  today  because  I  am  not  present  there.  The  reason  is  that  I  am  in  trouble.  My 
sister  is  seriously  ill.  Though  that  I  have  gone  to  Malamulo  to  find  a  doctor  and  to  call  my  uncle. 

I  suppose  to  come  there  on  Friday  then  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  my  absent  if  possible. 

I  am  greeting  to  you  both  with  Mr.  Pearson  and  the  whole  class. 

Your  student, 
Thomas  Kapyola 

David  has  a  winsome  personality  and  is  endowed  with  a  fine  singing  voice.  He  is 
a  deeply  consecrated  man  and  truly  called  of  the  Lord  to  the  ministry.  He  is  not  a 
tempestuous  speaker,  but  his  audience  readily  perceives  that  he  has  a  real  message 
that  speaks  to  the  soul,  and  people  sit  up  and  listen. 

He  and  Bettie  both  play  musical  instruments  which  is  an  asset  to  their  missionary 
service. 

“O,  thou  great  Friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men, 

Who  once  appear’dst  in  humblest  guise  below, 

Sin  to  rebuke,  to  break  the  captive’s  chain, 

To  call  Thy  brethren  from  want  and  woe! — 

Thee  would  I  sing.  Thy  truth  is  still  the  light 
Which  guides  the  nations  groping  on  their  way, 

Stumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night, 

Yet  hoping  ever  for  the  perfect  day. 

Yes,  Thou  art  still  the  life;  Thou  art  the  way 
The  holiest  know-light,  life,  the  way  of  heaven; 

And  they  who  dearest  hope  and  deepest  pray, 

Toil  by  the  truth,  life,  way  that  Thou  hast  given; 

And  in  Thy  name  aspiring  mortals  trust 

To  uplift  their  bleeding  brothers  rescued  from  the  dust.” 

— Theodore  Parker 
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EMMETT  HOWARD  BOTTOMS 


Emmett  Howard  Bottoms,  and 
wife  Nettie  aboard  the  Queen 
Mary  for  missionary  tour  around 
the  world.  ( Lady  to  right  not 
identified) 


Emmett  Howard  was  a  kind,  good  boy  in  growing  up,  a  tender-hearted  boy.  In 
early  childhood  he  and  Almira  were  often  mistaken  for  twins,  being  so  nearly  of  the 
same  size.  She  thought  he  was  the  best  and  most  precious  little  brother  in  all  the 
world.  He  enjoyed  school  and  his  work  was  good.  The  desire  for  approval  was  very 
strong  in  him,  an  incentive  to  make  good  marks.  His  teachers  were  all  very  fond  of 
him,  saying  often  that  if  all  students  were  like  Emmett  they  would  have  no  disci¬ 
plinary  problems. 

He  was  very  eager  to  learn  how  to  swim  as  his  “big  brothers”  and  wanted  to  go  to 
the  “swimmin'  hole”  every  time  his  brothers  went,  the  father  always  admonishing 
them,  “Take  care  of  Emmett.”  One  day  the  older  boys  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  him  and  discussed  among  themselves  how  they  could  avoid  it.  The  path  to  the 
creek  led  alongside  a  zig-zag  rail  fence,  the  rails  only  laid  alternately  not  fastened, 
one  upon  the  other.  Suddenly  one  of  the  boys  had  an  idea.  Motioning  to  the  others  he 
placed  his  hands  about  the  height  of  Emmett's  shoulders  lifting  the  rails  and  others 
put  Emmett's  head  through  the  vacant  space.  The  rails  were  let  down  to  hold  him 
fast  until  their  return  but  there  was  space  enough  that  his  neck  was  not  crowded. 

Returning  from  their  swim  and  releasing  him  being  unhurt  from  the  experience 
only  exhausted,  they  warned  him,  “You'd  better  not  ever  tell  this  or  you'll  get  it  worse 
next  time.”  It  was  never  told  until  all  of  them  were  men.  Then  the  episode  was  a 
laughing  matter,  but  the  father  expressed  disgust,  saying,  “I'm  a  great  mind  to  whip 
all  three  of  you  right  now!” 

Emmett  enjoyed  sports  with  other  boys  but  was  never  deeply  interested  in  them. 
Being  a  little  hefty  he  was  not  as  nimble  as  required  of  a  good  sportsman. 

After  finishing  the  Cullman  County  schools  he  went  to  Florence  State  Teacher’s 
College  for  a  few  months,  became  ill  and  returned  home.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  return  to  college  until  later  in  life. 

He  was  however  an  avid  reader  improving  his  mental  capacities  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  a  busy  man  could  find. 

He  worked  with  his  father  and  younger  brothers  on  the  farm.  After  the  family’s 
move  to  the  farm  near  Athens,  Alabama,  he  decided  that  he  should  earn  his  “board 
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and  keep”  elsewhere.  Returning  to  Cullman  County  he  hired  to  a  former  neighbor 
and  worked  on  his  farm  for  a  year  or  two. 

During  this  time  a  Baptist  Church  in  the  community  held  a  revival  meeting  at 
which  Emmett  had  a  beautiful  experience.  He  felt  that  his  life  had  never  meant  so 
much  before  and  that  the  Lord  had  a  real  work  for  him  and  he  would  surely  be  led 
into  it  at  the  right  time.  He  was  baptized  and  became  a  member  of  this  Baptist 
Church. 

Learning  of  this  his  father  thought  and  prayed  much  for  Emmett  lest  he  should 
dishonor  the  Sabbath  of  the  Bible.  He  was  however  very  tactful  in  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Emmett  when  he  was  at  home  later  that  year.  'Faking  Emmett  to  ride  with 
him  over  across  the  creek  to  the  other  farm,  Tom  Bottoms  spoke  kindly  to  his  son, 
“Emmett,  I  hear  that  you  joined  the  Baptist  Church  down  there.  Does  that  mean 
that  you  have  to  keep  Sunday  and  work  on  the  Lord’s  Sabbath?”  Emmett  replied, 
“Well,  I  guess  so.”  Yet,  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  felt  unhappy  in  the 
presence  of  his  consecrated  father. 

He  had  never  studied  the  matter  for  himself  and  therefore  could  have  no  real 
reason  to  give.  Father,  knowing  that  Emmett  must  come  to  a  true  conviction  by  the 
Bible  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  heart,  did  not  remonstrate  but  simply  stated, 
“Well  son,  be  sure  that  you  know  Sunday  is  the  right  day,  then  keep  it.  Don’t  just 
dab  at  it,  as  some  folks  do!” 

Emmett  went  back  to  Cullman  County  to  continue  work  there  and  also  for  the 
courtship  he  had  begun  with  a  lovely  lady,  Nettie  Goodwin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Goodwin,  who  was  born  at  Arkadelphia,  Cullman  County,  Alabama,  on 
May  5,  1893.  This  courtship  was  beautiful,  Nettie’s  being  a  very  sedate  and  modest 
young  lady  and  Emmett’s  being  a  real  Christian  gentleman.  This  developed  into  a 
bond  of  ardent  affection,  each  feeling  that  without  the  other  life  would  be  an  empty 
dream.  For  them  at  that  time,  marriage  was  their  only  road  to  happiness.  They  set  the 
wedding  date  for  January  22,  1915,  when  both  of  them  were  twenty-one  years  old. 
Nuptials  were  solemnized  at  a  simple  but  beautiful  home  wedding,  the  pastor  of 
their  church  officiating. 

They  lived  on  Rural  Route  No.  4,  Cullman,  Alabama,  until  December  8,  1915, 
when  they  moved  to  Limestone  County  near  Athens,  Alabama.  There  Emmett  and 
Nettie  constructed  a  nice  home  where  he  farmed  for  a  number  of  years. 

That  admonition  of  his  father,  when  he  was  home  the  last  time  before  his  mar¬ 
riage,  was  still  very  vivid  in  his  mind.  Somehow  those  words  seemed  to  continue  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  ears,  “Be  sure  you  know  that  Sunday  is  right.”  More  and  more  he  realized 
that  he  must  know  for  himself.  He  and  his  good  wife  studied  the  Bible  together.  Many 
evenings  far  into  the  night,  after  little  ones  were  tucked  into  bed,  they  studied  and 
prayed  for  Divine  leading.  They  wanted  to  know  the  truth  and  to  live  it  in  their 
lives.  Parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  overjoyed  when  Emmett  and  Nettie  an¬ 
nounced  their  purpose  to  observe  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord. 

He  continued  to  farm  for  a  few  years,  but  realized  some  special  call  tugging  at  his 
heart.  Continued  prayer,  and  also  admonition  of  his  good  companion,  brought  his 
final  decision  to  enter  the  ministry.  Lack  of  a  college  education  weighed  upon  him. 
Thus  he  sold  the  farm,  moved  to  West  Virginia,  and  entered  Salem  College,  where 
in  due  time  he  received  his  degree  and  entered  full  time  service  as  a  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  minister. 

In  the  meantime  Emmett  and  Nettie  had  become  parents  of  four  children: 

Charles  Henry  Thomas — Born  February  20,  1916;  Martha  Almira — Born  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1917;  Sarah  Evelyn — Born  in  1920;  Cora  Lula — Born  April  14,  1924. 
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Emmett  and  Nettie  have  been  good  parents  earnestly  desiring  to  rear  their  children 
to  honor  the  Lord  and  to  become  the  best  of  citizens,  and  they  have  a  fine  family. 

In  his  ministry  Emmett  served  as  pastor  of  churches  in  West  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Ohio.  Having  finished  the  four  year  course  at  Salem  College  in  West  Virginia  in 
three  and  a  half  years,  he  took  seminary  work  at  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  New 
York.  He  was  a  gifted  speaker  and  his  messages  came  from  the  Power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within.  There  was,  to  the  audience,  a  sense  of  the  moving  of  this  Power  as  he 
spoke. 

In  the  year  1947  he  and  his  wife  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Missionary  Board  for  a  tour  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Nyasaland,  Africa,  visit¬ 
ing  enroute  churches  in  England  and  Europe. 

Quoting  from  a  tribute  paid  to  him  by  a  fellow  minister,  “Although  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  when  he  began  preparation  for  the  ministry,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Brother  Bottoms,  in  twenty-eight  years,  served  in  successful  pastorates  and  made  a 
world  encircling  journey  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.'’ 

Emmett  and  Nettie  made  a  trip  to  Alabama  to  visit  relatives  in  May  1956,  their 
first  visit  in  twenty-eight  years.  Upon  their  return  trip  to  Ohio  on  June  1,  1956,  their 
car  was  struck  head-on,  in  the  driver’s  side,  by  a  car  driven  by  a  teenager  and,  round¬ 
ing  a  curve,  skidded  on  wet  pavement.  Emmett  was  killed  instantly  and  Nettie  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  His  body  rests  in  the  Adams  Center,  New  York  Cemetery,  fulfilling  a 
request  that  he  had  made  years  previously. 

His  last  message  was  delivered  in  the  Paint  Rock,  Alabama,  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church  and  was  one  that  could  not  be  forgotten.  The  subject  was  “Love  is  the  Ful¬ 
filling  of  the  Law.’'  This  message  showed  by  deeply  moving  terms  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  does  not  annul  God's  law,  but  the  love  it  imparts  compels  a  Christian  from  the 
depth  of  the  soul,  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  His  law — fulfill  it  in  loving  obedience.  The 
following  poem  by  Myra  Brooks  Welch  was  quoted  to  illustrate  what  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference: 

“The  Touch  of  the  Master’s  Hand 

Twas  battered  and  scarred  and  the  auctioneer 
Thought  it  scarcely  worth  his  while 
To  waste  much  time  on  the  old  violin, 

But  held  it  up  with  a  smile: 

‘What  am  I  bidden,  good  folks?’  he  cried, 

‘Who’ll  start  the  bidding  for  me? 

‘A  dollar,  a  dollar,’  then  ‘Two!’  ‘Only  two? 

Two  dollars,  and  who'll  make  it  three? 

Three  dollars:  once;  three  dollars,  twice; 

Going  for  three  .  .  .’  But  no, 

From  the  room,  far  back,  a  gray-haired  man 
Came  forward  and  picked  up  the  bow; 

Then,  wiping  the  dust  from  the  old  violin, 

And  tightening  all  the  loose  strings, 

He  played  a  melody  pure  and  sweet 
As  a  caroling  angel  sings. 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  auctioneer, 

With  a  voice  that  was  quiet  and  low, 

Said,  ‘What  am  I  bid  for  the  old  violin?’ 

And  he  held  it  up  with  the  bow. 

‘A  thousand  dollars,  and  who’ll  make  it  two? 

Two  thousand!  And  who'll  make  it  three? 

Three  thousand,  once,  three  thousand,  twice, 

And  going,  and  gone,’  said  he. 
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The  people  cheered  but  some  of  them  cried, 

‘We  do  not  cjuite  understand 

What  changed  its  worth?’  Swift  came  the  reply: 

‘The  touch  of  the  Master’s  hand.’ 

And  many  a  man  with  life  out  of  tune, 

And  battered  and  scarred  with  sin, 

Is  auctioned  cheap  to  the  thoughtless  crowd, 

Much  like  the  old  violin. 

A  ‘mess  of  pottage,’  ‘a  glass  of  wine’ 

A  game — and  he  travels  on. 

He  is  ‘going  once,  and  going  twice,’ 

He’s  ‘going  and  almost  gone.’ 

But  the  Master  comes  and  the  foolish  crowd 
Never  can  quite  understand 

The  worth  of  a  soul  and  the  change  that’s  wrought 
By  the  touch  of  the  Master’s  hand.” 

■ — Myra  Brooks  Welch 

In  his  closing  remarks  there  was  a  note  of  admonition  to  all  Christian  people,  con¬ 
cerning  the  example  of  loving  obedience  that  should  be  lived  before  those  to  follow. 
He  sounded  the  final  note  by  use  of  the  following  verses,  which  are  a  beautiful  climax 
to  his  life: 

‘‘BUILDING  THE  BRIDGE  FOR  HIM 

An  old  man,  traveling  a  lone  highway, 

Came  at  evening  cold  and  gray, 

To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim, 

For  the  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him. 

But  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side, 

And  builded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

‘Old  man,’  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here; 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 

And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

Why  build  you  a  bridge  at  eventide?’ 

And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head: 

‘Good  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come,’  he  said, 

There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way. 

This  stream  which  has  been  naught  to  me, 

To  that  fair-haired  boy  may  a  pit-fall  be; 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim — 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him.’  ” 

— W.  A.  Dromgoole 

The  following  verses  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  seem  a  fitting  expression  for  his  soul: 

“When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber, 

Its  closing  eyes  look  up  to  thee  in  prayer; 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  Thy  wings  o’er  shading, 

But  sweeter  still  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last  in  that  bright  morning 
When  the  soul  waketh  and  life’s  shadows  flee; 
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Oh,  in  that  hour  fairer  than  daylight  dawning, 

Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  with  Thee!” 

• — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Nettie  resumed  the  teaching  profession  after  all  their  children  were  grown  and 
has  taught  again  since  recovering  from  injuries  received  in  the  car  accident.  She  now 
lives  in  Farnham,  New  York,  a  suburb  of  Buffalo,  near  to  her  son,  Charles  and  his 
family.  She  has  endured  much,  and  been  very  courageous.  Her  faith  has  been  sus¬ 
taining.  She  is  a  fine  Christian  woman. 

“She  knows  omnipotence  has  heard  her  prayer 

And  cries,  ‘It  shall  be  done — sometime,  somewhere.’  ” 

— Ophelia  G.  Browning 

CHARLES  HENRY  THOMAS  BOTTOMS 

Charles  Henry  Thomas,  son  of  Emmett  Howard  and  Nettie  Goodwin  Bottoms, 
known  as  Charles,  was  born  near  Athens,  Alabama,  and  lived  there  with  the  family 
for  several  years  before  the  move  to  West  Virginia.  He  was  a  dear  obedient  boy,  ever 
loyal  to  his  parents  and  sisters. 

His  parents  being  devoted  to  principles  of  righteousness  deeply  impressed  their 
children.  Naturally  Charles  heard  conversation  of  men  of  no  convictions  using  un¬ 
wholesome  language.  This  gave  to  his  parents  the  opportunity  of  teaching  their 
children  discernment  between  sinful  and  pure  expressions.  When  Charles  talked  with 
a  farm  worker  in  his  boyhood,  on  early  acquaintance,  one  of  his  first  questions  was, 
“Sam,  do  you  use  bad  words?”  This  was  his  test  of  a  man,  and  who  would  question 
the  validity  of  this  child-wisdom? 

His  education  was  received  in  schools  of  West  Virginia  and  New  York.  During  high 
school  years  he  became  very  fond  of  a  fine  young  lady,  Janice  Louise  Voorhees.  The 
more  his  interest  in  her  developed  the  less  became  his  interest  in  other  fair  ladies. 
Their  affection  as  time  passed  became  mutual  and  they  were  married  on  October  20, 
1937.  They  lived  for  a  few  years  near  Nile,  New  York,  where  Charles,  it  seems, 
worked  awhile  as  an  auto  mechanic  and  later  as  a  car  salesman. 

Their  home  was  blessed  with  three  children: 

Shirley  Marlene — Married  to  Richard  Allen  Harrood.  They  have  one  child  born 
in  1960. 

Sarah  Jayne. 

Jack  Johnathan. 

Charles  and  Janice  each  became  Christians  in  their  youth  and  united  with  the 
Nile,  New  York,  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church.  They  have  been  fine  parents,  bringing 
their  “children  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,”  and  they  have  a  fine 
Christian  family. 

Charles  is  a  dedicated  man  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  Sev¬ 
enth  Day  Baptist  Church.  The  parents  are  both  charter  members  and  leaders  in  this 
church  and  are  deeply  devoted  to  God  and  the  truth  of  His  Word. 

Their  home  is  in  Farnham,  New  York,  a  suburb  of  Buffalo,  where  Charles  is  a 
building  contractor.  In  recent  years  he  built  his  mother  Nettie  a  nice  little  home  near 
his  own  which  makes  her  life  happier. 

Charles  is  an  unusually  stout  man  and  seems  unable  to  reduce  his  weight  by  diet. 

Janice  is  a  lovely  and  capable  woman,  an  efficient  mother  who  has  managed  her 
household  well  and  given  of  herself  for  her  Lord  and  her  family. 

“Lord,  Christ,  beneath  this  starry  dome 
We  light  this  flickering  lamp  of  home, 
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And  where  bewildering  shadows  throng 
Uplift  our  prayer  and  evensong. 

Dost  thou,  with  heaven  in  thy  ken 
Seek  still  a  dwelling-place  with  men, 

Wandering  the  world  in  ceaseless  quest? 

O  Man  of  Nazareth,  be  our  guest! 

Lord  Christ,  the  bird  his  nest  has  found, 

The  fox  is  sheltered  in  his  ground, 

Bust  dost  thou  still  the  dark  earth  tread 
And  have  no  place  to  lay  thy  head  ? 

Shepherd  of  mortals,  here  behold 
A  little  flock,  a  wayside  fold 
That  feel  Thy  presence  to  be  blest — 

O  Man  of  Nazareth,  Thou  our  guest! 

• — Daniel  Henderson 
Adapted  from  Hymn  of  a  Household 


MARTHA  ALMIRA  BOTTOMS  HAMMACK 

Martha  Almira,  daughter  of  Emmett  Howard  and  Nettie  Goodwin  Bottoms, 
known  as  Martha,  was  a  lovely  child,  growing  into  a  sweet  and  dutiful  girl.  She  be¬ 
came  a  sensible  young  lady  who  was  interested  in  the  fine  and  beautiful  things  of  life. 

She  was  educated  in  schools  of  West  Virginia  and  New  York,  and  did  graduate 
work  in  an  Ohio  University.  While  teaching  in  Canton,  Ohio,  she  met  Charles  Clair 
Hammack,  a  fine  young  man  with  whom  she  became  so  deeply  impressed  that  other 
men,  who  were  interested  in  her,  faded  into  oblivion.  In  due  time  they  were  married 
and  settled  a  home  first  in  East  Canton  and  later  in  North  Canton,  Ohio.  They  are 
the  parents  of  one  daughter:  Claire. 

In  girlhood,  Martha  accepted  in  her  heart  the  blessed  “Lord  of  Life"  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church.  She  is  a  devoted  Christian  woman  and 
it  is  understood  that  her  husband  is  a  fine  conscientious  man,  one  of  truly  sterling 
character. 

Martha  has  continued  to  follow  the  teaching  profession  and  is  an  instructor  of 
ability  and  tactfulness.  She  is  a  graceous  person  whose  influence  is  surely  for  beauty 
and  righteousness. 

Charles  is  in  the  personnel  department  of  DeBolt  Safe  and  Lock  Company  of 
Canton,  Ohio. 

“A  builder  builded  a  temple, 

He  wrought  it  with  grace  and  skill; 

Pillars  and  groins  and  arches 
All  fashioned  to  work  his  will. 

Men  said,  as  they  saw  its  beauty, 

‘It  shall  never  know  decay. 

Great  is  thy  skill,  O  builder: 

Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye.’ 

A  teacher  builded  a  temple 
With  loving  and  infinite  care, 

Planning  each  arch  with  patience, 

Laying  each  stone  with  prayer. 

None  praised  her  unceasing  efforts, 

None  knew  of  her  wondrous  plan; 

For  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 
Was  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 
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Gone  is  the  builder’s  temple, 

Crumbled  into  the  dust; 

Low  lies  each  stately  pillar, 

Food  for  consuming  rust. 

But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 
Will  last  while  the  ages  roll, 

For  that  beautiful  unseen  temple 
Is  a  child’s  immortal  soul.” 

• — Author  unknown 

Martha  and  Charles  are  fine  parents  who  are  deeply  conscious  of  their  responsible 
task  of  moulding  in  their  precious  daughter  the  eternal  verities  of  life.  Claire  is  a 
lovely  girl  and  the  influence  of  this  family  will,  doubtless,  be  beautiful  and  far  reach¬ 
ing. 

“I  wrote  my  name  upon  the  sand 
And  trusted  it  would  stand  for  aye; 

But  soon  the  refluent  sea 

Had  washed  my  feeble  lines  away. 

I  carved  my  name  upon  the  wood, 

And  after  years,  returned  again; 

I  missed  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
That  stretched  of  old  upon  the  plain. 

To  solid  marble  next  my  name 
I  gave  as  a  perpetual  trust; 

An  earthquake  rent  it  to  its  base, 

And  now  it  lies  o’erlaid  with  dust. 

All  these  have  failed.  In  wiser  mood 
I  turn  and  ask  myself,  what  then? 

If  I  would  have  my  name  endure, 

I'll  write  it  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  characters  of  living  light, 

From  kindly  words  and  actions  wrought; 

And  these,  beyond  the  reach  of  time, 

Shall  live  immortal  as  my  thought.” 

• — Horatio  Algier 


SARAH  EVELYN  BOTTOMS  BURNASH 

Sarah  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Emmett  Howard  and  Nettie  Goodwin  Bottoms,  was  a 
lovely  daughter,  growing  up  from  early  girlhood  in  West  Virginia  and  New  York. 
She  was  a  sweet  girl  and  a  fine  student  in  school  work. 

When  her  father  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of 
Adams  Center,  New  York,  Sarah  was  a  vivacious  young  lady,  a  charming  and  radiant 
personality,  who  was  much  in  demand  on  occasions  by  reason  of  her  beautiful  singing 
voice.  Her  parents  had  fond  dreams  of  her  prospective  accomplishments  and  spared 
no  efforts  toward  this  end. 

She  met  a  young  man  whose  greatest  accomplishment  to  him  would  be  to  win 
her  heart  and  soon  he  was  gaining  her  favor.  A  real  courtship  developed  and  Sarah 
was  wed  on  January  1,  1947,  to  William  T.  Burnash. 

Their  home  is  in  Adams  Center,  New  York.  They  are  the  parents  of  six  fine 
children: 

Joseph  Howard. 
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Gale  Colleen. 

Daniel  William. 

Justine  Dale. 

Timothy  Lynn. 

Peter  Thomas. 

It  is  regretted  that  birth  dates  of  these  children  were  not  learned. 

Sarah  is  a  wonderful  mother,  desiring  the  best  for  her  precious  children  and  surely 
has  a  heart  of  gold. 

William,  known  as  “Bill,”  is  a  man  of  good  qualities,  a  pleasant  personality  and 
congenial  character.  He  is  Post  Master  of  Adams  Center,  New  York. 

“Jesus,  whose  love  rekindles  dying  fires 

Flickering  to  ashes  in  our  aching  hearts, 

Be  Thou  the  goal  of  all  our  best  desires, 

The  dawn  from  which  our  longing  ne’er  departs. 

When  night’s  grim  loneliness  throbs  like  a  wound, 

And  day’s  bright  sunshine  stabs  us  like  a  sword, 

Us,  with  Thy  peace,  like  traveler’s  clock,  around, 

Enfold  as  we  go  forward,  O  our  Lord. 

Through  the  sharp  thorns  that  lie  along  our  way 
Make  Thou  a  path  for  tired  and  bleeding  feet; 

And  bring  us  to  the  wonder  of  that  day 

When  Love  and  Memory  in  Thee  shall  meet.” 

— Lauchlan  MacLean  Watt 

CORA  LULA  BOTTOMS  DUCHUCK 

Cora  Lula,  daughter  of  Emmett  Howard  and  Nettie  Goodwin  Bottoms,  was  a 
chubby  smiling  little  brunette  who  grew  to  womanhood  in  West  Virginia  and  New 
York.  She  finished  her  education  in  schools  of  New  York  state  and  Salem  College  in 
West  Virginia. 

Returning  home  from  college  for  a  Christmas  vacation  she  met  on  the  train  a 
young  man,  William  Duchuck,  who  was  a  petty  officer  in  the  Canadian  Royal  Air 
Force.  With  him  this  was  love  at  first  sight  and  he  soon  won  her  interest.  A  real 
courtship  ensued  and  they  were  married  on  June  14,  1944,  and  Lula  became  a  Cana¬ 
dian,  by  adoption,  for  a  few  years. 

To  this  home  came  the  blessing  of  one  child: 

Lois  Dean — Born  June  13,  1945. 

Cora  Lula  and  William  were  divorced  in  1946.  She  was  remarried  on  January  2, 
1947,  to  Richard  Baxter.  To  this  union  was  born  one  child: 

Richard,  Jr. — Born  October  26,  1947. 

Lula  is  now  in  1961,  a  widow  living  with  her  two  children  who  are  in  school  and 
supporting  them  without  assistance.  She  holds  a  good  position  as  manager  of  a 
branch  office  of  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Long  Beach,  California. 

She  became  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  in  girlhood  and  is  try¬ 
ing  to  live  a  real  Christian  life.  She  observes  the  Sabbath  but  is  not  near  enough  to 
attend  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  regularly.  She  and  her  children  attend  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Long  Beach. 

Lula  is  also  active  in  school  activities,  P.T.A.  and  Ladies  Aid  Society. 

“I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Life, 

In  days  I  hope  will  come, 

Ere  youth  has  sped,  and  strength  of  mind, 
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Ere  voices  sweet  grow  dumb. 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Life, 

When  Spring’s  first  heralds  hum. 

Sure  some  would  cry  it’s  better  far 
To  crown  their  days  with  sleep 
Than  face  the  road,  the  wind,  the  rain, 
To  heed  the  calling  deep. 

Though  wet  nor  blow  nor  space  I  fear, 
Yet  fear  I  deeply,  too, 

Lest  Death  should  meet  and  claim  me  ere 
I  keep  Life’s  rendezvous.” 

— Countee  Cullen 
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GEORGE  DANIEL  BOTTOMS 

George  Daniel,  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms,  was  a  dear 
little  blonde  boy  who  was  always  quiet,  unassuming  and  obedient.  He  was  congenial 
with  his  playmates,  never  displaying  the  usual  selfish  attitude  natural  to  children. 

He  learned  his  duties  of  the  home  chores  early  in  life  and  always  performed  them 
faithfully  without  complaint. 

He  had  quite  a  curiosity  concerning  everything  about  him,  especially  the  physical 
science  in  nature. 

His  wit  was  unusual  but  he  was  reticent  about  it,  even  so  modest  that  his  humor 
seemed  surprisingly  humorous. 

His  fondness  for  the  farm  and  its  work  was  outstanding  but  his  standing  in  school 
work  was  good  and  he  had  ambition  for  a  good  education.  In  the  year  1917,  he  was 
called  into  the  armed  forces  and  to  leave  high  school  in  his  senior  year.  Because  of 
the  urgency  of  this  First  World  War  soldiers  were  not  given  long  periods  of  training. 
He  was  stationed  at  the  camp  near  Macon,  Georgia,  for  the  duration  of  training, 
having  had  no  furlough  of  sufficient  time  to  visit  his  home  but  did  have  opportunity 
to  visit  relatives  around  Fayetteville,  Georgia,  on  one  occasion. 

His  group  had  been  assigned  to  overseas  duty  when  an  epidemic  of  Cerebro  Spinal 
Meningitis  began  its  spread.  Patients  were  taken  to  the  Macon  Hospital.  A  tornado 
destroyed  the  hospital  scattering  the  epidemic  wildly.  A  few  soldiers  at  the  camp, 
among  whom  was  George,  contracted  it.  An  old  friend  Will  Nesmith  from  Cullman 
County,  Alabama,  had  a  bunk  beside  George’s  in  the  barracks.  He  wrote  the  family 
that  he  was  awakened  at  about  midnight  by  George’s  groans  and  saying,  “Oh,  my 
head!  My  head!”  He  was  taken  immediately  to  the  hospital  and  seemed  to  have  had 
no  further  consciousness.  He  passed  away  early  the  following  day.  Will  said  that 
George  read  his  Bible  often  and  gave  evidence  that  it  gave  him  great  joy.  He  had 
not  presented  himself  for  membership  in  a  church  but  had  made  a  statement  that 
he  had  made  peace  with  his  Lord  and  he  was  a  loyal  Sabbath  observer. 

By  reason  of  the  contageon  considered  to  attend  this  type  of  Meningitis  the  under¬ 
takers  at  Athens,  Alabama,  to  where  the  body  was  shipped  home  for  burial,  were 
forbidden  to  open  the  sealed  casket.  Therefore,  George’s  family  could  not  view  his 
remains. 

The  senior  class  of  Athens  High  School  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body  and  each 
member,  girls  and  boys,  was  allowed  to  lay  a  shovel  of  soil  on  the  grave  as  a  tribute 
of  their  love  and  honor  for  him. 

His  sister  Almira  had  a  little  two-year-old  son,  whose  birth  date  was  the  same  as 
George’s.  Standing  beside  the  grave  a  cousin  said  to  her,  “Almira,  we  just  don’t 
know  what  we  are  rearing  our  children  for.”  This  same  little  son  of  Almira’s,  James 
Edward  Butler,  laid  down  his  life  in  the  Second  World  War. 

George  passed  away  on  January  20,  1918,  two  and  a  half  months  before  his  twenty- 
second  birthday. 

“Through  uncomputed  silences  of  space 
I  shall  yearn  upward  to  the  leaning  Face, 

The  ancient  heavens  will  roll  aside  for  me, 

As  Moses  monarch’s  the  dividing  sea. 

This  body  is  my  house — it  is  not  I; 

Triumphant  in  this  faith  I  live,  and  die.” 

— Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles 
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BURRELL  HARTSFIELD  BOTTOMS 


Burrell  Hartsfield  Bottoms  and 
his  wife  Alice. 


Burrell  Hartsfield,  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms,  was  named  in 
honor  of  his  great-grandfather’s  first  name  Burrell,  and  his  great-grandmother's 
maiden  name  Hartsfield.  He  was  a  handsome  little  boy  and  a  precious  little  brother. 
His  older  sister  Almira  thought  he  was  the  most  beautiful  baby  she  had  ever  seen. 

The  family  moved  to  Alabama  when  this  child  was  only  six  weeks  old  and  natur¬ 
ally  he  required  a  baby-sitter  much  of  the  time  when  the  mother  was  busy  with  other 
cares  of  the  family.  This  was  the  task  of  Almira  who  was  only  seven  years  old.  Of 
course  she  would  never  have  consented  to  having  this  little  brother  taken  from  the 
home,  but  she  did  often  wish  that  she  was  not  hindered  in  her  play  with  little  friend 
Lonie,  foster  daughter  of  the  neighboring  Pierce  family.  One  day  as  the  two  girls  were 
playing  outside  Almira  was  heard  to  say,  “I  wish  they  had  left  that  baby  in  Georgia 
when  we  moved  to  Alabama.” 

He  was  quite  a  favorite  little  fellow  with  neighbor  families,  and  he  had  an  especial 
fondness  for  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Pierce  family — neighbors  who  had  moved  from 
Georgia  with  the  Bottoms  family.  This  daughter,  Adnette,  humored  his  childish 
whims  which  strengthened  his  love  for  her.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  age  of  four,  he 
wranted  to  go  visit  “Annette,”  as  he  spoke  of  her.  His  mother  gave  permission  for  him 
to  go  and  spend  one  hour  in  the  Pierce  home.  The  w^ay  led  down  a  hill,  over  a  brook, 
and  up  another  slight  hill.  Burrell  decided  he  would  just  spend  the  night  writh  them. 
Almira  wTas  asked  to  go  over  and  bring  him  home. 

The  going  was  all  right  till  they  came  to  the  brook.  Almira  lifted  him  in  her  arms 
and  took  him  over  the  water  and  put  him  on  the  ground  to  wralk  up  the  hill,  but  he 
rebelled.  She  repeatedly  took  him  in  her  arms  and  Burrell  each  time  put  his  arms 
straight  up  and  slipped  to  the  ground.  “Papa,”  standing  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  saw 
the  struggle  and  called  to  Almira,  “Put  him  dowm  and  let  him  wralk!”  As  she  obeyed, 
Burrell  quickly  began  screaming  and  running  back  toward  the  Pierce  home.  “Papa'’ 
broke  a  branch  from  a  peach-tree  and  hurried  down  the  hill.  Nettling  Burrell's  legs, 
he  commanded,  “Now  you  trot!”  He  did  trot,  a  few  paces  at  a  time.  Becoming  tired 
he  reduced  speed  only  to  hear  each  time,  “I  said  trot!”  Having  a  keen  nettling  all 
the  way  up  the  hill  Burrell  never  forgot  from  that  day  wrhat  obedience  meant. 
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I  le  grew  up  to  he  a  very  sensible  boy.  He  was  witty  and  merry  in  all  his  attitudes 
and  made  life  for  those  arround  him  more  cheerful.  He  was  a  sound  thinker  and 
enjoyed  clean  jokes  and  stories  but  he  had  no  patience  with  the  foolishness  of  many 
young  people. 

He  was  very  energetic  and  learned  to  ply  his  hand  in  various  kinds  of  work  around 
the  farm  which  was  his  delight. 

He  did  good  work  in  school,  having  quick  perception,  and  all  the  family  felt  dis¬ 
turbed  when  he  announced  that  he  was  tired  of  school  and  would  not  finish  high 
school.  His  energy  made  sitting  in  class  rooms  for  nine  months  each  year  very  un¬ 
pleasant  for  him.  Therefore,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish. 

Burrell  worked  on  the  farm  with  his  father  and  younger  brother  and  his  foster 
brother,  Carl  Leake,  for  a  number  of  years  and  participated  in  community  activities. 
There  were  school  programs,  church  programs,  and  “revivals”  held  at  community 
churches  during  summers  when  crops  were  “laid-by”  to  wait  for  maturity.  These 
revivals  were  deeply  interesting,  attracting  all  people,  rich  and  poor,  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Many  found  rich  experiences  in  the  Lord  which  truly  made  “new  creatures” 
of  them. 

During  one  such  series  of  services  Burrell,  Mollie  Ruth  and  Gilbert  made  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Lord,  being  later  baptized  and  became  members  of  the  local  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  Church. 

Growing  to  maturity  Burrell  felt  an  urge  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself.  Since 
two  elder  brothers  had  been  happy  in  work  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  the  place  had 
an  attraction  to  him.  Naturally  the  place  for  him  to  find  board  and  lodging  was  in 
the  home  of  his  brother  Matt’s  widow,  Alice  Kolvoord  Bottoms. 

Alice  was  a  winsome  and  efficient  housewife  and  mother,  always  happy  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  She  was  always  glad  to  be  helpful  in  any  need  and  commanded  her  household 
well. 

After  several  months  there  Burrell  felt  an  unusual  admiration  for  Alice  and  as 
time  passed  a  beautiful  courtship  ensued.  They  grew  more  and  more  to  feel  the  need 
of  each  other  and  Burrell  had  a  deeply  sympathetic  affection  for  her  and  for  those 
fatherless  children  of  his  departed  brother.  He  felt  a  tenderness  for  them  and  the 
children  felt  a  real  attachment  to  him.  So  Burrell  and  Alice  decided  to  be  wed,  the 
arrangement  being  made  for  vows  to  be  spoken  in  a  simple  ceremony  at  Pulaski, 
Tennessee,  on  June  30,  1926. 

They  have  the  blessing  of  one  daughter: 

Mary  Helen — Born  January  5,  1929,  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

All  the  children  were  brought  up  as  one  family,  the  first  set,  Matt’s  and  Alice’s, 
and  Mary.  They  were  all  devoted  to  each  other  and  the  eldest  set  loved  and  respected 
Burrell  the  same  as  did  Mary.  He  said  at  one  time  that  George  was  very  cooperative 
and  obedient  in  all  their  work  together,  that  all  of  them  were  dear  sweet  children  to 
him  and  had  never  given  him  the  least  of  trouble.  So  this  marriage  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  the  dear  little  family  that  Matt  had  to  leave. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  wedding  Burrell  and  Alice  continued  to  live  in  Battle 
Creek  but  Burrell  could  not  be  content  for  a  very  long  time  away  from  the  south¬ 
land.  After  a  few  years  they  moved  to  Burrell’s  farm  near  Athens,  Alabama,  where 
he  farmed  for  a  while.  This  being  inconvenient  to  a  good  high  school,  they  sold  the 
farm  after  a  few  years  and  moved  back  to  Battle  Creek. 

When  Tom’s  and  Lula’s  declining  years  began  to  weigh  heavily  upon  them,  Bur¬ 
rell  and  Alice  were  persuaded  to  come  and  live  with  them.  They  remodeled  the  old 
home,  making  two  apartments  of  it,  one  for  their  family  and  one  for  the  parents.  This 
was  an  ideal  arrangement  for  the  elderly  couple  and  they  were  very  happy  in  their 
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last  days.  Alice  was  a  fine  nurse  and  so  thoughtful  and  good  with  a  willing  heart  and 
hand  in  every  need.  The  brothers  and  sisters  owe  to  Burrell  and  Alice  much  gratitude 
for  those  years  of  toil,  patience,  and  kindness  in  their  loving  care  of  mother  and 
father. 

Burrell  and  Alice  sold  the  old  farm  home  near  Athens  several  years  ago  and  moved 
again  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Their  plan  now  is  to  move  back  south  in  1962  to 
spend  their  retirement  years. 

They  have  had  faith  in  God,  in  their  fellowman,  and  in  themselves.  It  seems  that 
in  every  vocation  undertaken  they  met  with  success.  They  have  lived  consecrated 
lives.  They  have  endured  much  and  met  with  some  disappointments.  Yet,  always  with 
their  faces  lifted  toward  the  sun  with  resolute  purpose,  they  have  walked  in  confidence. 

“I  love  the  name  of  Christ  the  Lord,  the  Man  of  Galilee, 

Because  He  came  to  live  and  toil  among  the  likes  of  me. 

Let  others  sing  the  praises  of  a  mighty  King  of  kings; 

I  love  the  Christ  of  common  folks,  the  Lord  of  common  things. 

The  beggars  and  the  feeble  ones,  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  blind, 

The  wayward  and  the  tempted  ones,  were  those  He  loved  to  find: 

He  lived  with  them  to  help  them  like  a  brother  and  a  friend, 

Or  like  some  wondering  workman  finding  things  to  mend. 

I  know  my  Lord  is  still  my  kind  of  folks  to  this  good  day; 

I  know  because  He  never  fails  to  hear  me  when  I  pray. 

He  loves  the  people  that  He  finds  in  all  the  busy  streets, 

And  brings  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  weary  ones  He  meets. 

Let  others  sing  their  praises  to  a  mighty  King  of  kings; 

I  love  the  Christ  of  common  folks,  the  Lord  of  common  things.” 

— George  T.  Liddell 

MARY  HELEN  BOTTOMS  WENTWORTH 

Mary  Helen  was  a  sweet  sensible  girl  in  her  growing  up  and  very  brilliant  in  school 
work  and  also  in  learning  the  arts  of  the  household.  She  was  a  dutiful  girl  and  con¬ 
genial  in  all  her  attitudes. 

She  received  her  education  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  Alabama,  and  Madison  Col¬ 
lege,  Madison,  Tennessee,  and  took  nurse’s  training  in  Madison  Sanitarium  where 
she  finished  as  a  registered  nurse  in  1957. 

She  became  a  Christian  in  early  girlhood,  was  baptized,  and  united  with  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  and  was  a  dedicated  soul. 

Mary  Helen  was  married  on  June  12,  1949,  at  a  beautiful  home  ceremony,  to  James 
T.  Wentworth,  whose  birth  date  was  June  14,  1925.  Their  home  has  the  blessing 
of  four  children: 

Johnathon  Dale — Born  July  25,  1952. 

Nancy  Carol — Born  July  17,  1954. 

James  Gary — Born  November  6,  1957. 

Elizabeth  Jennie — Born  January  5,  1961. 

James  is  a  very  fine  man  and  a  conscientious  father  and  citizen.  He  is  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant  in  much  demand  and  is  therefore  a  very  busy  man.  His  work  is 
in  Springfield,  Tennessee. 

They  have  a  nice  brick  home  in  Ridgetop,  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  north  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  where  they  are  both  now  members  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  Mary 
serving  as  deaconess.  They  are  a  lovely  and  consecrated  Christian  couple  and  fine 
parents,  endeavoring  to  rear  their  little  family  in  righteousness. 
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Their  four  lovely  children  are  a  lively  group,  each  one  a  brilliant  and  distinctive 
personality  with  line  possibilities  shining  from  each  smiling  face. 

James  has  recently  been  accorded  a  special  honor,  that  of  being  elected  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Springfield,  Tennessee,  Rotary  Club.  He  has  served  for  three  years  as  a 
Rotary  director  and  also  as  secretary  and  vice  president  of  the  organization.  Every¬ 
one,  who  knows  what  the  Rotary  Club  is,  knows  that  James  is  held  in  esteem  to  merit 
this  position  and  he  has  the  capacity  to  fulfill  it  well. 

“In  many  forms  we  try 
To  utter  God’s  infinity, 

But  the  boundless  hath  no  form, 

And  the  Universal  Friend 
Doth  as  far  transcend 
An  angel  as  a  worm. 

The  great  Idea  baffles  wit, 

Language  falters  under  it, 

It  leaves  the  learned  in  the  lurch; 

No  art,  nor  power,  nor  toil  can  find 
The  measure  of  the  eternal  Mind, 

Nor  hymn,  nor  prayer,  nor  church.” 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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MOLLIE  RUTH  BOTTOMS 

“He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright.” 

— From  “To  a  Waterfowl” 

William  Cullen  Bryant 

Mollie  Ruth,  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talula  Gilbert  Bot¬ 
toms,  was  the  first  child  born  to  them  in  Alabama.  The  older  girl,  inordinately  proud 
of  this  little  sister,  was  never  happier  than  when  combing  her  long  hair,  making  beau¬ 
tiful  garments  for  her,  or  dressing  and  caring  for  her.  Almira,  however,  soon  grew  to 
womanhood  and  was  married,  leaving  Mollie  Ruth  very  lonely;  and  as  time  passed, 
they  became  greatly  separated  by  miles  and  by  vocations. 

Mollie  Ruth’s  name  should  have  been  the  one  to  mean  “high,  lofty,  and  noble”; 
for  these  adjectives  truly  characterize  her  attainment.  Instead  “Mollie,”  being  diminu¬ 
tive  for  “Mary,”  means  “myrrh  of  the  sea;  sorrow;  unhappiness;  bitterness”;  and 
“Ruth”  means  “looking  on  with  delight;  satisfied:  friend;  beauty.”  The  name  ‘Mollie” 
was  chosen  in  honor  of  her  cousin,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Susan  Bottoms,  whom 
her  parents  so  loved  and  admired.  Ruth  was  chosen  because  of  their  deep  respect 
for  the  Biblical  character,  loyal  daughter-in-law  of  Naomi. 

This  first  Alabama  child  seemed  to  go  about  almost  everything  she  was  required 
to  do  with  a  radiant  enthusiasm,  whether  it  was  picking  bugs  off  the  potato  plants  at 
five  cents  per  hundred,  building  a  playhouse,  or  helping  with  the  family  laundry — or 
later  making  her  own  clothes,  conquering  higher  mathematics,  or  writing  her 
master's  thesis;  she  would  throw  herself  into  the  activity  with  strength  and  mind  and 
heart. 

In  maturity  she  seemed  to  find  much  joy  in  “the  finer  things  of  life,”  loving  great 
books,  classical  music,  drama,  Biblical  literature  (which  she  studied  in  college), 
inspiring  lectures,  and  poetry — as  well  as  the  wonders  of  nature.  Moreover,  although 
she  had  been  alone  so  much  as  a  child,  she  made  many  lasting  friendships  during 
her  school  years  and  later  in  her  profession  as  a  teacher. 

As  to  personality  she  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very  vivacious  person,  having  an 
infectious  smile,  as  well  as  a  happy  laugh,  expressing  delight  in  humor  and  in  harmless 
pleasure  of  various  kinds  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  sober-minded,  deep-thinking 
young  woman,  who  seemed  to  wish  she  could  lift  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  world.  Hence,  she  could  never  get  enough  of  education;  and  as  she  progressed, 
she  found  increasingly  that  poetry  did  more  than  anything  else  to  satisfy  both  sides 
of  her  nature.  Before  she  had  finished  college,  she  had  committed  to  memory  over 
five  thousand  lines  of  great  poetry,  much  of  this  being  from  the  Bible. 

Mollie  Ruth  has  not  been  married.  No  one  seems  to  know  why  she  did  not  accept 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  several  worthy  young  men  with  whom  she  associated  and  who 
asked  her  the  important  question.  She  has  said  that  her  children  have  been  thoughts 
and  deeds  rather  than  flesh  and  blood.  She  has  also  said  that  there  is  obviously  no 
scarcity  of  children  in  the  world,  but  that  there  is  an  appalling  scarcity  of  consecreated 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  selfless  task  of  helping  to  educate 
the  offspring  of  other  parents.  It  would  seem  that  her  choice  has  been  deliberatly  one 
of  self-sacrifice. 
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'Fhe  attitude  expressed  in  her  valedictory  address  at  Florence  State  Normal,  when 
she  graduated  in  1924,  seems  to  have  stayed  with  her  through  the  years.  It  indicated 
that  her  decision  to  teach  was  her  own  personal  answer  to  the  crying  need  for  sincere 
teachers.  She  obviously  went  into  the  profession  with  the  same  degree  of  seriousness 
that  another  would  choosing  a  mate  or  going  into  the  ministry.  She  used  as  the  key¬ 
note  of  her  address  Matthew  10:39:  “He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.” 

Because  her  life  has  been  so  different  from  the  lives  of  others,  the  author  will  give  a 
few  episodes,  a  calendar  of  events,  and  a  few  selctions  from  her  writings.  These  will 
give  revealing  glimpses  of  this  her  only  sister’s  true  nature. 

There  are  many  interesting  and  significant  incidents  the  author  remembers  from 
Mollie  Ruth's  life,  but  space  will  permit  accounts  of  only  a  few. 

A  FEW  REVEALING  EPISODES 

One  incident  at  Walker  School  when  she  was  very  small  shows  how  obedient  she 
was  to  what  her  parents  taught  and  how  courageous  she  was,  even  as  a  child,  to  refuse 
like  her  father  to  respond  to  extremes  of  social  pressure  in  opposition  to  what  she 
considered  to  be  right.  One  day  at  recess  the  pupils  plotted  together,  under  the  strong 
leadership  of  an  older  girl,  to  round  up  a  family  of  several  unaccepted  poor  children 
whose  parents  had  recently  moved  to  the  neighborhood  and  to  mock  them  so 
brutally  about  their  shabby  clothing,  unclean  bodies,  and  unrefined  ways  that  they 
would  be  too  miserable  to  stay  in  school.  Mollie  Ruth's  brothers  having  been  kept  at 
home  to  work  that  day,  she  was  alone  to  make  her  own  decision  as  to  what  to  do, 
being  only  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  Every  pupil  in  the  school,  except  Mollie  Ruth, 
joined  the  mocking  circle  around  the  children  and  taunted  them  until  they  escaped 
and  ran  home  crying.  Only  one  lonely  but  courageous  child  had  remained  outside  the 
circle,  with  tears  of  compassion  in  her  eyes,  her  head  hung  in  shame  and  regret;  for 
her  dearest  little  girl  friend  had  joined  the  persecutors.  The  father  sent  the  children 
back  to  school  with  a  note  to  the  teacher  telling  what  had  happened  and  mentioning 
Mollie  Ruth  Bottoms  as  the  only  one  not  guilty  of  the  crime. 

When  asked  by  her  parents  why  she  had  not  joined  the  others,  she  replied  simply, 
“I  remembered  that  Mamma  told  me,  ‘Never  make  fun  of  anyone.’  ”  It  has  been 
interesting  to  her  in  later  years  to  recall  that  she  was  not  subsequently  ostracized  for 
having  taken  that  stand  alone  for  right,  but  was  rather  more  respected  than  before. 

Another  incident  when  she  was  about  ten  revealed  much  of  Almira’s  nature  as 
well  as  Mollie  Ruth’s.  It  will  illustrate  something  of  their  fourteen-year-long  com¬ 
panionship.  Almira,  who  made  many  clothes  for  the  child,  bought  a  fine  cotton  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  a  dress  for  herself.  Finding  she  could  cut  her  garment  so  as  to  have 
enough  material  left  to  make  a  dress  for  the  child,  she  told  Mollie  Ruth  of  this.  She 
decided,  however,  to  let  the  style  be  a  surprise.  She  made  it  accordingly  from  one  of 
the  latest  designs,  which  she  cleverly  copied  from  a  picture.  It  was  a  neat,  snugly- 
fitting,  long-sleeved  dress,  having  a  little  overskirt  with  back  and  front  panels  that 
were  separated  at  the  sides  and  trimmed  with  inch-deep  borders  of  bright  matching 
plaid,  cut  on  the  bias.  A  strip  of  this  same  material,  button-studded,  trimmed  the 
diagonal  front  opening  of  the  charming  little  frock.  Almira  was  justly  proud  of  her 
handiwork  and  looked  forward  with  anticipation  to  the  sparkling  joy  her  grateful 
little  sister  would  express  when  she  came  from  school.  However,  when  the  child  saw 
the  dress;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  a  shadow  of  sullen  resentment  darkened  her 
face.  “Why  didn’t  you  make  it  with  a  pleated  skirt?”  she  asked. 

Sharply  disappointed,  Almira  explained  that  there  had  not  been  enough  material 
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for  a  pleated  skirt.  She  showed  her  the  picture,  telling  her  that  it  was  a  stylish  dress 
and  would  be  the  envy  of  her  little  friends;  but  Mollie  Ruth  was  inconsolable.  Were 
not  her  friend  Jessie  Jones  and  her  little  sister  Emily  models  of  perfection  in  dress? 
And  did  they  not  always  wear  pleated  skirts  just  as  she  herself  always  did?  “I  won't 
wear  it,”  she  said  stubbornly. 

As  they  were  working  together  later,  Almira  teased,  “I  am  so  glad  that  you  are 
pleased  with  your  new  dress!”  This  teasing  the  older  girl  kept  up  until  finally  Mollie 
Ruth’s  consicience  began  to  trouble  her,  as  she  later  confessed,  because  she  had  been 
so  ugly  about  the  dress.  She  sheepishly  asked  one  day  if  she  might  wear  it  to  school. 
Then  she  found  that  her  little  friends  did  admire  it  greatly,  and  from  that  time  on, 
the  dress  was  her  favorite.  She  has  said  that  this  experience,  though  insignificant  in 
itself,  taught  her  more  than  one  significant  life  lesson.  Many  years  later  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  incident  when  she  read  Alexander  Pope's  great  lines: 

“Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.” 

After  Mollie  Ruth  had  begun  teaching  at  Montevallo,  she  saved  from  her  first 
earnings  enough  to  buy  real  gifts  for  her  parents  at  Christmas  to  try  to  express  her 
appreciation  to  them.  The  handsome  dress  that  she  purchased  for  Mother  was  appar¬ 
ently  accepted  and  appreciated,  as  she  had  hoped  it  would  be;  but  her  father’s  gift 
was  something  else.  For  him  she  selected  a  chair  that  cost  almost  fifty  dollars,  a  shock¬ 
ing  price  in  that  day,  especially  for  one  on  such  a  meager  salary.  It  was  to  replace  the 
ancient  Morris  chair,  which  for  several  decades  had  responded  with  solid  comfort 
to  his  every  whim.  It  had  been  much  cared  for  and  mended  by  “Mamma,'’  but  it  was 
badly  worn,  and  the  cushions  were  dust-filled  and  shabby.  Mollie  Ruth  had  been 
ashamed  of  it  for  a  long  time.  She  considered  it  a  disgrace  and  was  eager  to  see  it 
replaced. 

Early  on  Christmas  morning  while  her  father  was  out  of  the  room,  she  took  the 
Morris  chair  to  the  back  porch  and  hid  it,  putting  in  its  place  the  new  one,  a  smug 
picture  of  refinement  in  taste,  proudly  wearing  a  bright  gift  tag  on  one  arm.  When 
Thomas  returned  to  the  room,  ready  to  rest  in  his  chair,  he  stood  looking  down  at 
the  gift  piece  for  a  few  seconds  in  shocked  incredulity.  Then  he  shouted,  as  if  from 
mental  anguish,  if  not  physical  pain,  “Where's  my  chair?"  The  chastened  daughter, 
stunned  and  tear-blinded,  went  into  rapid  action  to  take  the  new  chair  to  the  “parlor” 
and  bring  his  old  one  back  to  its  place.  That  was  the  only  recognition  he  ever  made 
of  the  gift,  and  his  younger  daughter  soon  realized,  as  older  “children”  had,  that 
to  learn  and  practice  the  lesson  of  economy  that  he  had  struggled  so  untiringly  to 
teach  would  be  to  him  the  greatest  gift  of  appreciation  she  could  give. 

That  chair,  purchased  for  both  love  and  pride  over  thirty-five  years  ago,  is  now  an 
important  part  of  the  author’s  living  room  furnishings.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  good 
piece,  worthy  of  symbolizing  the  lesson  it  taught.  Though  it  has  been  in  continual  use, 
the  patterned  upholstery  is  still  almost  like  new;  no  spring  has  ever  given  way;  and 
the  arms  and  legs  are  in  better  condition  than  those  of  other  pieces  less  than  half  its 
age.  However,  it  has  never  given  cherished  comfort  to  any  one  as  the  loved  old  Morris 
chair  gave  to  Tom  Bottoms  through  the  years — but  our  best  lessons  do  not  as  a  rule 
brine;  comfort.  No  doubt,  if  Mollie  Ruth  had  known  before  she  bought  the  new  chair 
that  the  old  one  had  been  designed  by  the  famous  English  poet,  William  Morris, 
some  of  whose  lines  she  enjoyed  quoting  from  memory,  she,  too,  would  have  cherished 
rather  than  spurned  it. 

Mollie  Ruth  has  said  that  there  have  been  countless  seemingly  insignificant  occur¬ 
rences  throughout  her  days  with  her  father  and  mother  that  stand  out  to  her  because 
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they  revealed  that  the  earnest  goodness  of  these  upright  parents  was  ever  a  corrective 
influence  in  the  lives  of  their  children.  She  seemed  always  alert  to  discern  the  deeply 
motivating  meaning  of  each  lesson  and  to  attempt  to  put  it  into  practice. 

She  has  often  spoken  of  one  event  from  her  pre-school  days  that  has  shone  across 
the  years  ol  her  memory  like  a  light,  one  that  became  particularly  meaningful  to 
her  when  she  began  writing  the  yet  unpublished  novel  based  on  their  lives.  It  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  road  when  she  was  making  a  trip  with  them  to  Cullman.  Thomas  J. 
suddenly  pulled  the  horse  to  a  stop,  got  out  of  the  buggy,  and  picked  up  a  man’s 
wallet,  which  he  found  contained  a  ten-dollar  gold  certificate.  “Now  that’s  a  pity,”  he 
said;  “it  could  be  some  man’s  last  ten  dollars.  Maybe  we  can  catch  up  with  him.” 
And  he,  who  was  always  so  kind  and  considerate  of  his  stock,  touched  the  horse  with 
the  whip  and  rushed  him  along  in  a  kind  of  tense  eagerness  to  try  to  overtake  the 
loser.  When  they  saw  a  man  ahead  walking  back  and  forth,  searching  the  ground 
helplessly,  he  slowed  the  animal  to  a  walk,  saying  with  kindly  joy  in  his  voice,  “There 
he  is!”  Then  to  the  man  as  he  stopped  the  carriage,  “Have  you  lost  something?”  To 
the  man’s  reply,  he  happily  produced  the  wallet  with,  “Is  this  it?”  Then  he  added, 
“I’m  mighty  glad  we  found  it  for  ye.  A  man  can’t  afford  to  lose  his  hard-earned 
money.”  That  incident  brightened  the  whole  day  for  the  travelers  and  brought  them 
back  home  that  night  with  glad  hearts  because  they  had  been  able  to  aid  some  one  on 
the  way.  It  was  as  if  they  had  suddenly  become  rich  enough  to  give  to  one  in  need. 

At  another  time  Thomas  J.  bought  a  colt  from  a  neighbor  and  on  his  way  home 
with  it  was  offered  twenty  dollars  more  than  he  had  paid.  He  accepted  the  offer; 
and  instead  of  going  on  home  with  the  money,  he  turned  around  and  went  back  to 
share  the  happy  news  with  the  previous  owner.  Then  both  of  them  had  a  pleasant  time 
rejoicing  together,  for  each  had  become  ten  dollars  better  off  for  the  transaction. 

Thomas  J.’s  younger  daughter  saw  beauty  in  such  dealings  and  realized  how  good 
it  is  for  all  to  be  just  and  true  to  one  another.  She  feels  that  such  humbly  honest 
deeds  helped  to  build  an  unshakable  love  of  justice  and  integrity  into  “the  very  mar¬ 
row  of  her  bones.” 


CALENDAR  OF  MAJOR  EVENTS  IN  HER  LIFE 


This  calendar  of  events  will  show  something  of  the  direction  her  life  has  taken  and 
indicate  something  of  her  industry,  her  tireless  application  to  duty,  something  of  what 
has  taken  the  place  of  a  family  in  her  life. 


1901. 

1907. 

1913. 

1915. 

1917-19. 

1919. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24. 

1924- 25. 
1925. 

1925- 26. 

1926- 27. 
1927. 
1927. 

1927- 28. 

1928- 29. 
1929. 


September  26.  Born  near  Logan,  Alabama. 

Started  to  school.  Walker  School,  Cullman  County. 

Entered  Burris  School,  Limestone  County. 

Summer.  Typhoid  fever. 

High  school.  S.  S.  A.  S.,  Athens,  Alabama. 

Summer  and  fall.  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Studied  at  home  for  teachers4  examination. 

Taught  at  Oakdale  School,  Limestone  County,  the  home  school. 

High  school.  S.  S.  A.  S.  Awarded  scholarship  medal  as  highest  ranking  student. 
S.  S.  A.  S.  Awarded  second  scholarship  medal.  Graduated. 

Florence  State  Normal.  Graduated  in  December.  Valedictorian. 

Taught  in  Walker  County  High  School,  Jasper,  Alabama. 

Summer.  Entered  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Peabody.  Major  subject,  English. 

Taught.  Alabama  College  High  School,  Montevallo. 

June.  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Peabody. 

Summer.  Graduate  study  at  Peabody. 

Taught.  Alabama  College  High  School. 

Peabody.  Elected  to  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 

Augst.  Master  of  Arts  Degree  from  Peabody. 
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1929- 30. 

1930- 36. 
1936. 
1936-39. 

1939- 40. 

1940- 41. 

1941- 42. 

1942. 

1942- 43. 

1943. 
1943. 
1943. 

1943- 46. 
1946-49. 
1949-57. 

1957- 58. 

1958- 


Taught  at  Peabody.  Further  graduate  study. 

Assistant  Professor,  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

Summer.  Blowing  Rock  School  of  English,  Blowing  Rock,  North  Carolina. 
Associate  Professor,  Central  State  College. 

Sabbatical  leave  (with  pay)  for  graduate  study.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Taught.  Central  State  College. 

Leave  of  absence  to  write.  Athens,  Alabama. 

Summer.  Central  State  College. 

Leave  of  absence  continued.  Much  illness. 

February.  Sought  healing  in  Christian  Science. 

March.  Recalled  to  Central.  Taught  in  the  Soldiers’  School. 

Summer.  Taught  speech  at  Central. 

Department  of  English,  Central. 

Taught  English  at  Peabody  College. 

Taught  in  Junior  College,  Flat  River,  Missouri. 

Returned  to  Oklahoma. 

Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 


This  is  but  a  bare  outline.  Many  important  points  could  not  be  listed  in  it.  For 
example,  during  her  first  decade  at  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma,  she 
organized  and  sponsored  for  gifted  students  a  creative  writing  club,  which  soon 
became  Chi  Gamma  Chapter  of  Sigma  Tau  Delta.  She  wrote  with  the  pupils  and 
edited  for  them  an  annual  anthology  of  poetry,  conducted  an  annual  recital  in  which 
students  from  other  schools  participated,  and  finally  sponsored  for  the  group  in  1939 
the  personal  appearance  of  Robert  Frost  on  the  campus.  In  the  summer  of  1936  she 
attended  the  School  of  English  in  Blowing  Rock,  North  Carolina,  where  she  met  and 
studied  under  outstanding  writers  of  the  day.  For  a  few  years  she  edited  the  Poetry 
Page  of  The  Oklahoma  Teacher,  contributed  to  the  weekly  Literary  Page  of  The 
Daily  Oklahoman,  and  gave  several  lectures  over  the  state  on  literature  and  creative 
writing. 

During  the  next  decade  she  planned  and  managed  a  lecture  tour  for  Robert  P. 
Tristram  Coffin,  the  poet;  wrote  a  yet  unpublished  novel  based  on  the  lives  of  her 
parents;  and  had  several  poems  published  in  nationally  recognized  magazines,  among 
them  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  Red  Earth,  Kaleidograph,  and  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer.  One  of  her  sonnets  was  selected  from  Kaleidograph  for  publication 
in  Poetry  Awards,  1949,  an  anthology  of  poetry  that  was  published  simultaneously  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  London,  England. 


A  FEW  UNPUBLISHED  POEMS 

The  writer  is  deeply  and  humbly  grateful  for  permission  to  use  a  few  of  Mollie 
Ruth’s  unpublished  poems  in  this  book.  She  agreed  to  their  use  reluctantly  and  only 
upon  the  urgent  request  of  this  history’s  author.  She  calls  the  earlier  ones  “amateur 
lispings”  and  says  that  she  wrote  them  many  years  before  she  was  able  to  produce 
anything  worthy  of  publication.  The  poem  of  tribute  to  her  parents,  two  of  which 
appear  in  Chapter  1  of  Part  Four,  express  so  well  her  esteem  for  the  great  qualities 
they  reflected  that  much  comment  from  the  author  would  seem  to  detract  rather 
than  add  any  helpful  thought.  This  same  measure  of  appreciation  is  felt  by  all  the 
children  of  Tom  and  Lula  Bottoms,  but  Mollie  Ruth  is  the  only  one  who  has  attempted 
to  put  it  into  poetic  words,  and  she  has  done  so  only  in  her  amateur  work.  She  says 
that  she  has  kept  these  poems  only  because  she  loves  the  lives  that  inspired  them  and 
that  if  they  are  appropriate  in  this  volume,  the  subjects  and  not  the  poetic  treatment 
make  them  so. 

CONCERNING  MY  PARENTS 

If  I  can  add  a  modest  joy 
To  their  declining  years; 
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If  I  can  cause  their  eyes  to  smile 
That  would  have  dimmed  in  tears; 

If  I  can  give  to  them  the  clue 
To  the  great  Hope  I  see; 

Then  I  can  make  them  grateful 
That  they  have  nurtured  me! 

HERITAGE 

My  mother’s  gift  to  me  was  calmness, 

Father’s  gift  a  will: 

Mother’s  gift  a  shaded  lake, 

Father’s  gift  a  hill. 

My  mother’s  tact  was  all  she  had 
For  teaching  me  to  see 

Effects  that  come  from  knowing  well 
How  needless  words  can  be: 

But  Father’s  freedom  with  the  word 
Commanded  me  to  know 

Effectiveness  of  what  is  said 
As  histories  come  and  go. 

What  Mother  left  to  me  was  calmness; 

Father  left  a  will: 

Mother  gave  a  shaded  lake; 

Father  gave  a  hill. 

“My  Father’s  Eyes”  will  be  found  in  Chapter  I,  under  the  subtitle  “Parenthood.” 
“My  Mother’s  Face”  appears  in  Chapter  I,  under  the  subtitle  “Lula,  the  Mother.” 
Two  others  appear  in  Chapter  VI  of  Part  IV.  “Good  and  Faithful  Servant”  is  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  subtitle  “Almira  Bottoms  Butler”  and  “For  Jim  Ed”  is  under  the 
subtitle  “James  Edward  Butler.” 

EXCERPTS  FROM  HER  PERSONAL  JOURNAL 

The  personal  journal,  though  it  covers  so  few  years,  is  revealing.  A  perusal  of  its 
pages  will  explain  to  the  reader  much  of  Mollie  Ruth’s  nature,  much  of  the  struggle 
she  has  had  in  attempting  to  “let  her  light  shine.”  The  few  excerpts  that  follow  have 
been  selected  from  over  two  hundred  pages  of  manuscript.  So  scattered  are  these 
excerpts  that,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  space,  original  paragraph  divisions  have 
not  been  observed. 

Mollie  Ruth  herself,  finding  this  author  more  or  less  at  a  loss  as  to  an  understanding 
of  her  primary  “excuse  for  being,”  has  offered  the  journal.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
1941-42  volume  is  a  war  journal.  It  deals  primarily  with  war  news  and  minimizes 
the  personal.  However,  selections  that  have  been  taken  from  it  for  this  history  do 
the  opposite.  The  journal,  even  as  given  here  scantily  in  excerpts,  would  be  too  long 
to  include  in  the  present  study,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  gives  intimate  glimpses 
of  other  persons  with  whom  this  author  is  dealing,  particularly  Tom  and  Lula. 

Edmond,  Oklahoma 

November  10,  1932 

I  resolved  this  morning  to  keep  a  journal  similar  to  the  one  that  Emerson  kept,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  my  thought  was  astir  with  inspiration,  with  eagerness  to  get  it  started.  I  have  felt  such  an 
urge  to  write  something  finished  and  significant  without  ever  having  had  the  time  to  do  it.  A 
journal  will  be  a  good  substitute. 

November  11,  1932 

A  questioner  came  to  my  desk  at  school  yesterday,  a  stalwart  blond  fellow  with  blue-gray  eyes 
and  a  full,  ruddy  face.  When  I  looked  up,  the  sudden  sight  of  him  reminded  me  poignantly  of 
George.  .  .  .  Nothing  has  yet  explained  to  me  why  such  a  life,  one  that  promised  to  be  nothing 
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but  good,  noble,  and  true,  was  snatched  away  before  its  fruitful  years.  .  .  .  His  passing  left  me 
agonizingly  eager  to  double  the  value  of  my  own  purpose  to  make  up  the  loss  of  his.  .  .  . 

Athens,  Alabama 

December  26,  1933 

How  different  is  this  from  Edmond  evenings!  Mamma  and  Papa  have  been  asleep  two  hours, 
since  eight  o’clock.  This  big  house  is  dark  save  here  in  “the  front  room”  where  I  am  enjoying 
alone  the  luxury  of  quiet  and  rest —  with  books.  The  light  of  the  oil  lamp  is  a  soft  glow;  and  the 
wood  fire  releases  now  and  then  a  vivid  spark  as  it  dies  away.  ...  I  love  it  here  where  my  life 
can  always  find  its  rhythm  again!  I  wish  I  could  stay  ten  years  here  where  my  precious  humble 
parents  are.  .  .  . 

December  31,  1933 

Vacation  is  gone!  And  1933!  Jim  Ed  and  I  shall  be  on  our  way  back  to  Oklahoma  tomorrow, 
back  to  its  possibilities,  its  challenges,  its  slavery!  .  .  .  Already  my  nerves  have  tightened  for  the 
ordeal. 

Edmond,  Oklahoma 

January  9,  1934 

I  am  elated  over  the  fine  way  my  talk  was  received  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Writers  (Oklahoma 
City)  this  evening.  When  I  came  in  from  school,  I  was  almost  ill  with  fatigue.  .  .  .  Visions  of  a 
critical  group  frightened  me,  but  I  have  come  home  happy  and  free.  ...  I  have  never  spoken  to 
a  group  whose  listening  was  a  greater  inspiration. 

January  17,  1934 

Jim  Ed  and  I  were  in  the  packed  auditorium  at  one  to  hear  Edwin  Markham.  His  listeners 
were  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  him.  Memorable  event!  .  .  . 

January  30,  1934 

Edwin  Markham  left  Oklahoma  City  today.  The  crowning  event  for  me  was  not  the  interview, 
though  I  had  thought  nothing  could  top  that.  It  was  Dr.  Ingvolstad's  reception  for  him  Friday 
evening.  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  admiring  and  distinguished  guests  reading  his  poems  with  as 
much  gusto  as  if  he  were  doing  it  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  He  told  me  that  he  had  read  some  of  my 
poems  on  Thursday  to  a  group  of  appreciative  listeners.  It  is  hard  to  endure  never  knowing  what 
poems  he  read,  to  whom  and  why  he  read  them,  and  what  he  said  about  them!  His  encourage¬ 
ment  is  a  great  inspiration.  He  could  almost  make  a  poet  of  any  one.  ...  I  was  so  grateful  that 
they  asked  Jim  Ed  in  for  the  reception!  His  lively  interest  in  people  makes  every  one  like  him 
instantly.  This  personal  contact  with  Edwin  Markham  he  will  remember  as  one  of  the  great 
events  of  his  life! 

February  2,  1934 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  with  what  keenly  intelligent  appreciation  Jim  Ed  responded  to  Edwin 
Markham.  The  dear  boy  is  so  appealingly  alert  to  what  is  great  and  ennobling  in  literature  and 
other  fine  arts,  yet  his  first  love  is  science.  Perhaps  this  is  well,  but  how  I  should  like  for  him  to 
feel  at  home  among  my  student  poets!  It  is  keenly  annoying  to  me  to  see  their  attitude  of  superi¬ 
ority  to  him.  He  is  superior  to  most  of  them  in  humility  and  gentle  goodness  of  heart. 

Athens,  Alabama 
August  2,  1934 

When  I  mentioned  tonight  that  it  has  been  nineteen  years  today  since  I  became  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  Papa  said,  “You  should  be  thankful  you're  living.”  I  replied  that  he  has  lived  longer  than  I, 
attempting  to  imply  that  he  has  more  to  be  grateful  for.  “Well,  I  never  have  done  much  good 
in  the  world,”  he  replied.  The  remark  gave  my  heart  a  “wallop.”  The  beautiful  humility  of  that 
man!  What  has  he  done?  Everything  that  his  sterling  ideals  have  instilled  into  the  lives  of  his 
children  and  others.  .  .  .  His  has  been  great  living.  He  possesses  true  refinement  of  spirit.  But  how 
he  would  laugh  if  he  should  read  that  statement!  Yet  his  heart  would  warm  with  gratitude  that 
would  light  his  eyes. 

August  11,  1937 

I  have  just  finished  a  letter  in  which  I  wrote  in  part:  “My  college  has  given  me  the  honor  of 
the  greatest  duty  it  has  yet  entrusted  to  me,  a  public  lecture  to  be  given  as  one  in  our  1937-38 
Fine  Arts  Series.  My  subject  is  Emerson.  I  brought  home  from  libraries  of  Oklahoma  over  fifty 
volumes  about  him  to  read  this  summer  while  I  help  to  take  care  of  my  father,  who  has  been 
ill  since  June  6.  .  .  .” 

Edmond,  Oklahoma 
February  16,  1938 

I  could  never  have  hoped  for  my  lecture,  “Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  Enraptured  Yankee,” 
to  be  such  a  happy  and  memorable  occasion!  Lowell  had  had  the  stage  decorated  as  for  a 
celebrity,  the  auditorium  was  filled  almost  to  capacity,  and  every  one  listened  with  intelligent 
responsiveness  from  the  first  statement.  It  was  a  great  inspiration  to  see  listeners  leaning  forward. 
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their  faces  alive  and  alight  with  interest.  President  Moseley’s  expression  of  gratitude  afterward 
was  warm  and  sincere,  something  to  be  grateful  for  all  my  life  long — or  short,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Athens,  Alabama 

December  7,  1941 

Japan  bombs  the  Hawaiian  Islands!  .  .  .  The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  from  Mary,  who  rushed  in 
excitement  to  the  study,  where  I  was  working.  .  .  .  For  over  an  hour  she  relayed  news  items  to 
me  with  breathless  vividness  and  remarkable  accuracy.  .  .  . 

December  8,  1941 

America  declares  war  on  Japan!  .  .  .  'There  has  been  something  electrifying  and  reassuring  in 
events.  ...  It  seems  that  a  war  had  to  come  now  and  then  to  shake  people  awake  and  make  them 
feel  a  common  purpose.  .  .  .  The  weather  has  been  beautiful.  I  have  never  known  a  more  envig- 
orating  and  inspiring  day — blue  sky,  silver  sun,  cool  breeze,  leaves  drifting  down  peacefully.  .  .  . 
Nature  never  prepares  for  war.  .  .  .  Men  can’t  seem  to  realize  that  their  power  is  completely 
dependent  upon  the  One  Power,  that  all  they  must  do  to  be  powerful  is  to  lay  hold  on  the  right 
unshakably.  May  we  learn  how  to  do  this,  one  and  all! 

December  14,  1941 

Mamma  said  tonight  that  she  hopes  she  will  live  long  enough  to  see  my  book  in  print.  It  put  a 
stitch  in  my  breath!  I  have  felt  her  mute  longing,  but  this  is  the  first  time  she  has  spoken  of  it 
to  me.  .  .  . 

December  15,  1941 

I  awoke  at  3:30  trying  to  figure  out  some  way  that  I  can  serve  my  country  in  its  desperate 
need.  .  .  .  I’ve  tried  to  save  money  while  I  taught  and  couldn’t.  I’ve  tried  to  conserve  my  health 
while  I  taught  and  couldn’t.  I’ve  tried  to  find  time  to  write  while  I  taught  and  couldn’t.  .  .  . 
Finally  with  only  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  with  health  that  warned  me  how  short  my  time 
may  be,  and  with  a  mother  threatened  with  death,  I  did  the  unheard-of  thing,  asking  for  a  leave 
of  absence  without  pay  to  write  the  long-contemplated  book  on  the  lives  of  my  parents.  And  I 
have  felt  like  a  new  person.  It  has  been  like  freedom  from  bondage.  .  .  .  Then  Pearl  Harbor!  O 
for  a  world  where  goodness  reigns!  where  God  rules! 

December  21,  1941 

A  scene  was  given  by  radio  tonight  from  What  Price  Glory.  The  presence  of  Mamma  and 
Papa  sitting  there  like  Old  Testament  characters  was  sufficient  criticism  upon  the  glib,  forced 
cleverness.  This  made  me  feel  better  about  my  novel.  O  to  be  able  to  present  them  truly!  .  .  . 

December  29,  1941 

Vinnie  Lee  and  I  went  over  to  Huntsville  to  be  at  the  hospital  when  Sister  had  her  operation. 
On  the  way  we  discussed  the  plight  of  our  country,  not  this  temporary  plight  of  war,  but  the 
more  permanent  one  of  illiteracy,  capitalism,  and  confusion.  We  agreed  that  drastic  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  after  the  war  to  make  peace  positive.  ...  If  we  would  really  make  our  liberty 
worth  preserving,  such  a  light  would  shine  from  our  shores  that  no  upstart  power  would  question 
our  right  to  maintain  it  without  force  of  arms.  .  .  . 

January  3,  1942 

I  awoke  this  morning  with  an  inspiring  thought  that  seems  new  and  revitalizing:  Man’s  great¬ 
ness  lies  not  in  being  powerful,  but  in  subjecting  himself  to  Divine  Power.  The  only  power  man 
can  possibly  possess  is  power  over  himself!  .  .  .  Papa  seems  to  have  known  this  motivating  truth 
since  early  boyhood  in  a  subconscious,  half-realized  way  and  to  have  attempted  to  establish  his 
living  upon  it.  It  is  this  centralizing  fact  in  his  life  that  has  inspired  my  book.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  my  interpretation  be  accurate,  truthful,  inspiringly  profound.  .  .  .  The  question 
is  can  I  do  it?  Can  I  know  that  I  am  doing  it?  ? 

Woodville,  Alabama 
January  4,  1942 

Here  I  am  at  Glendale  to  help  until  Sister  is  out  of  the  hospital.  Robert  has  shown  me  a  letter 
from  Jim  Ed.  He  is  in  the  most  dangerous  phase  of  the  service  that  he  could  possibly  be  in.  Ten- 
year-old  Bettie  wrote  him  a  dear  little  letter  that  will  move  him  to  tears,  ending  it,  “May  God  be 
with  you  all  the  time  and  from  now  on.” 

January  7,  1942 

Ary  came  yesterday.  .  .  .  He  says  the  1100  horse  power  P-38  that  Jim  Ed  pilots  is  a  dive 
bomber,  goes  680  miles  per  hour  in  a  dive.  Thomas  will  have  protection  in  his  employment,  being 
a  mechanic,  but  Jim  Ed!  I  stay  awake  nights  troubled  over  the  extremity  of  his  plight.  .  .  . 
Bettie  has  started  a  little  newspaper  that  she  calls  The  Glendale  News.  .  .  .  She  and  Dan  tonight 
discussed  with  charming  gravity  what  the  cartoon  ought  to  be.  She  thought  she  would  draw  one 
representing  Japan  as  a  bowl  of  soup  and  would  let  the  United  States  be  eating  it,  but  decided 
to  use  that  idea  later. 
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Athens,  Alabama 

January  10,  1942 

Burrel,  Alice,  Mary,  and  I  went  to  see  Sister,  who  is  doing  well.  I  took  the  Vista  containing 
Jim  Ed’s  letter,  which  came  this  morning.  Robert  was  especially  pleased  with  it,  would  like  to  see 
it  in  the  Huntsville  paper. 

January  22,  1942 

A  caller  from  Athens  this  evening  ohed  and  ahed  over  things,  especially  over  Mama’s  beautiful 
quilts,  talking  very  loudly  so  that  Papa  could  hear:  but  he  was  indifferently  responsive  until  she 
noticed  Jim  Ed’s  picture.  Then  his  interest  kindled.  He  said,  “Jim  Ed  is  a  fine  boy,  and  he  has  a 
fine  education.  He  went  to  Louisville  and  worked  with  Roger  awhile.  Now  he’s  a  graduate  of  an 
air  school  in  Texas.”  He  concluded  with  pride,  “They  call  him  Lieutenant  Butler  now.” 

January  25,  1942 

Turning  through  the  new  Reader’s  Digest  today,  I  found  an  article  by  Robert  P.  Tristram 
Coffin  about  his  father.  When  I  uttered  an  exclamation,  Papa  looked  at  the  article  and  said, 
“That?  Why,  I  read  that  article.  Is  the  one  who  wrote  that  the  one  who’s  to  speak  at  Edmond?” 
I  told  him  he  was,  and  he  said,  “Well,  if  he’s  the  man  his  father  was,  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him!” 
All  my  talk  about  Mr.  Coffin  has  failed  to  spark  any  interest  in  him,  but  this  article  has  now  done 
the  job.  There  is  keen  interest  in  him  now  because  they  know  him  first-hand. 

January  28,  1942 

When  I  went  to  lunch  today,  Papa  was  contentedly  listening  to  the  discussion  and  reading  of 
Vachel  Lindsay’s  poems  by  the  poet’s  sister;  and  he  never  listens  to  anything  that  he  does  not 
enjoy.  How  deep  and  broad  his  appreciation  of  literature  would  have  been  with  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  the  field! 

Athens,  Alabama 

February  14,  1942 

After  two  weeks  in  Edmond  packed  with  dinners,  luncheons,  interviews,  conferences,  lectures, 
trips,  and  much  work  on  manuscripts,  I  made  the  trip  home  alone,  arriving  at  6:30,  happily 
surprised  to  find  Sister  here  for  the  week  end. 

February  1 7,  1942 

To  try  to  describe  the  war  situation  is  like  trying  to  describe  a  forest  fire  inch  by  inch.  The 
world  is  one  great  conflagration!  .  .  . 

March  24,  1942 

Sister  came;  and  she,  Elizabeth,  and  I  drove  to  Florence,  where  I  was  to  lecture  on  Emerson 
to  the  student  body  at  the  college.  The  lecture,  though  not  a  duplicate  of  the  one  I  gave  in 
Edmond  in  1938  with  such  gratifying  success,  was  as  good  as  that  one,  actually  better,  I  think; 
but  there  was  only  a  handful  of  indifferent  listeners.  The  time  I  gave  to  it  seems  to  have  been 
wasted.  I  came  home  depressed,  bewildered,  hurt! 

April  6,  1942 

A  letter  from  George,  who  has  just  finished  an  ordeal  of  K.  P.  duty!  He  tells  of  amazing  waste 
of  food.  It  makes  me  ache  to  think  of  it. 

April  9,  1942 

A  cloudburst  this  morning  early  and  another  late  this  afternoon  with  dreariness  and  gloom 
between!  Is  even  the  weather  expressing  discouragement  with  the  world  of  men?  If  joy  is  in 
spring’s  face,  it  is  almost  hidden  behind  a  dark  veil  of  anxiety.  I  have  never  before  seen  such  a 
cold,  gray,  discouraged  April.  The  apple  blossoms  will  be  gone  before  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
see  sunshine  among  them. 

April  10,  1942 

George  surprised  us  this  morning  about  2:45,  coming  home  on  a  three-day  leave.  He  changed 
his  voice  and  called  loudly,  “Mr.  Burlie,  O  Mr.  Burlie,  I  want  to  use  the  telephone!”  Then  every 
one  got  up,  and  there  was  much  joy.  Few  realize  the  depth  of  the  dearness  of  home  until  some 
dear  part  of  it  is  snatched  away.  The  home  is  the  country’s  heart’s  core.  A  war  against  a  country 
is  a  war  against  that  country’s  HOME,  the  place  where  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  a  land  has 
its  birth. 

April  14,  1942 

I  believe  that  a  universal  impregnability  of  spirit,  a  positive  will  to  live  the  right,  could  have 
prevented  this  catastrophe,  could  end  it  right  now.  This  vicious  threat  to  the  well-being  of  man¬ 
kind  is  spiritual  depravity  loosed. 

April  16,  1942 

The  lilacs  outside  my  bedroom  window  are  sheer  beauty,  unbelievable,  heavenly.  Not  a  single 
blossom  thinks  of  being  at  war  with  any  other  blossom  anywhere.  God’s  creations  live  to  be  them¬ 
selves.  When  will  man  learn  the  lesson  that  nature  holds  before  his  eyes  so  tirelessly? 

April  18,  1942 

We  have  tramped  the  woods  today,  Burrel,  Alice,  Mary,  and  I.  The  most  memorable  thing  we 
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saw  was  a  crabb  apple  tree  in  full  bloom.  It  was  perfect  with  unsullied  beauty  to  the  tip  of  every 
bough,  an  unutterable  miracle  of  loveliness.  .  .  . 

April  21,  1942 

Nothing  has  been  discovered  that  will  solidify  and  electrify  a  nation  as  war  does.  Men  crave  to 
be  of  a  singleness  of  mind  and  heart  in  some  immense,  driving,  all  absorbing  purposive  struggle 
for  some  known  end.  If  something  positive  could  be  discovered  commensurate  with  war,  then  we 
could  end  wars. 

May  4,  1942 

Coming  home  after  spending  the  week  end  at  Glendale,  I  found  Mamma  alarmingly  weak  and 
tired.  “I’m  afraid  you  won’t  get  the  book  finished  for  me  to  read,”  she  said.  “Maybe  you  ought 
to  let  me  read  what  you  have  as  it  is.”  Anguish  is  mine!  Why  did  I  attempt  this  thing  which 
seems  too  big  for  me?  It  would  be  a  Herculean  task  for  a  well  person! 

May  5,  1942 

Yesterday  Papa  said,  “If  Germany  and  Japan  had  just  spent  all  the  money  they  have  spent 
on  this  war  right  there  at  home,  they  would  have  everything  in  their  countries  in  the  finest  kind 
of  condition  now.” 

May  13,  1942 

Alice’s  deft  fingers  have  been  helping  to  get  my  clothes  ready  for  summer  school,  bless  them! 

June  13,  1942 

Again  I  have  failed  to  keep  up  this  record.  Beginning  with  Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  to  have  been  a 
full  and  accurate  war  journal,  as  well  as  a  personal  one;  but  I  cannot  keep  it  up  and  teach.  How 
I  wish  that  I  could!  It  seems  now  that  not  to  be  able  to  do  it  will  be  a  loss  in  many  ways. 

Athens,  Alabama 
October  3,  1942 

Since  August  19,  I  have  written  twenty-eight  sonnets,  and  I  realize  that  the  best  of  them  repre¬ 
sent  perhaps  the  best  of  anything  that  I  have  written.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  convinced,  after 
twenty  years  of  striving  to  develop  skill  in  the  art,  that  I  am  writing  poems  editors  are  going  to 
be  willing  to  accept!  I  believe  that  this  sudden  burst  of  poetic  expression  has  come  as  a  result  of 
the  joy  and  gratitude  I  feel  in  being  home  again  for  another  year’s  leave  of  absence.  But  other 
factors  are  involved,  too.  Phoebe’s  never-failing  faith  in  me  as  an  artist  with  words  has  been 
encouraging,  inspiring — perhaps  challenging  is  the  better  word.  No  doubt  the  most  important  of 
all  other  factors  has  been  Mr.  Coffin’s  robust  belief  in  my  genius,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  letter 
of  recommendation  of  my  novel  for  the  Knopf  Fellowship!  It  has  been  a  great  establisher  of  con¬ 
fidence,  a  command  to  achieve.  No  loss  results  when  this  satisfying  accomplishment  robs  the 
journal. 

Edmond,  Oklahoma 
April  5,  1962 

As  I  have  selected  and  edited  passages  from  this  journal  that  Sister  may  wish  to  use  in  her 
history  of  our  family,  I  realize  how  useful  and  interesting  a  full  and  complete  record  of  life  hap¬ 
penings  could  be.  I  see  that  periods  which  have  been  most  significant  in  my  life’s  experiences, 
however,  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  record,  perhaps  because  they  have  made  the  greatest 
demands  upon  me.  A  journal,  though  interesting  and  useful  to  the  writer  of  it,  may  not  be  of 
equal  interest  to  any  one  else.  Only  inasmuch  as  the  particular  with  which  it  deals  is  an  echo 
of  the  universal  will  it  have  significance  to  others.  And  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  selected 
entries  above  do,  in  a  humble  way,  tap  the  universal. 

April  6,  1962 

It  seems  essential  here  to  write  “One  Word  More,”  to  borrow  another  literary  title,  this  time 
Robert  Browning’s.  The  journalist  feels  that  they  are  essential.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  author  of 
this  history,  who  is  almost  a  decade  her  senior.  In  the  above  selections  the  historian  is  called 
respectfully  “Sister.”  As  children  our  brothers  and  I  were  taught  by  our  parents  to  use  this  in 
lieu  of  her  name  to  indicate  love  and  respect  for  our  only  older  sister. 

April  9,  1962 

Yet  another  “One  Word  More”  is  essential.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  said,  “All 
that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother.”  I  have  felt  that  much  that  I  am  or  have 
hoped  beyond  hope  to  become,  I  owe  to  my  loving  sister.  Her  wholesome  influence  upon  my 
childhood  was  great,  perhaps  greater  than  she  has  ever  known.  Because  she  was  always  clean  and 
neat,  I  wanted  to  be  always  clean  and  neat.  Because  she  spoke  words  beautifully  and  correctly, 
I  wanted  to  learn  to  speak  words  beautifully  and  correctly.  Because  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  in 
our  mother’s  eyes  a  young  lady  who  could  do  no  wrong,  I  wanted  to  grow  into  a  young  lady  who 
would  do  no  wrong.  Because  she  was  educated,  I  wanted  to  be  educated  also.  Because  she  was  a 
teacher,  I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  as  great  and  as  good  as  she  was.  Because  she  loved  great 
literature  and  good  music,  I  wanted  to  learn  to  know  and  love  great  literature  and  good  music. 
Because  she  developed  the  beautiful  habit  of  reading  daily  from  the  Bible,  I  wanted  to  become 
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a  student  of  this  wonderful  Book  of  Books.  So  it  was  that  Almira,  who  may  be  somewhat  modest 
in  portraying  herself  in  this  story,  became  in  her  little  sister’s  eyes  a  model  of  perfection.  It 
seemed  that  she  was  both  center  and  circumference  of  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful  in  one 
child’s  world.  Her  marriage,  when  I  was  not  quite  fourteen,  seemed  to  be  tragedy  greater  than  I 
could  bear  at  the  time. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  greater  tragedies  came  in  the  passing  of  our  brothers,  George 
and  Matt,  bringing  to  me  as  a  young  person  of  the  keenest  sensibilities  the  extremest  possible 
human  need — sorrow  that  could  not  be  fully  assuaged  until  many  years  of  diligent  searching 
brought  a  demonstrable  understanding  of  eternal  Life  as  Jesus  loved  it  and  lived  it. 

April  27,  1962 

As  I  have  read  passages  of  this  “Bottoms  Book”  that  Sister  is  writing,  I  have  felt  a  poignant 
sense  of  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  while  Mama  and  Papa  (Tom  and  Lula  Bot¬ 
toms)  were  living  so  they  could  have  read  and  enjoyed  it.  How  grateful  they  would  have  been 
for  it!  With  what  thorough  enjoyment  they  would  have  perused  its  pages!  It  is  so  different  from 
what  I  tried  to  do  in  the  novel  I  wrote  about  them!  I  attempted  a  detailed,  penetrating  study  of 
the  lives  of  but  two  major  characters,  our  father  and  mother,  which  I  may  or  may  not  revise  and 
publish  in  time.  Sister  has  given  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  whole  family  tree  with  many 
interesting  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  individuals  who  have  been  responsible  for  its  flourishing 
growth. 

A  FEW  PUBLISHED  POEMS 

Mollie  Ruth  says  that  the  sonnets  appearing  below  represent  at  least  partially  her 
best  and  most  refined  expressions  as  a  literary  artist.  They  are  reprinted  here  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  original  publishers  as  follows: 

“Apple  Tree  in  the  Fall.”  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  March  6,  1943. 

“Magnificent  Midget.”  Kaleidograph,  June,  1948. 

“The  Turtle.”  Kaleidograph,  January,  1952. 

“Magnificent  Midget5'  was  selected  for  Poetry  Awards,  1949,  an  anthology  of 
poems  written  by  authors  from  all  English-speaking  countries.  It  was  published  simul¬ 
taneously  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

The  author  is  especially  grateful  to  the  original  publishers  of  these  poems  for  their 
use.  It  is  apparent  that  their  excellence  enhances  the  value  of  this  volume. 

APPLE  TREE  IN  THE  FALL 

There  is  nothing  that  the  apple  tree  can  say 
Of  what  happens  to  the  apple  in  the  fall; 

Though  it  may  have  a  preference  in  a  way, 

Its  authority  is  really  very  small. 

If  power  of  tree  by  tree  cannot  be  stated, 

Nor  quite  revealed  beyond  the  shielding  bark, 

It  may  be  weighed  by  limb  or  estimated 
By  secret  which  is  written  in  the  dark. 

And  whenever  laughing  spring  returns  with  wonder, 

Translation  of  this  secret  may  be  seen; 

For  hidden  mirth  will  break  the  bark  asunder 
And  blossom  in  a  language  white  and  clean. 

Though  a  thousand  thousand  apples  should  be  taken, 

New  dreams  of  newer  apples  shall  awaken. 

Athens,  Alabama 
August  25,  1942 

MAGNIFICENT  MIDGET 

I  thought  the  light  upon  the  page  I  read 
Was  mystery  enough  for  contemplation 
Until  a  small  green  insect  that  had  fled 
From  darkness  stopped  there  for  deliberation. 

Miniature  and  dignified  he  stood, 

His  thin  wings  pressed  together  up  above  him; 
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Nor  desire  that  I  might  see  fit  to  approve  him. 
lie  was  immense  in  loveliness  as  a  star, 

As  neatly  made  as  you  or  anything, 

Symmetrical  and  pompous  and  bizarre, 

With  a  miracle  of  laccwork  for  a  wing. 

And  I  remarked  to  me,  “This  fellow  shows 
More  magic  than  is  here  beneath  his  toes.” 

Athens,  Alabama 
September  11,  1942 

THE  TURTLE 

The  turtle  wears  upon  his  honest  back 
A  jeweled  shell,  an  alternate  for  truth, 

Which  serves  him  as  protection  from  attack 
Of  danger’s  whetted  claw  and  sharpened  tooth; 

And  so  the  human  spirit  hovers  under 
A  jeweled  mind  which  makes  for  it  a  dome 
That  would  shield  it  from  lightning  and  thunder 
And  serve  it  in  the  office  of  a  home. 

And  as  the  humble  turtle  ever  moves 
Within  his  house  and  is  by  it  confined, 

Likewise  the  prisoned  spirit  ever  proves 
That  only  which  is  circumscribed  by  mind. 

But  if  wisdom  comes  and  understanding  lingers, 

Man  holds  the  key  of  freedom  in  his  fingers. 

Athens,  Alabama 
September  22,  1942 

Mollie  Ruth’s  family  are  grateful  to  divine  providence  for  the  beauty  of  her  life, 
especially  for  her  literary  accomplishments  and  for  the  influence  imparted  to  the 
thousands  of  students  whom  she  has  taught  during  many  years  of  selfless  service  to 
the  teaching  profession.  The  Vista,  Central  State  College  paper,  printed  in  the  issue 
of  November  14,  1946,  a  goodbye  poem  to  her  when  she  left  Edmond  to  go  to 
Peabody  College  in  order  to  be  nearer  her  father  in  his  dclining  years.  This  poem 
was  written  by  one  of  her  pupils,  John  C.  Port,  who  has  since  become  a  successful 
writer.  The  following  lines  are  from  his  poem: 

The  urge  to  seek  and  master 
The  hidden  tones  of  song 
Is  ours  forever  after 
Because  you  came  along. 

She  is  one  who  has  left  the  “faith  of  her  fathers”  for  what  most  people  consider  an 
extremely  strange  religion.  She  believes  that  she  was  healed  by  studying  Christian 
Science,  and  she  has  been  a  faithful  member  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  since 
1945.  She  has  much  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  healing  that  she  had,  having  written  a 
testimony  about  it  which  was  published  in  the  Christian  Science  Journal  of  January 
1950,  p.  38.  This  author  knows  that  the  prayers  of  her  family  brought  about  her 
healing  of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  she  almost  died  in  1915,  and  she  firmly  believes 
that  they  were  also  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  last  healing,  which  was  instan¬ 
taneous  and  seemed  to  be  truly  miraculous. 

The  author  can  attest  that  there  is  efficacy  in  an  irrevocable  faith  in  divine  healing, 
but  the  healing  power  of  God  is  not  limited  to  one  sect,  as  Molly  Ruth  herself  has 
humbly  admitted.  A  wise  observation  by  Herbert  Spencer  seems  pertinent  here:  “In 
proportion  as  we  love  truth  we  shall  be  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  that  leads  our 
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opponents  to  think  as  they  do.  We  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  the  pertinacity  of  belief 
exhibited  by  them  arises  from  the  perception  of  something  that  we  have  not  per¬ 
ceived;  and  we  shall  aim  to  supplement  that  portion  of  the  truth  discovered  by  them.” 

A  yellowed  clipping  found  in  one  of  Mollie  Ruth's  notebooks  may  be  revelatory  of 
her  position.  It  is  a  statement  that  was  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  much 
maligned  because  of  his  not  being  orthodox  in  his  religious  beliefs.  He  wrote,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  clipping,  “I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean 
to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  said  against 
me  won  t  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I 
was  right  would  make  no  difference.” 

The  following  quotation  is  presented  by  the  author  as  her  own  tribute  to  Mollie 
Ruth’s  beautiful  faith: 

Wide  fields  of  corn  along  the  valleys  spread; 

The  rain  and  dews  mature  the  swelling  vine; 

I  see  the  Lord  in  multiplying  bread; 

I  see  Him  turning  water  into  wine; 

I  see  Him  working  all  the  works  divine 

He  wrought  when  Salemward  His  steps  were  led; 

The  selfsame  miracles  around  Him  shine; 

He  feeds  the  famished;  He  revives  the  dead; 

He  pours  the  flood  of  light  on  darkened  eyes; 

He  chases  tears,  diseases,  fiends  away; 

His  throne  is  raised  upon  these  orient  skies; 

His  footstool  is  the  pave  whereon  we  pray. 

Ah,  tell  me  not  of  Christ  in  Paradise, 

For  He  is  all  around  us  here  today. 

■ — John  Charles  Earle 
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GILBERT  AARON  BOTTOMS 

Gilbert  Aaron,  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms,  was  a  quiet 
boy  and  most  agreeable  with  the  other  children  of  the  family.  He  often  played  alone 
about  the  farm  home  for  hours  contenting  himself  with  his  own  entertainment. 

When  he  was  only  three  years  old  no  one  would  have  thought  that  he  would  absorb 
anything  from  a  sermon  in  church.  One  one  occasion  the  minister,  who  was  living  in 
the  Bottoms  home,  wove  his  message  from  Isaiah  52:2-3,  which  begins,  “Shake  thyself 
from  the  dust,  .  .  .  O  Jerusalem  .  .  .,”  the  word  “shake”  being  emphasized  strongly. 
The  following  day  the  minister,  walking  past  Gilbert's  sand-pile,  noticed  him  vigor¬ 
ously  shaking  himself  to  dispel  the  sand  from  his  clothes.  He  inquired,  “What  are  you 
doing,  Gilbert?”  The  reply  came  quickly,  “I’m  s-h-a-k-i-n’  myself  from  the  dust,  O 
Jerusalem!” 

Gilbert’s  work  in  school  was  good  and  he  was  never  heard  to  complain  about 
school.  However  he  liked  the  farm,  especially  the  machinery,  more  than  he  did  books. 
His  education  was  received  in  schools  of  Cullman  and  Limestone  Counties.  He  was 
attending  high  school  in  Athens  when  he  decided  that  he  could  endure  school  no 
longer.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish  and  decided  to  work  on  his  father’s  farm 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Tom  Bottoms  once  sold  a  team  of  mules  to  his  son-in-law  Robert  Butler,  and 
Gilbert  went  over  to  deliver  them  to  Glendale  Farm.  Being  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
he  was  invited  on  the  way  to  stop  over  night  in  the  home  of  an  old  gentleman  farmer. 
Gilbert  did  not  introduce  himself  and  the  farmer  did  not  inquire  about  his  name. 
Gilbert  only  told  him  that  Mr.  Bottoms  near  Athens  was  sending  the  mules  over  to 
Mr.  Butler  who  had  purchased  them.  To  this  the  man  replied,  “Yes,  I’ve  heard  a 
lot  about  that  man  Bottoms.  They  say  he  has  a  fine  family — that  those  boys  are  all 
mighty  fine  but  that  old  man  is  peculiar.  Why,  they  say  he  keeps  Saturday  for 
Sunday!”  Gilbert  only  smiled  and  replied,  “Yes  sir.  I’ve  heard  that  too.”  He  went 
on  his  way  the  following  morning,  the  old  gentleman  never  learning  his  name. 

Approaching  manhood  Gilbert  felt  the  urge  to  become  independant.  In  May,  1927, 
he  went  to  the  little  town  Dexter  near  Wichata,  Kansas,  to  work  with  his  brother 
Roger  who  was  supervisor  of  the  helium  plant  there.  When  Roger  resigned  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  1928  to  accept  a  position  with  Girdler  Corporation  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Gilbert  went  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  in  February,  1929,  where  he  was  employed 
as  machinist  for  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

He  had  never  been  interested  in  the  fair  sex,  being  of  a  timid  nature,  but  now  over¬ 
coming  that  he  began  to  sense  their  irresistable  attraction.  His  real  girl  friends,  some 
very  fine,  were  few  in  number  and  only  until  the  year,  1932,  did  he  find  the  one  that 
he  felt  confident  that  God  had  made  for  him. 

Mayme  May  Christensen  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  born  May  13,  1904,  went  to  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  in  September,  1929,  to  enter  nurse’s  training.  She  and  Gil¬ 
bert  did  not  meet  until  a  short  while  before  her  graduation  in  1932.  They  had  an 
especial  attraction  for  each  other  from  the  beginning  and  this  attraction  soon  ripened 
into  ardent  affection.  They  knew  that  God  had  brought  them  together.  They  were 
married  on  July  3,  1933,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

They  both  continued  working  at  the  Sanitarium  and  boarded  in  the  Kolvoord 
home  for  a  while.  Mayme  continued  to  work  there  till  they  moved  to  Washington 
state  in  1945. 
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Gilbert  proved  to  have  a  real  pioneering  spirit.  He  purchased  a  farm  a  few  miles 
out  from  Battle  Creek,  went  to  Big  Rapids,  Michigan  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north¬ 
west  and  bought  standing  timber  from  friends  who  felled  it  for  him.  Gilbert  hauled 
it  to  the  farm  where  he  set  up  a  saw  mill  and  made  the  timber  into  lumber  for  a  home. 
He  had  built  a  shop  and  an  apartment  of  concrete  blocks  and  lived  there  while  he 
worked  toward  building  a  permanent  home.  After  having  all  the  lumber  ready  for 
the  dwelling  and  had  excavation  begun  for  a  basement,  he  decided  to  move  to 
Washington  state. 

Mayme  was  afflicted  with  Asthma  and  Gilbert  became  very  eager  to  locate  in  an 
area  where  she  would  find  relief.  Making  a  trip  to  Washington  he  found  that  other 
Asmatic  victims  were  free  from  the  trouble  there. 

Although  Mayme  had  insisted  that  he  purchase  lands  containing  a  dwelling,  he 
bought  timber  lands  with  no  buildings.  When  they  arrived  in  Washington  in  April, 
1945,  they  had  nowhere  to  live  but  soon  found  a  small  house  in  the  little  town  of 
Alger,  which  they  purchased  and  lived  there  for  two  years  while  Gilbert  cleared  land 
on  his  timber  acres,  set  up  a  saw  mill,  made  his  own  lumber  from  the  timbers  and 
built  a  dwelling.  No  space  for  buildings  was  available  until  the  land  was  cleared. 

When  they  moved  out  to  the  farm  in  1947,  they  had  no  water,  no  electricity,  no 
telephone,  and  no  paved  road.  Real  pioneers  they  were!  Now  they  have  all  these  con¬ 
veniences  and  fine  pasture  lands  for  cattle. 

Many  times  Gilbert  has  thought  that  this  pioneering  should  have  been  done  earlier 
in  their  lives.  Years  of  toil  have  gone  into  the  making  of  their  home  and  Mayme  has 
endured  in  loving  patience. 

No  children  have  been  sent  to  bless  this  home. 

Mayme  has  followed  the  nursing  profession  very  little  since  their  move  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  She  worked  in  a  nursing  home  in  Bellingham  for  a  few  weeks  and  has  aided 
in  cases  of  illness  in  homes  of  neighbors. 

She  has  been  a  faithful  and  loving  helpmeet  to  Gilbert.  Those  who  have  known 
her  best  have  paid  beautiful  tribute  to  her  sterling  qualities.  Truly  it  can  be  said 
that  she  lives  a  beautiful  life.  Their  companionship  is  indeed  a  model  to  grace  the 
life  of  any  couple. 

Gilbert  became  a  Christian  in  boyhood  and  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church.  His  quiet,  unassuming  and  courageous  life  has  been  a  testimony  of  faith  and 
dedication. 

Mayme  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  of  their  area,  a  deeply 
consecrated  Christian. 

“No  coward  soul  is  mine, 

No  trembler  in  the  world’s  storm-troubled  sphere: 

I  see  Heaven’s  glories  shine, 

And  faith  shines  equal,  arming  me  from  fear.” 

— Emily  Bronte 

“When  I  am  tired,  the  Bible  is  my  bed; 

Or  in  the  dark,  the  Bible  is  my  light; 

When  I  am  hungry,  it  is  vital  bread; 

Or  fearful,  it  is  armor  for  the  fight. 

When  I  am  sick,  ’tis  healing  medicine; 

Or  lonely,  thronging  friends  I  find  therein. 

If  I  would  work,  the  Bible  is  my  tool; 

Or  play,  it  is  a  harp  of  happy  sound. 

If  I  am  ignorant,  it  is  my  school; 

If  I  am  sinking,  it  is  solid  ground. 
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If  I  am  cold,  the  Bible  is  my  fire; 

And  wings,  if  boldly  I  aspire. 

Should  I  be  lost,  the  Bible  is  my  guide; 

Or  naked,  it  is  raiment,  rich  and  warm. 

Am  I  imprisoned,  it  is  ranges  wide; 

Or  tempest-tossed,  a  shelter  from  the  storm. 
Would  I  adventure,  ’ tis  a  gallant  sea; 

Or  would  I  rest,  it  is  a  flowery  lea. 

Does  gloom  oppress?  The  Bible  is  a  sun; 
Or  ugliness?  It  is  a  garden  fair.” 

— Author  Unknown 
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JESSE  COMER  BOTTOMS 

Jesse  Comer,  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Talulah  Gilbert  Bottoms,  was  a  precious 
little  blonde  baby — the  joy  of  the  household.  It  seemed  that  he  was  not  as  strong 
physically  as  other  children  of  the  family  had  been.  Baby  foods  were  unknown  at 
that  time.  Many  times  he  suffered  during  the  nights  which  baffled  the  parents  who 
became  too  exhausted  to  care  for  him.  His  eldest  sister  came  to  the  rescue  sitting  up 
hours  holding  him  in  her  arms,  as  a  deep  prayer  went  up,  and  rocking  him  till  he 
was  peacefully  sleeping. 

Early  in  his  second  summer  he  learned  to  walk  and  speak  a  number  of  words,  but 
was  soon  strickeen  with  Dysentery  which  all  medical  and  loving  care  failed  to  alle¬ 
viate. 

The  family  physician  visited  him  on  August  fifteenth,  his  one  year  birthday,  and 
remarked  that  he  seemed  much  better — that  if  he  could  just  hold  on  till  September 
he  would  recover.  He  passed  away  only  one  week  later  on  August  22,  1908. 

“Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  they 
On  earth  that  soonest  pass  away. 

The  rose  that  lives  its  little  hour 
Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower.” 

— Bryant 

“Heaven  is  lovelier  than  the  stars, 

The  sea  is  fairer  than  the  shore; 

I’ve  seen  beyond  the  sunset  bars 
A  color  more.” 

■ — Trumbull  Stickney 
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CARL  HERMAN  LEAKE 

(Note:  Although  Carl  is  not  a  real  Bottoms  descendant,  his  growing  up  in  the 
family  made  him  such  a  vital  part  of  it  that  he  deserves  a  place  in  this  work.  It  is 
regretted  that  other  adopted  children  of  the  generations  could  not  be  so  included.) 

Carl  Herman  was  left  an  orphan  when  an  elderly  gentleman,  Mr.  Leake  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a  baby,  died  in  the  year,  1918.  This  old 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  were  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  it  seems  of  German  des¬ 
cent,  had  in  early  life  established  an  orphan’s  home  by  adopting  all  the  children  taken 
into  their  home.  The  mother  Leake  had  passed  away  after  all  the  children  except  two 
were  grown  and  marrid  or  in  businesses  of  their  own.  These  two  were  Carl  and  a 
littl  girl  Beth  who  went  to  live  with  a  relative. 

This  man  Leake,  in  the  sunset  of  his  life,  was  taken  to  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
where  he  was  a  patient  of  David  Mattison  Bottoms.  He  was  deeply  concerned  about 
having  to  leave  Carl — “Karl,”  as  it  was  by  German — and  requested  Matt  to  adopt 
him  and  to  place  him  where  he  could  be  reared  on  a  farm  if  possible.  To  relieve  his 
concern  Matt  assured  him  that  he  thought  it  could  be  arranged.  He  promptly  wrote 
his  parents  Lula  and  Tom  Bottoms  explaining  the  matter  and  inquiring  if  they  could 
take  this  child.  In  their  home  there  was  always  room  for  one  more  and  they  could 
never  turn  down  a  call  of  need.  Therefore,  they  agreed  and  plans  were  made  for 
the  boy  to  go  to  Alabama. 

He  traveled  alone  by  train  to  Athens,  Alabama,  in  November,  1918,  before  he  was 
eleven  years  old.  His  birthday  was  in  December,  following  this  arrival.  He  was  born 
on  December  21,  1907,  the  year  of  Jesse  Comer's  birth  date.  Thus  it  became  Tom’s 
and  Lula’s  joy  to  have  Carl  share  his  place  in  the  home. 

After  coming  to  Athens  he  decided  to  change  the  spelling  of  his  name  to  “Carl'’, 
the  English  instead  of  the  German  form  “Karl.'’ 

He  was  taken  into  the  Tom  Bottoms  home  just  as  one  of  the  family  and  grew  up 
as  a  brother  among  the  three  brothers,  Burrell,  George,  and  Gilbert,  he  being  about 
the  age  of  Jesse  Comer,  the  youngest  Bottoms  brother  who  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  one  year. 

Carl  was  a  brilliant  boy  and  did  well  in  school.  However,  he  followed  the  steps  of 
Burrell  and  Gilbert  in  tiring  of  school  before  finishing  high  school.  He  came  to  enjoy 
work  more  than  he  did  school  books. 

He  was  often  commended  by  the  family,  especially  by  Lula  and  Tom,  as  being  a 
good  boy.  He  was  very  obedient  and  respectful,  never  giving  them  any  trouble. 

During  one  summer  when  revival  meetings  were  held  in  the  community,  Burrell 
and  Carl  attended  these  services;  probably  not  so  much  for  their  souls’  welfare  as 
in  the  interest  of  their  girlfriends.  One  evening  they  dressed  up  in  their  new  suits 
with  two  beautiful  young  ladies  in  mind.  Being  a  few  minutes  late  the  service  had 
begun  and  the  church  well  filled.  They  thought  to  go  alongside  the  building,  looking 
through  the  windows  to  find  where  the  girls  were  seated,  before  going  in  to  sit  with 
them.  Standing  beside  one  window,  looking  for  the  lady  friends,  they  failed  to  notice 
the  woman  just  inside  the  window  till  she  spat  out  a  mouth-full  of  snuff.  It  landed 
on  the  front  of  Carl’s  new  suit  streaming  all  down  to  his  shoes,  ff  hey  lost  no  time 
making  an  exit  from  that  window  and  Burrell  was  thankful  that  he  was  spared. 

Carl  had  several  girlfriends  who  were  nice,  beautiful  girls  but  was  not  overtaken 
by  Cupid  till  he  began  association  with  one,  Ida  Myrl  Billings,  of  the  same  commu¬ 
nity,  whose  birth  date  was  March  17,  1910.  She  was  a  very  fine  girl  and  Carl  soon 
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found  himself  falling  in  love.  Although  they  were  young  to  think  of  marriage,  they 
knew  that  God  had  brought  them  together.  Then  why  should  they  delay  a  few  more 
years?  They  decided  to  be  married  and  the  wedding  was  arranged  for  March 
25,  1925. 

They  established  a  home  in  their  own  community  and  they  were  blessed  with  five 
children. 

Margaret  Paulene — Born  August  2,  1926.  Married  to  Dillard  C.  Presnell.  They 
have  two  daughters:  Peggy  Clinell — Age  14;  Sandra  Gayle — Age  12. 

Helen  Ruth — Born  December  9,  1928.  Married  to  Harold  Berzett.  They  have  two 
sons  and  one  daughter:  Harold  Wayne — Age  13;  Grady  Herman — Age  10;  Nellie 
Ruth — Age  4. 

Marjorie  Earle — Born  January  19,  1831.  Married  to  Thomas  William  Stevenson. 
Their  home  has  the  blessing  of  four  children:  Thomas  Michael — Age  13;  Beverly 
Ann — Age  11;  Randy  Neal — Age  9;  Connie  Sue — Age  7. 

Herman  Wayne — Born  April  12,  1936.  Died  May  24,  1938. 

Carol  Fay — Born  May  18,  1953.  This  little  daughter  came  like  a  jewel  to  bless  this 
home  after  the  youngest  living  was  twenty-two,  married  and  had  children  of  her  own. 
She  is  now  eight  years  old,  a  bright,  winsome  and  promising  personality. 

Carl  has  worked  at  a  number  of  vocations.  For  some  years  after  marriage  he 
farmed  and  built  a  nice  home  near  the  Tom  Bottoms  home.  He  then  accepted  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  State  Highway  Department  for  a  number  of  years.  After  this  he  sold 
the  first  home  and  built  another  more  modern  one,  and  a  store  building  where  he 
operated  a  rural  store  for  a  few  years.  He  has  also  had  work  in  the  city  park  of 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  has  been  employed  as  a  carpenter  at  Athens,  Ala.,  and  has  done 
farming  during  some  years. 

His  wife  Myrl  has  been  a  fine  mother  and  a  capable  woman.  At  one  time  she  and 
Carl  were  the  only  children  of  the  family  near  enough  to  have  the  watch-care  of 
Lula  and  Tom  Bottoms  in  their  declining  years.  Much  gratitude  is  due  them  for  their 
loving-kindness  to  the  “old  folks.”  Mother  Lula  remarked  many  times  that  her  own 
sons  and  daughters  could  have  done  no  more  for  them  than  Carl  and  Myrl  had 
done  during  that  time. 

They  have  known  hardships  and  met  them  bravely.  They  know  the  trials  that  make 
up  life  and  they  have  grown  stronger  in  these  experiences.  They  are  loved  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Bottoms  family. 

They  both  accepted  the  Lord  in  their  hearts  in  their  young  married  life  and 
united  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church.  Later,  when  the  pastor  moved  away 
and  several  of  the  leaders  moved  to  other  localities  and  they  became  discouraged, 
they  united  with  the  First  Day  Baptist  Church  of  their  community,  and  have  been 
loyal  workers  in  their  Church  and  community. 

“In  ‘pastures  green’?  Not  always;  sometimes  He 
Who  knoweth  best,  in  kindness  leadeth  me 
In  weary  ways,  where  heavy  shadows  be. 

And  by  ‘still  waters’?  No,  not  always  so; 

Ofttimes  the  heavy  tempests  round  me  blow, 

And  o’er  my  soul  the  waves  and  billows  go. 

But  when  the  storm  beats  loudest  and  I  cry 
Aloud  for  help,  the  Master  standeth  by, 

And  whispers  to  my  soul,  ‘Lo,  it  is  I.’ 

So  where  He  leads  me  I  can  safely  go, 

And  in  the  blest  hereafter  I  shall  know 
Why,  in  His  wisdom,  He  hath  led  me  so.” 

— Author  Unknown 
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